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SKETCH OF EVENTS INCIDENT TO THE SETTLE- 
MENT OF THE PROVINCE OF NEW 
NETHERLAND. 


By James RinpGeE Stanwoop, of Boston. 


. historical period at which we are to glance, embraces the 
record of the early settlement of the Knickerbockers, descend- 
ing from that primitive time when the Province of New Nether- 
land flourished, where now stretch the great commonwealths of New 
York, New Jersey and Delaware.* It is illustrative of that inter- 
esting epoch, which commemorates a civilization that has now passed 
from among us; of the peaceful days when the Dutch held rule over 
all that broad and fertile domain, which acknowledged the sway of 
the States General of Holland. 

The eventful tidings brought by Hendrik Hudson of his discove- 
ries along the shores of America, greatly stimulated the maritime 
enterprise of the merchants of the Netherlands, who speedily sought 
and obtained legalized authority to trade with that region. This 
permission was granted by the States General (March 27, 1614), in 
an Octroy, giving to the first discoverers “of any new courses, ha- 
vens, countries or places,” by citizens of the United Netherlands, the 
exclusive right and privilege of making the first four voyages to such 
territory. At this period the United Provinces of Holland, their in- 
dependence achieved from the proud dominion of Spain, enjoyed a high 


* Van der Donck, writing in 1649 of New Netherland, says: “ It is situate on the North 
side of America, in the latitude of thirty-eight and one-half degrees, or thereabouts. It is 
bounded on the North-east by New England ; on the South-west by English Virginia. The 
Coast extends mostly South-west and North-east, and is sandy alongside the Ocean. The 
North-west region is still partly unexplored. The South Bay and South River, called by 
many the second great river of New Netherland, lies in the latitude of 38° 15’. It has two 
heights or capes, the Northern, called Cape Mey, the Southern, Cape Cornelis, and the 
Bay itself is called now Port Mey, now Godyn Bay. In the beginning, before any men- 
tion was made of the English, after our people had first discovered and explored the mast 
Northerly Part of New Netherland, they erected an Escutcheon on Cape Cod, and took 
possession. The Boundaries, as we understand, extend from thence to Cape Henlopen.” 
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degree of prosperity.* The leading cities, with their great wealth and 
commercial prestige, occupied influential rank in Europe, and assured 
to the youthful republic a prominent and respected position. The 
action of the States General was promptly availed of, therefore, by 
a number of the wealthy citizens of Amsterdam and Hoorn, who 
proceeded to despatch at once several vessels to the coast of Ameri- 
ca for purposes of discovery and trade. t 

Among the leading navigators who at that time visited our shores, 
the most prominent were Adriaen Block, Hendrik Christiaensen and 
Cornelis Jacobsen Mey, who explored the region from Cape Cod to 
Cape Henlopen, and have left to our day their names impressed upon 
various points along that coast.t A few months after the passage 
of the Octroy, the States General formally confirmed its action, by 
granting to The United New Netherland Company, as provided 
by that ordinance, the exclusive right to trade with the settlements 
along the coast of America for a period of three years, on or before 
January 1, 1615. Immediately thereafter, a building or block house 
was erected by Christiaensen for the use of the Company upon an 
island in the Hudson, just below the present Albany, to which was 
given the name of Fort Nassau,§ and soon after a second trading 
post was built upon the lower end of Manhattan Island, which was 
the commencement of the subsequent settlement of New Amsterdam. 
The sources of trade with the Indian tribes skirting the coast proved 
abundant, and the returns remunerative to such a degree, that when, 
in 1618, the trading privilege of the New Netherland Company ex- 
pired, its exportation of valuable peltries from the country was very 


* The Seven United Provinces of Holland, otherwise styled the Northern Netherlands, 
ated their separate organization from the celebrated compact formed at Utrecht, in 1579, 
‘when they revolted from the rule of Philip the Second, ot Spain, under the lead of Wil- 
liam the Silent. From that time until the revolution of 1794, they are to be considered as 
-one rationality; each province, however, was governed by its own laws, and held substan- 
tially the rights of a sovereign state, sending deputies to a general assembly at the Hague, 
called the States General, which was invested with supreme legislative power, and presided 
over by an executive officer who was known as the Stadtholder. At this time Holland, or 
the Seven United Provinces, was composed of the divisions of Gelder, Holland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, Friesland, ssel and Groeningen, together with the territory denominated the 
‘Country of Drent, and ch Brabant. 

+ Among the first vessels despatched for trading purposes to the Hudson, which the Dutch 
had already begun to call the Mauritius, in honor of Prince Maurice, were the galleons For- 
dune and Tiger, fitted out in 1612 by three influential and enterprising merchants of Am- 
sterdam, Hans Hongers, Paulus Pelgrom, and Lambrecht van Tweenhuysen, who entrust- 
ced theircommand to Hendrik Christiaensen and Adriaen Block, then just returned from their 
joint.voyage of discovery thither. Subsequently other merchants of North Holland joined 
in the trade. The Tiger was accidentally burned while at Manhattan, in the fall of that 
year, whereupon Block set about building a small yacht out of the timber furnished by the 
forests. The vessel was named the Onrust (the Restless), and was launched in the spring 
of 1614,.from the foot of what afterwards became Beaver Lane. ‘“ This pioneer craft,” says 
De Laet the historian, “ was 444 feet long, 114 feet wide, and of about 16 tons burden.”— 


t Block Msland, at the mouth of Long Island Sound, derives its title from this persever- 
ing.and indefatigable explorer, while the memory of Mey is perpetuated in the cape which 
bears his name. 

$“* Fort Nassau,” says Brodhead, “a trading house on Castle Island, on the west side 
of the river, was meant by the Dutch to combine the double purpose of a warehouse and a 
military, defence for the resident traders. It was thirty-six feet long, by twenty-six in 
width, enclosed by a stockade fifty-eight feet square, the whole surrounded by a moat 
eighteen feetin width. It was armed with two large guns and eleven swivels or patereroes, 
and: isoned by ten or twelve men. It was the first island below Albany, and after 1630, 
was.known as Yan Rensselaer’s or Patroon’s Island.” 
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extensive, and it became importunate for a renewal of its franchise.* 

The prospect of obtaining this, however, was for a long time very 
doubtful, through reason of the reluctance of the States General to 

longer delegate to a corporation the substantial monopoly of affairs in 

America, but at length the fierce Arminian controversy, which so 

violently agitated Holland in 1618-1619, afforded the associated 

merchants an opportunity to press their scheme with better chances 

of success. t 

The outcome of this celebrated ecclesiastical contention, resulting, 

as well known, in 1619, in the utter and complete overthrow of 
the Arminian element by the Calvinistic party, assisted very ma- 

terially the petition of the Belgiant merchants, as it involved the 
discomfiture and downfall of their most powerful opponent. He 

was John of Barneveld,§ the fearless advocate, the incorruptible 

patriot and statesman, the founder of the Dutch Republic. He ad- 
hered firmly to his advocacy of conservative political measures, as 
well as religious toleration, and at this period, as the head of the 

party known by his name, was assailed by his enemies with the great- 

ert rancor. His unpopularity with the Belgian faction was greatly 
increased by his prominent identification with the Dutch East India 
Company, in whose behalf he strongly opposed granting a charter 
to a rival organization. These reasons, combined with the ill-con- 

cealed hostility of the Stadtholder, || who hated him bitterly, at length 
resulted in his arrest, protracted imprisonment, and final arraign- 


* Upon January 1, 1618, the Special Trading License granted in 1614 to Gerrit Jacob 
Witsen and twelve other leading merchants of the cities of Amsterdam and Hoorn, under 
the title of the United New Netherland Company, for ‘the exclusive right to trade with 
Hudson’s Country,” expired by limitation. It expressly forbade any other party from 
sailing out of the Provinces to that territory, within the time specified, uyder pain of con- 
fiscation of vessels and cargoes, and a fine of fifty thousand Netherland ducats to the bene- 
fit of the grantees of the charter. It was a distinct act of sovereignty over the country be- 
tween New France (or Canada) and Virginia, which was called New Netherland, a name 
which it continued to bear for nearly half a century.—O' Callaghan. 

+ The termination of the Spanish war and the rise of Arminianism, says Motley, were 
almost contemporaneous. Party lines were sharply drawn by the Stadtholder and his fol- 
lowers, who were opposed to the truce, and many bitter accusations made against those 
who had favored peace, among which was the charge that they were in sympathy with the 
religious views formulated by Arminius, which were condemned as rank heresy by the 
Calvinists, ‘‘There are two factions in the land,” said Maurice, ‘‘ that of Orange and 
that of Spain, and the two chiefs of the Spanish faction are those political and priestly Ar- 
minians, Uytenbogaert and Oldenbarneveld.” 

+ During the protracted struggle against Spanish persecution, made by the inhabitants of 
the Low Countries, Holland became the asylum of a very large proportion of the promi- 
nent and wealthy traders of Belgium. They infused fresh and increased commercial strength 
into the country of their adoption, and acquired upon its soil great prestige. To these ex- 
rom Belgians belongs the origination of the plan for the foundation of the Dutch West India 

‘ompany. 

§ John of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland, was the most prominent figure of the States 
General, and the foremost citizen of the Netherlands, a man who had no superior in states- 
manship, in law, in the science of government, in intellectual force and ability. Born at 
Amersfoort, in 1547, of the ancient house of Oldenbarneveldt, he had served his country 
strenuously from youth to old age, with an abiding furce of duty, a steadiness of purpose, 
a broad vision, a firm grasp, and an opulence of resource, such as not one of his compatriots 
could even pretend to rival His history was virtually the history of the Dutch Republic, 
and without his presence and influence, the record of Holland, France, Spain, Britain and 
Germany might have heen essentially modified.” —Motley. 

|| Maurice, Prince of Orange, the son of William the Silent. He was an ambitious gene- 
ral, and had acquitted himself with great credit in the fierce struggle with Spain, just closed. 
He had opposed the conclusion of the treaty of truce with that power, with all the strength 
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ment before the Synod of Dordtrecht,* which pronounced him 
guilty (May 13, 1619) of various acts inimical to the State, and 
sentenced him to the block. 

With the death of Barneveld, and the flight to voluntary exile in 
France of Hugo Grotius, his able and influential compeer, the pow- 
erful party which had followed his lead was temporarily disarmed, 
and its organized opposition to the charter asked for was suspended, 
Shortly thereafter, the persevering efforts of William Usselincx, 
united with the good offices of the Stadtholder before the States 
General, resulted in the grant of its franchise to the Dutch West 
India Company,f with the extraordinary privileges and immuni- 
ties asked for, and it was formally guaranteed the mercantile control 
of the American and African shores of the Atlantic. 

The Amsterdam Chamber, to which had been assigned the inter- 
ests of New Netherland, proceeded to erect the territory into provin- 

cial dignity, and to initiate efforts towards 
its development. The Company’s char- 
ter dated nominally from 1621, but it was 
not until two years later that it was con- 
firmed in legal corporate privileges, 
When, in 1623, all obstacles to its sway 
had been removed, it commenced in earn- 
est the attempt to colonize its new domin- 
ion, transporting many emigrants thither 
from France, Belgium and the German 
states, who sought the right of settlement 
under the liberal provisions of its charter.§ The first arrivals were 


he could command, and upon its success arrayed himself at the head of the Orange party, 
and became Barneveld’s greatest enemy, notwithstanding the fact that he had owed his ele- 
vation to the office of Stadtholder largely to the efforts of the Advocate. 

* The Synod of Dordtrecht convened at the Hague Nov. 13, 1618, and held one hundred 
and eighty sessions. It pronounced the Arminians ‘‘ heretics, schismatics, teachers of false 
doctrine,” and declared them “ incapable of filli~ any clerical or academicai post.” It fur- 
eae the Netherland Confession au2 Heidelburg Catechism to be infallible.— 

otley. 

+ The charter establishing the Dutch West India Company bears date June 3, 1621. The 
central power of this vast association was divided among five branches, or chambers, estab- 
lished in the different cities of the Netherlands, the managers of which were styled Lords 
Directors. Of these, thatof Amsterdam was the principal, and to this was intrusted the 
management of the affairs of New Netherland. The remaining chambers were located re- 
spectively in the Meuse, North Holland, Zealand and Friesland. Each of these chambers 
was a separate society, with members, directors and vessels of its own. The combined cap- 
ital of the Company was six millions of florins (about two and a half million dollars). 
Apart from the exclusive trade of Africa, from the tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and of the coast of America, from the Straits of Magellan to the extreme north, the 
Company was authorized to erect forts and defences, to administer justice and preserve 
order, declare war and make peace, with the consent of the States General, and with their 
approbation, to appoint a governor or director-general, and all other officers of the province. 
— O'Callaghan. 

t At this period the Directors of the Amsterdam Chamber were Johannes de Laet (the his- 
torian) Killiaen Van Rensselaer, Michael Paauw, Peter Evertsen Hulft, Jonas Witsen, Hen- 
drik Hamel, Samuel Godyn, and Samuel Blommaert. The States General granted it a 
seal in 1623, with the armorial distinctions of a Count. The seal was a shield bearing & 
Beaver proper, sarmounted by a Count’s coronet, with the legend Sigillum Novi Belgii. 

§ Despite the vehement protests of England’s minister at the Hague, against “ any fur- 
ther settlements or occupations by the Dutch on Hudson’s River,” the West India Compa- 
ny proceeded to transport colonists thither fréely. The first comers were thirty families of 
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Walloons, or French Protestants from the borders of Belgium, the 
majority of whom settled on Long Island. A few, however, ascend- 
ed the Hudson, and in 1623, upon the western bank of that stream, 
founded a trading settlement, to which, in honor of the Stadtholder, 
Prince Maurice, they gave the name of Fort Orange. This year 
may be considered to have been the first of actual colonization in the 
Province, the traders who had up to that time journeyed thither, hav- 
ing moved from place to place in their traffic with the Indians, and 
remained only temporarily in the settlement. 

Peter Minuit,* the first Governor General appointed by the West 
India Company to represent its authority, arrived at Manhattan in 
1626, and at once assumed the duties of his position. Until he 
came, the powers of government had been vested in a subordinate 
officer known as Director, of whom Adriaen Joris was the first, Cor- 
nelis Jacobsen Mey the second, and William Verhulst (Minuit’s 
immediate predecessor) the third. The province prospered greatly 
under his vigorous and energetic control,f and the commercial im- 
portance of which it gave abundant promise might have lavishly re- 
paid the Company for the large outlay which had been necessary in 
its behalf, had not that corporation been subsequently most unfor- 
tunate in the policy it elected to pursue, through legislation which 
proved detrimental and embarrassing to the interests-of: the fertile 
depenilency intrusted to its care.f 

In 1629 an act was passed by the West India Company, under 
the title of “ Freedoms and Exemptions granted to all such as shall 
found Colonies in New Netherland.” It provided that any member 
of the Company who should colonize fifty adult persons within the 


period of four years, in any part of the province, should hold the 


title of Patroon,§ and enjoy the privilege of selecting any tract of 


‘Walloons, inhabitants of the frontier between France and Belgium, extending from the 
‘Scheld to the river Lys, many of which people, as they professed the reformed faith, had 


sought asvlum in Holland from the persecutions of Spain. Part of these colonists settled 
~ Long Island, at the Waal-boght, or Walloons Bay, while the remainder founded Fort 
range. 

* Peter Minuit, of Wesel, in the Kingdom of Westphalia, arrived at Manhattan May 4, 
1626. ‘The name of Governor Minuit,” says Valentine, “is forever identitied with the 

rovince, through his purchase (May 6, 1626), of the entire island of Manhattan, now New: 

ork city, cov ering an estimated area of twenty-two thousand acres, for a chestful of beads 
and trinkets given to the Indians, of about the value of sixty guilders, or twenty-four dol- 
lars. Henceforth the title became vested in the West India Company.” 

+ The imports into New Netherland in 1624 amounted to $10,654, and the exports, sole- 
ly of skins and furs, t> about $11,000, while seven years later (in 163i) the imports had risen 
to $23,000, and the exports to $27,204. “It is computed,” says Valentine, ** that the 
slothful and loose administration of Van Twiller caused a great unnecessary expense to the 
Company, the expenses of the province between 1626 and 1644, over and above the returns 
received therefrom, aggregating over $200,000.” 

t The introduction of the feudal system into New Netherland, through the famous char- 
ter of “* Freedoms and Exemptions,” granted June 7, 1629, was most unfortunate for the 
future of the Company. The lands selected for each estate “ might extend sixteen miles in 
length, if confined to one side of a navigable river, or eight miles.on each side, and might 
run as far into the country as the situation of the occupiers will permit.’’ Each patroon was 
promised “a full title by inheritance, with the right to dispose of his estate by will.’ ” In case 
any patroon *‘ should in time prosper so much as to found one or more cities,” he was 
“to have power and authority to establish officers and magistrates there.”—Br saihead, 

§ The Patroons of New Netherland were Samuel Godyn and Samuel blommuert, of 
Swanandael, Killiaen Van Re laer, of R laerswyck, Michael Paauw, of Paronia, Myn-- 

1* 
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land, which he might desire, except on Manhattan Island, not, how- 
ever, to exceed sixteen miles in length. Under this remarkable 
charter, the first Patroon estate was purchased from the Indians by 
Samuel Godyn and Samuel Blommaert* in June of that year, ex- 
tending along the South (now the Delaware) river. In April, 1630, 
Killiaen Van Rensselaer,t a wealthy merchant of Amsterdam, and 
Director in the Company, purchased an extensive tract of country 
surrounding Fort Orange, which he proceeded to colonize, and 
gave the name of Rensselaerswyck. It is to the efforts of this pa- 
troon that is due the settlement of the learned and worthy Dominie 
Johannes Megapolensis, the first minister of the Reformed Protest- 
ant Dutch Church of Fort Orange. The call asking for the ser- 
vices of this divine in America is signed by the president and scribe 
: of the Classis of Amsterdam, in Classical 

Assembly at that city, March 22, 1642. It 

states that “by the state of navigation in the 

East and West Indies, a door is opened, 

through the special providence of God, also 

in New Netherland, for the preaching of the 

Gospel of Jesus Christ, for the Salvation of 

. ——w men.” 

This ancient parish, a cut of whose third edifice, formerly stand- 
ing upon a site now indicated by the junction of the present Broad- 
way and State Street, in Albany, then known respectively as Han- 

delaer and Yonker, we have printed in the 
margin, is yet in vigorous existence, occupy- 
ing the structure known as the North Dutch 
Church in that city. We also are fortunately 
enabled to give a fac-simile of the seal of the 
early church of Fort Orange, around which 
cluster so many interesting historical associa- 
tions. It is still in use, the quaint device in- 
scribed upon it remaining unchanged, while 
the Society’s present corporate title is The Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church, in the City of Albany.} 
dert Myndertsen Van Keren, of Achter Col to Tapaan, Cornelis Melyn, of Staaten Island 
Adriaen Van der Donck, of Colendonck, Hendrik Van der Capelle, of One Third of Staaten 
Island, Cornelis Van Werckhoven, of Nevesinck and Tapaan, City of Amsterdam, of South 
River.—New Netherland Register. 

* The patroon estate of Godyn and Blommaert consisted of a tract of land on “ the south 
corner of the Bay of South River, extending northward about thirty-two miles from Cape 
Henlopen to the mouth of the said river, and ialand about two miles in breadth, being known 
as Swanandael.— Brodhead. 

+ The estate purchased for Killiaen Van Rensselaer, by Sebastian Jansen Krol, cOnsisted 
of ‘a tract of land on the west side of the North, or Hudson’s River, extending northward 
from Beeren Island (now Barren Island, 12 miles south of Albany) to Cahoos, and stretch- 
ing two days journey into the interior.”” It embraced in all nearly three quarters of a mil- 
lion acres, and was known as Rensselaerswyck. It contained the entire territory comprised 
in the present counties of Albany, Columbia and Rensselaer. Killiaen Van Rensselaer, its 
first patroon, died in 1646.—Brodhead. 

¢ This venerable organization, for an imprint of whose unique seal the author is indebted 
to the courtesy of Joseph W. Russell, Esq., of Albany, one of the trustees of the ancient 


rish, dates its foundation from a very early period. Its first regular pastor was Dominie 
egapolensis, settled in August, 1642, and who served until 1650. 
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A long period of time elapsed, following the recall of the sagacious 
Minuit to Holland in 1632, during which Van Twiller, Kieft and 
Stuyvesant successively held, with varying fortune, administrative 
sway over the province. Buta crisis was at hand in the affairs of 
New Netherland, which was destined to work an eventful change in 
the future of the promising colony. In 1658 came the death of 
Cromwell, succeeded by the downfall of the Commonwealth, and the 
restoration of the line of Stuart to the English throne signalized the 
adoption of an aggressive policy towards the Dutch settlements in 
America. : 

King Charles the Second, heedless of existing treaties, saw in the 
flourishing settlement only a coveted opportunity to increase his rey- 
enues, by annexation to the dominions of the Crown, and needed not 
the representations made by several of his loyal subjects, to resolve 
to possess himself of the fertile plantations along the shores of the 
Hudson.* He accordingly authorized (March 12, 1664), by royal 
patent, the grant to his “trusty and well-beloved James, Duke of 
York and Albany, all that island or islands commonly called by the 
several name or names of Matowacks, or Long Island, situate, lying 
and being towards the West of Cape Cod and the narrow Higan- 


“The first church was built near the fort, in what is now called Church Street,” says the 
Rey. Dr. E. P. Rogers, pastor of its lineal descendant, the North Dutch Church, in 1857. 
It was a plain wooden building, thirty-four feet long by nineteen wide, furnished with a 
pulpit ornamented with a canopy, pews for the magistrates and church officers, and nine 
benches for the people. Here services were conducted until 1656, when the corner-stone of 
another and more commodious building was erected upon a site now the junction of State 
Street and Broadway, for which an oaken pulpit and a bell were specially imported from 
Holland, the former of which is still preserved in the North Dutch Church in Albany. 
Some sixty years later, in the pastorate of the Dominie Petrus Van Driessen, a new building 
was put up, being built around the old church, which was taken down by degrees, as the 
walls of the later structure were raised. It was built of stone, with a steep pyramidal 
roof, and a belfry surmounted by a weathercock. Each of its windows contained the coat 
of arms of some one of the families of the congregation, stained upon the several panes. 
On the west side were the seats occupied by the governor and the magistrates of the city, 
while upon the right and left of the pulpit, were the members of the consistory. The seats in 
the body of the house were occupied by the females, while the prominent burghers and heads 
of families sat upon the seats around the walls, and the galleries were reserved for the 
younger male members of the congregation. In front of the desk of the pulpit was placed 
the hour-glass. It was the custom for the minister to enter during the singing, and before 
ascending to the pulpit to stand a moment at the foot of the stairs in silent prayer. The 
church dissolved its ecclesiastical connection with the religious courts of Holland in the 
pastorate of Dominie Eilardus Westerlo, in 1772. The religious services were continued 
in the Dutch language until 1782, when they were first used in English. The old stone 
church stood till 1805, when its site was sold to the corporation of Albany, and in the 
spring of 1806 the building was taken down.” 

* It so happened that three persons had just before this time come over to London, who 
were admirably qualitied to stimulate English animosity against the Dutch colonists in 
America. These persons were John Scott and George Baxter, who clierished no * good 
opinion of the law” under which they had smarted in New Netherland, and Samuel Mave- 
rick, a zealous Episcopalian, who had formerly lived in tribulation in Massachusetts. All 
three made zealous professions of loyalty. The result of these witnesses’ labors was to sat- 
isfy Lord Clarendon, already influenced by the arguments of Sir George Downing, the 
English envoy at the Hague, that New Netherland belonged to the King, and that it had 
been “ only usurped” by the Dutch, who had “ no color of right to pretend to its posses- 
sion. The Chancellor’s opinion, although utterly inconsistent with truth and reason, was 
conclusive, Yet Charles and his ministers were for some time perplexed whether they 
should view the Dutch “ intruders ” as subjects or aliens. At the risk of war it was resolved 
that the principle announced hy Queen Elizabeth and affirmed by Parliament in 1621, 
| be repudiated and reversed, and New Netherland seized at all hazards.”—Brod- 

ead. 
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setts, abutting upon the mainland between the two rivers there called 
or known by the several names of Connecticut and Hudson's River, 
together also with the said River called Hudson’s, and all the land 
from the West side of Connecticut to the East Side of Delaware Bay, 
and also all those several islands called or known by the names of 
Martin’s Vinyard, and Nantukes, otherwise Nantuckett.”* 
Preparations were speedily made to substantiate the Duke’s claim 
to the territory thus granted, and in the last days of August, 1664, 
an English squadron cast anchor off Coney Island,t+ bearing sum- 
mons to Stuyvesant{ to surrender his authority to Richard Nicolls, 
duly commissioned as the first English governor. The indomitable 
Director-General proudly spurned the demand, and determined to 
defend the Company’s possessions to the last, but the odds against 
him were too heavy,§ and finally, realizing the hopelessness of success- 
ful resistance, was persuaded by his Council to avoid useless slaugh- 
ter|| and avail himself of the liberal terms offered. Upon the morn- 
ing of Sept. 6, the white flag of parley was displayed from the walls of 


* The inland boundary most consistent with this description was ‘a line from the head 
of Connecticut river to the source of Hudson’s river, thence to the head of the Mohawk 
branch of Hudson’s river, and thence to the east side of Delaware Bay.” ‘The grant was 
intended to include all the land which the Dutch held there.—Brodhead. 

+ By the orders of the King, an expedition was speedily fitted out against New Nether- 
land, consisting of the Guinea, 36 guns, the Elias, of 30 guns, the Martin, of 16 guns, and 
the transport William and Nicholas, of 10 guns. The fleet, conveying four hundred and 
fifty troops of the line, set sail from Portsmouth for America on May 25, 1664.—O’Callaghan, 

t Petrus Stuyvesant, a native of Friesland, had formerly been Director of the Company’s 
colony wt Curacoa, and received later (July 28, 1646) the appointment of Governor General 
of the Province of New Netherland, assuming the office May 11, 1647. He was brave and 
energetic, and the man of all others best calculated to retrieve the fortunes of the colony. 
But he was also haughty and imperious, and his despotic love of power soon weakened the 
affection with which he was regarded on bis first arrival. With all his faults, however, he 
was the man for the times, and his firm and vigorous rule contrasts favora‘ly with the ill- 
judged and capricious conduct of his predecessor. Although loyal to the Company until its 
dominion ended over the province, he was at heart attached to the interests of the people, 
with whom he identified himself, after the forced surrender of the city, by taking up his 
residence among them as a private citizen, dying in August, 1671, and being buried in his 
family tomb, under a church whose site is now occupied by the parish of St. Mark, in New 
York city.— Booth. 

§ Although there were at this time fifteen hundred souls in New Amsterdam, there were 
not more than two hundred and fifty men able to bear arms, besides the one huwdred and 
fifty regular soldiers, The city, entirely open along both rivers, was shut ou the northern 
side by a breastwork and palisades, which, though sufficient to keep out the savages, afford- 
ed no defence against a military siege. A council of war had reported Fort Amsterdam un- 
tenable, for though it mounted twenty-four guns, its single wall of earth, not more than 
ten feet high and four thick, was almost touched by the private dwellings clustered around, 
and was commanded, within a pistol shot, by hills on the north, while there were scarccly 
six hundred pounds of serviceable powder in store.—Brodhead. 

|| The twenty-four articles of capitulation declared all the inhabitants of New Netherland 
to be “ free denizens,” and secured to them their property. Any persons “ might come 
from Holland and plant in this country,” while “ Dutch vessels may freely come thither, 
and any of the Dutch may freely return home, or send any sort of merchandize home, in 
vessels of theirown country. All the Dutch are to enjoy the liberty of their consciences in 
divine worship and church discipline, as well as their own customs concerning their inher- 
itances,” while ‘* the town of Manhattan might choose deputies with free voices in all pub- 
lic affairs.” Owners of houses in Fort Orange were “to enjoy their property as all people 
do where there is no fort.” The articles were to be signed “ at eight o’clock upon the morn- 
ing of September 8, at the old mill.” (This mill, says Valentine, was ou the shore of 
the East River, near the fuot of what is now known as Roosevelt Street.) ‘‘ The fort and 
town called New Amsterdam, upon the isle of Manhattoes, were to be surrendered, the 
troops to march out with their arms, drums beating, colors flying, and lighted matches.” 
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Fort Amsterdam,* while a few hours later, at the bowwerie of Stuy- 
yvesant, were signed the articles of capitulation, by virtue of which, 
New Netherland passed into English hands, receiving, in honor of the 
Duke, the title of New York, The fortification of Fort Orange 
and the town of Beverwyck surrendered upon the 24th of the same 
month, and the settlement changed its name to that of Albany, the 
Duke’s Scotch title. The change of rulers was regarded by the in- 
habitants of the province with comparative indifference, from the 
fact that the government of the Company had become irksome and 
annoying, through its arbitrary exactions and monopoly of the most 
valuable sources of trade. They were additionally reconciled to the 
English supremacy by the action of Deputy Governor Nicolls, who 
declared the estates of the Dutch West India Company confiscated, 
and had them sold at public vendue. 

The Company’s dominion was destined, however, to be. tempora- 
rily renewed afew years later, when in 1672 England declared war 
against Holland. Upon August 6, 1673, nine years after the capit- 
ulation, a Dutch fleet entered the harbor, and lying off Staten 
Island, the redoubtable Evertsent and Benckes demanded the capitu- 
lation of Fort James, formerly Fort Amsterdam, which had been 
given the name of the new grantee.t The English commandant, 
taken unawares, and being unprovided with adequate means of de- 
fence, hauled down his flag and surrendered, and once again the 
tri-color of the Netherlands waved above their early province. The 
name of New York gave place for a time to that of New Orange, 
and that of Albany to Willemstadt, while Anthony Colve assumed 
the duties of governor, in behalf of the Dutch West India Company. 
{t was a fleeting triumph only, and the renewed supremacy of Hol- 
land was limited to a short period, for with the signature of the 
Peace of Westminster, in the following year, the settlement was for- 
mally restored to English control, and the authority of the Dutch 
over the colony they had founded faded away. 

* The site of Fort Amsterdam was the space enclosed by the streets now called State, 
Bridge, Whitehall aud Bowling Green, in New York city. 

+ Admiral Evertsen was the eldest son of the famous Admiral Cornelis Evertsen, and one 
of the most efficient officers who sailed under the colors of the Dutch Republic. 

t The following is the text of the summons served upon Manning, the English command, 
ant of Fort James, defending the town of New York, in 1673, which we quote from Valen- 
tine: “Sir: The force of war now lying in your sight, is sent by the High and signs 
States, and His Serene Highness the Prince of Orange, for the purpose of destroying the 
enemies. We have sent you therefore this letter, together with our trumpeter, to the end 
that upon sight thereof yon surrender to us the Fort called James, promising good quarter; 
or by your refusal we shall be obliged to proceed both by land and water in such manner 
as we shall find to be most advantageous for the High and Mighty States. Dated in the 


Ship Swanenburg, anchored between Staaten and Long Island ye 9 Augt (July 30, O. S.), 
1673. Cornelis Evertse, Jacob Benckes,” 
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THE DIRECT ANCESTRY OF THE LATE JACOB WENDELL, 
OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


By James RinpGe Stanwoop, of Boston." 


VERT JANSEN! WENDEL,} the first ancestor of that name who 
came to these shores, was born in the year 1615,f in the city of Emb- 
den,§ East Friesland (now Hanover), upon the confines of the United Pro- 
vinces of Holland, emigrating thence in 1640 to New Netherland, in Amer. 
ica, under the Dutch West India Company. He was resident at New 


Catrart- Haut -_ 


Amsterdam, on the island of Manhattan (the present site of the city 
of New York), for nearly five years subsequent to his arrival.|| at the 
end of that time removing to the growing settlement upon the Mauri- 
tius (as the Dutch called the Hudson), which had risen around the early 
trading post of Fort Orange.{] The exceptional facilities for traffic with 


* For important assistance in many details relative to this sketch, the author ex- 
presses his great indebtedness to Professor Jonathan Pearson, of Union College, who 
personally, as well as through his invaluable published works of exhaustive genealogical 
research among the early records of the first settlers of Albany and vicinity, has aided ma- 
terially its accomplishment. 

+ “The Earldom of Embdane,” says Jodocus Hondius, in an old London work of emi- 
nence, of the print of 1635, “ is so called from the chieffe Cittie thereof, and now it is called 
East Friesland, because it confineth on Friesland. For the Frieslanders did not heretofore 
possess it, but the Chaucians, of which Plinny and Ptolemie make two sorts, the greater 
and the lesser, so called in regard of their strength. The greater are those that do inhabit 
the Bishopricke of Bremes, the lesser are the Embdanians and Oldenburgians. The Em- 

rour Fredericke the third, Anno 1465, when this province was governed by divers Pre- 
ects, did make it a Countie (Earldom), and gave it to one Vdalrich. Afterward it had 
Earles continually, even untill our Time. ‘lhere are two Walled Citties in that Countie, 
Embda and Arichum. Embda, or Embdena, commonly called Embden, is the chieffe Cittie 
of this Countrie, and a famous Mart Towne, seated by the mouth of the River Amisis, 
having a Convenient Haven, the Channell whereof is so deepe that great ships may come 
in under sayle, so that for wealth, for the publicke and private buidings, and for the Mul- 
titude of Cittizens, it is known, not onely in Germanie, but also in All Parts of Europe. One 
of the chieffest Ornaments is the Earle’s sumptuous Pallace, the great Church, and the 
Pretor’s house. Heere is wonderfull Plenty of All Things, both for Necessity and Plea- 
sure, which the Haven and the Convenience of importation of Goods, and also the natural 
fertility of Friesland doth yeeld. The Cittie is so called from the River Ems, which Taci- 
tus calleth Amisia, which divides East from West Friesland.” 

t The use of patronymics was common among the Dutch, the father’s name being 
annexed to that of the son or daughter, with the terminations se or sen, used indiscrimin- 
ately. Thus, for instance, the name of Evert Janse Wendel, Anglicised, means Evert Wen- 
del, son of Jan (equivalent to Johannes, or John). 

It is to be understood by the reader that all dates mentioned in this sketch previous to 
1751, are Old Style. 

|| In 1642 Evert Janse Wendel lived on Beaver Lane, in New Amsterdam, between the 
Breedweg (Broadway) and Brugh Straat (Broad Street). 

{4 The site of the trading-post, or block-house, of Fort Orange, was on the river side he- 
tween Denniston and Lydius Streets, in the present city of Albany. The settlement of Be- 
ver-wyck (or Beaver-town), which at first clustered closely around it, was afterward, in 
Governor Stuy vesant’s time, changed further to the North.— Brodhead. 
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the Indians inhabiting the great tract of forest country extending thence 
far into the interior, made this place, the commercial centre of the great 
Patroon estate of Rensselaerswyck, a most attractive location for such set- 
tlers in the new province as came thither for the purposes of trade, 
rather than with agricultural intent, although great encouragement was 
also offered to this interest through the efforts of the patroon.* Here 
Wendel settled, and obtained the requisite license to deal with the Indiansf 
in beavers and peltries, his first habitation being evidently one of the few 
houses gathered closely under the guns of Fort Orange.t ‘These first dwell- 
ings, constituting the earlier portion of the settlement, were removed by or- 
der of Governor Petrus Stuyvesant in 1652, when he claimed all land with- 
in “two hundred and fifty Rhynland rods ”§ of the fort, as the property of 
the Dutch West India Company. 

Due compensation, however, to the owners of the confiscated property 
was not omitted, as new patents of land were thereupon granted them upon 
the site of the later settlement, where now stands the city of Albany. From 
the records of that city, we ascertain that the grant to Wendel at that 
time by the worthy governor consisted of ‘a certain lotte of grounde situ- 
ate lying and being on y* South side of y* Citty, on y* East side of y® Hill, 
abutting to y* North of y® Land and Orchard belonging to Isaac Casperse.” 
It is stated by Professor Pearson that his residence was at a later 
period in a house situated at the corner of James and State (then 
Yonker) Streets, in Albany, at or about 1700.) He lived in the town 
during a long period of years, closed by his death in 1709, at an ad- 
vanced age, and was, we believe, buried under the old church then stand- 
ing at the junction of Yonker and Handelaer Straats (the present State 
Street and Broadway) in Albany. It was his fortune to fill various offices 
of trust and station in the settlement, among which were the positions 
of Regerenden Dijaken of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, in 1656, 
and Magistrate of Fort Orange in 1660-61. 

Evert Janse’ Wendel was married (July 31, 1644) by the Dominie 
Everhardus Bogardus, in the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church at New 
Amsterdam, to Susanna, the third daughter of Philip Du Trieux,] “ MJar- 
shal of New Netherland,” and his wife Susanna, of Smit’s Valley, in New 


* Killiaen Van Rensselaer, the first patroon, judiciously applied his large resources in this 
direction. He caused a number of farms to be set off on both sides of the river, on which 
he caused dweliing-houses, barns and stables to be erected, which were stocked with cows, 
horses, oxen and sheep. Some of these farmers were then valued, and the places assigned 
- 2 an annual rent, payable semi-annually in grain, beavers and wampum.—Munsell’s 

nnals. 

+ Under the rights confirmed to the Patroons by the “ Charter of Privileges and Exemp- 
tions,” all settlers were bound by oath not to trade with the Indians in furs within the do- 
main of any patroon, unless duly licensed to carry on such trade from that potentate. They 
were obliged to bring all the furs they purchased to the patroon’s magazine, to be sent to 
Holland by him, he retaining, as his share, one half the profits. 

J In 1646 the settlement of Beverwyck did not contain over twelve houses. 

{ The Rhyonland rod was twelve feet, each foot containing 12.36 English in. 

| Evert Janse' Wendel lived im a house situate on the north corner of James and State 
Streets, which was occupied by his son Thomas in 1714.—Pearson’s: “ First Settlers of 


“Philip Du Trieux (or Du Truy),” says Professor Pearson, in his First Settlers of 
ectady, “a Walloon, born in 1585, came to New Amsterdam under Minuit’s adminis- 
tration, and was granted in 1640 a patent for iand in Smit’s Valley. His wife was Susanna 
De Scheene, who was living as late as 1654. Issue: Rebecca, who married Symon Sym- 
monse Groot; Sarah, who married Isaac De Foreest ; Susanna, who married Evert Janse 
Wendel; Rachel, who married first Hendrik Van Bommel, second Dirk Janse De Groot; 
Abraham, Isaac, and lastly Jacob, who married Lysbeth Post, of New York. This ancient 
name has now become transformed into our modern Truex.” 
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Amsterdam,* and by her he had issue six children, from whom, together 
with the offspring of his second subsequent marriage, through matrimonial 
alliances formed in successive generations, may be traced the lineage of the 
present representatives of the name, and others affiliated therewith, through- 
out New England and the Middle States. Issue : 


Txomas,? bapt ——, eldest son, who inherited his father’s house on the 
Yonker Straat (now State Street) in Albany, and who died there 
unmarried. 

AsraHAM,* bapt. ——, who m. (April 12, 1698) Mayken Van Nes, of 
Albany. 

Etssz,"+ bapt. ——, 1647. 

JoHannes,” bapt. —~, 1649, who m. first, Maritie Jillysse Meyer, of 
Albany, and second, Elizabeth Staets, of Albany. 

Drewer,” bapt. ——, 1653. , 

wy ad bapt. 1655, who m. Ariaantje Harmense Visscher,t of 

ny. 
ii. Parirr,?§ bapt. ——, 1657, who m. (June 17, 1688) Maria Harmense 
Visscher, of Albany. 
viii. Evert,? bapt. ——, 1660, who m. Elizabeth Sanders, of Albany, and 
died June 16, 1702. 


His first wife dying, Evert Janse’ Wendel was again married (1663) to 
Maritje Abrahamse Vosburgh,|| of Beverwyck, widow of Tomas Jansen 
Mingael, by whom he had farther issue, to wit : 


ix. Isaac.? 

x. Susanna,’ bapt.——, who m. (Aug. 18, 1686) Johannes Teller, of 
Schenectady. 

xi. Dizwertse,1 bapt.——, who m. first, Myndert Wemp,**of Schenectady, 
and second (June 21, 1671), Johannes Sanderse Glen, of Schenectady. 


Upon the death of his second wife, Evert Janse Wendel, according to the 
records, married Ariaantje ————, but left no issue by her. 


2. JoHANNES WENDEL? (Hvert Janse’), the fourth child of his father by 
his first wife (Susanna Du Trieux), was the direct arnestor of that branch 


* The boundary of the city was principally defined by the stockades erected in 1653, 
on the present line of the way then known as dang de Wall, now Wall Street. Along the west 
side of the road, on the shore of the East river, several citizens had established their resi- 
dence at a very early period. This road, between the city gate and the ferry, at the pre- 
sent site of Peck Slip, was known as de Smit’s Valey, or the Smith’s Valley. The origin 
of this name is ascribed to the fact that Cornelius Clopper, a blacksmith, established him- 
self on the present corner of Maiden Lane and Pearl Street. The Smit’s Valley was fora 
long time the name of that part of the town lying between Wall Street and the present 
Franklin Square, and was — by the Dutch as the Valey or Viy. It was one of the 
original straats established on the first survey of the city, made in 1656.—Va/entine. 

+ It was the custom ofthe Dutch to carry their children to the church for baptism, and 
this rite was often performed on the very day of birth, while, except in rare instances, it 
was generally observed within seven days from that time. The entry, therefore, on the 

yp Boek, was commonly accepted as the date of birth. 

t The name of Visscher, according to Professor Pearson, was originally de Vyselaer, 
which has been still farther corrupted into the modern Fisscher. ‘ 

§ Excellent portraits of descendants of this Philip* Weadel, in the next two generations, 
are now in possession of Mrs. Harriet Park, of rons : 

|| Abraham Pietérse Vosburgh, of the Wynant’s Kil, fur trader. He was the son of Pie- 
ter Jacobse Vosburgh, the First Settler of the name who came out from Holland. He mar- 
ried Geertruyd Pieterse Coeymans, and died about 1660, leaving issue of four sons and sev- 
eral daughters. The ancient township of Coeymans, in the County of Albany, indicates 
the place of residence of the first representatives of the latter family.—O’ Callaghan. 

| The baptismal diminutive, ie or je, was frequently annexed by the Dutch to the name 
of a child, as a term of endearment, for instance, asin this case: Diewertje, signifying in 
English, ttle Deborah. i 

** Myndert Wemp, of Schenectady, was appointed Justice of the Peace by Leisler in 1689, 
and was killed at the massacre there Feb. 9, 1690.—-Pearson’s First Settlers of Schenectady. 
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of the family which it is our purpose to trace. Born in New Amsterdam 
in 1649, he was 


; baptized in the Re- 
formed Protestant 
Dutch Chh. there, 
upon February 2 
of that year. He 
received such edu- 


cational advantages as were attainable at that time, and at an early period 
became a general trader in Albany. He was successful and prosperous 
in his affairs, becoming a wealthy merchant, and achieving a very con- 
siderable degree of prominence in the colony. He lived upon the Yonker 
Straat (or present State Street), in that city, and was called repeatedly 
to positions of responsibility and station. He was Magistrate in 1684, 
captain in the colonial service in 1685, alderman of Albany in 1686, and 
in 1690 was empowered, in company with others, with discretionary 
authority to treat with the Five Nations, and to superintend affairs relat- 
ing to the defence of Albany.* By the matrimonial alliances which he 
formed, he added materially to what was already a handsome estate of his 
own, controlling extensive tracts of country along the Mohawk valley, also 
in the vicinity of the present Saratoga, and in other parts of the province. 
He died in 1691, leaving a willf which was proved February 9 of that 
year, of which we have appended a copy to this sketch. He was married 
first to Maritie Jillysse, the daughter of Gillis Pieterse and his wife Elsie 
Hendrikse Meyer, of Beverwyck, by whom he had issue two children, to 


3. i. Exsre,* bapt. ——, who m. (July 3, 1696) Abraham Staets, Jr.,’of 
Claverack. 
ii. Maririg,® bapt. ——, who m. (June 23, 1729) Jan Johannese Oothout, 
of Albany. 


Upon the decease of his first wife, Johannes? Wendel married Elizabeth,§ 
only daughter of Major Abraham and his wife Katrina (Jochemse) Staes|| 
(Staets), of Rensselaerswyck, by whom he had further issue, to wit: 


iii. ABRanaM,°® bapt. Dec. 27, 1678, heir-at-law, who m. (May 15, 1702) 
Katarina, daughter of Theunis and Helena (Van Brugh) De Key, 
of New York. 


* In 1688 Albany was supposed by the French to have had three hundred inhabitants 
capable of bearing arms. The population in 1698 was three hundred and seventy-nine men, 
two hundred and twenty-nine women, and eight hundred and three children. 

+ “ February 8, 1794. Ye Will of Capt. Joh:? Wendel proved by Oaths of Barent Lewis 
and Gerrit Lansingh, and y® goedvrouw Elizabeth nominated sole executrix.”—Eztract 
from Albany Records. 

t Claverack, settled by the Dutch at a very early period, received its name, according to 
Judge Miller, from its situation between four cliffs or hills upon the Hudson, and four 
others upon its eastern boundary, in the Dutch vernacular, Klauffer-acht, or “the place 
of eight cliffs,” while according to another authority the bluffs fronting the river were called 
the Klauvers, or Clovers, and as the limits of the town extended thence, it was called Klau- 
ver-rach, or Clover-reach. 

§ After the death of Capt. Johannes? Wendel (1691), his widow, Elizabeth (Staes) Wen- 
del, married (April 25, 1695) Capt. Johannes Schuyler, of Albany.—Pearson’s First Set- 
tlers of Albany. 

|| Major Abraham Staes (Staets), surgeon, came to Rensselaerswyck from Holland in 
1642, with Dominie Megapolensis, in the galleon Houttuyn. He became one of the Council 
in 1643, and President of the board in 1644, at.a salary of 100 florins (about $40). He ob- 
tained license to trade in furs, and had also a considerable bouwerie (farm), at the same 
time pursuing the practice of his profession. He was the ancestor of the Staats of the pre- 
sent day. He married Katrina Jochemse, by whom he had issue five children, to wit: 
Jacob, who m. Ryckie ——; Abraham, b. 1665, who m. Elsie Wendel; Samuel, who m. 
first, , second (May 7, 1709), Catharina Hawarden; Jochem, who m. Antje Barentse, 
and Elizabeth, who m. Johannes* Wendel.—Jbid. 
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iv. Susanna,® bapt. ——, who m. Jacobus Davidtse Schuyler, of Albany, 

v. CaratyntJE,’ bapt.—, who m. Jacobus Davidtse Schuyler, of Albany, 

vi. Etizasera,? bapt. ——, who m. Johannes Ten Brveck, of Albany. 

vii. Jonannes,** bapt. Mar. 2, 1684, who m. Elizabeth Walters, of Albany. 

viii. Eporam,° bapt. June 3, 1685, who m. Anna . 

ix. ae” be Jan. 28, 1687, who m. Nov. 28, 1717, Catalyna Van Dyck, 
0 ny. 

x. Sarag,’ bapt. Nov. 11, 1688, and who was living at the time of her 
father’s decease in 1691. 

xi. Jacos,*{ bapt. Aug. 5, 1691, who removed to Boston, Mass., and who 
m. (Aug. 12, 1714) Sarah Oliver, of Cambridge. 


3. ABRAHAM? WENDELLS (Johannes,’ Evert Janse’), eldest son and heir. 
at-law of his father Johannes* by his second wife (Elizabeth Staes), was 
born in Albany in 1678, 

and when of age removed 

to New York, where he 

became an importer of con- 

siderable degree, engaged 

in trade with the leading 

cities of Holland, and also with those of New England. Inheriting a 
large share of the handsome estate of his father, he increased his pos- 
sessions very materially by marriage, and was an extensive land owner in 
the province. He was a merchant of liberality and generous character, and 
a worthy citizen. Retiring from business later in life, he removed to Boston, 
Mass., with his family, dying there (September 28, 1734), and was buried 
in the family tomb of his son, John* Wendell, numbered 55 in the Gran- 
ary Burial Ground on Tremont Street in that city. He married|| (May 15, 


* This Johannes? Wendell, to whom, by the will of his father Johannes,? descended 
Steen Rabie (or Stone Arabia) the present site of Lansingburgh, N. Y., had a son Johannes 
(born February 8, 1708) who removed to Boston, Mass., where he married (Nov. 11, 1731) 
Mary, first child of James and Rebecca (Lloyd) Oliver. He died at Boston, February, 
1772, leaving a will, of which his widow was appointed sole executrix. 

+ Hendrik Van Dyck, first of the name in this country, came to New Amsterdam from 
Holland in 1645. He lived, according to Valentine, in 1680, upon the Heere Straat (the 

resent Broadway). He was in the service of the Dutch West India Company, and at a 
ater period officiated as attorney-general under Stuyvesant. He died in 1688, leaving a 
wife (Diewertje Cornelise Van Dyck) and issue. 

t Jacob? Wendell (bapt. Aug. 5, 1691), the youngest son of Johannes* and Elizabeth 
(Staes) Wendel, was the first of the name to remove to New England, and came to Boston 
when a youth, receiving his business education in the counting-house of Mr. John Mico, a 
well known Boston merchant of the period. At the close of this connection he entered 
into business upon his own account, accumulated a handsome estate, and became one of the 
most prominent citizens of his day. He was uncle to John* Wendell, the son of his eldest 
brother Abraham, who came to Boston at a later period, and became associated with him 
in business. He was of his Majesty’s Council from 1737 to 1760, commander of the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery 1735 and 1745, and in 1733 director of the first banking 
institution in the province. In evidence of the fact that he was not forgetful of the early 
Dutch settlement, where dwelt so many of his kindred, may be mentioned the possession, 
by the old church in Albany, of an — christening basin of coin silver, bearing the 
following inscription: De Gift Van Jacob Wendell tot Baston, voor de Duytse Kerck tot Al- 
bany, Anno 1719. The Hon. Col. Wendell lived at the corner of School and Common (the 
present Tremont) Sts., and married (Aug. 12, 1714) Sarah, daughter of Dr. James und Mercy 
(Bradstreet) Oliver, of Cambridge, by whom he had issue twelve children, four sons and 
eight daughters. His son Oliver (born March 5, 1733) married (1762) Mary, daughter of 
Edward and Dorothy (Quincy) Jackson. Sarah Wendell, his daughter, married the Rev. 
Dr. Abiel Holmes, of Cambridge, and their fourth child (born Aug. 29, 1809) is Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Margaret, the twelfth child of Hon. Jacob* Wendell, married (June 12, 
1760) William Phillips, of Boston, and their third child, John Phillips (born Nov. 26, 1770), 
married Sarah, daughter of Thomas and Sarah (Hurd) Walley, whose eighth child (born 
Nov. 29, 1811) is our present fellow citizen, Wendell Phillips, in whose possession is an 
admirable portrait, by Smibert, of the Hon. Jacob* Wendell, his ancestor. 

§ In this generation the family changed the orthography of their name to Wendell. 

| This branch of the Wendells may trace descent on the maternal side from Anneke Janse, 
-—- this marriage of Abraham*® Wendell with the great-granddaughter of that celebrat- 
e aracter. 
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1702) Katarina, eldest daughter of Theunis and his wife Helena (Van 
Brugh)* De Key,ft of New York, by whom he had issue of twelve children, 
to wit: 

4. i. Jonn,* bapt. May 2, 1703, who m. (Nov. 10, 1724) Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Hon. Edmund and his wife Dorothy (Flynt) Quincy, of Brain- 
tree, Mass. 

Exizasers,* bapt. Aug. 20, 1704, who m. (April 15, 1725) Edmund 
Quincy, of Boston, and died there Nov. 7, 1769. } 

see, bapt. March 3, 1706, who m. Jane Phillips, and died April 
17, 1741. 

Hetena De Key,* bapt. Sept. 21, 1707, who m. John Rogers, and died 
at Jamaica, West Indies. 

Cagmonnens bapt. March 27, 1709, who m. William Bulfinch, of 

ton 


vi. Jacosus,* bapt. Aug. 31, 1712. 

vii. Lucretia,’ bapt. July 18, 1714, who m. Samuel Sturgis, of Barnsta- 
ble, Mass., and died there March, 1752. 

viii. Tazunis Dz Key,* bapt. June 24, 1716, who died young. 

ix. Tseunis De Key,* bapt. Oct. 30, 1717. 

x. Henprixus,* bapt. Aug. 3, 1719. 

xi. Sarau,* bapt. Jan. 20, 1721, who m. John Dennie, of Boston, Mass. 

xii. Mary,* who m. Peter Oliver. 


4. Joun* WeENDELL ( Abraham,’ Johannes,’ Evert Janse’), eldest son of 
Abraham® and his wife Katarina (De Key) Wendell, was born in New 
York in 1703, and baptized in the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church 
there, May 2 of that year. He was educated in that province, remaining 
there for some years, but subsequently removed to Boston, Mass., where he 
entered upon business. He was a merchant and importer, doing an exten- 


* The Hon. Johannes Van Brugh, prominently connected with the Dutch West India 
Company, lived in New Amsterdam, of which he was Burgomaster in 1656, and again in 
1673, when the Dutch retook the city from the English, and named it New Orange. Accord- 
ing to historians of the period he resided upon The water zyde, the location of his house 
being upon the west side of the present Pearl Street in New York, between Wall and Wil- 
liam Streets. He married (March 29, 1658) Katrina Roeloffse, daughter of the celebrated 
Anneke (or Annetje) Janse, by whom he hadissue as follows: Helena (bapt. April 4, 1659) ; 
Helena (bapt. July 28, 1660), who married (May 26, 1680) Theunis De Key; Anna (bapt. 
Sept. 10, 1662), who married (July 2, 1684) Andries Grevenraat; Catharina (bapt. April 19, 
1665), who married (March 19, 1688) Hendrik Van Rensselaer; Petrus (bapt. July 15, 
1666), who married (Nov. 2, 1688) Sara Cuyler; Johannes (bapt. Nov. 22, 1671), who mar- 
ried (July 9, 1696) Margarita Provoost; and lastly, Maria (bapt. Sept. 20, 1673), who 
married Stephen Richards. 

+ The family of De Key was represented at an early period among the settlers of New 
Amsterdam. The first mention of the name in connection with the colony is found in the 
archives of the Dutch West India Company at the Hague, from which it appears that Jacob 
De Key, of Haerlem, Holland, was one of the Lords Directors of the Amsterdam Cham- 
ber, previous to 1634. Willem De Key was Receiver General of New Amsterdam in 1644, 
and was, we believe, the first of the name upon Manhattan. Jacob Theunisen De Key is found 
in New Amsterdam prior to 1660. He was, prubably, a brother of Willem, and lived in 1664 
upon Beurs Straat, in that city, occupying a house upon the present east side of what is now 
Whitehall Street, between Pearl and Beaver. ‘He was esteemed,” says Valentine, ‘‘ as a 
citizen of probity and honor, and was prominent in the councils of the church. He died in 
the possession of a large property, leaving, among other issue, two sons, Theunis and Jaco- 
bus, from whom descend the representatives of the name.” Theunis lived upon the Heeren 
Gracht (the present Broad Street), and married (May 26, 1680) Helena Van Brugh, by whom 
he had issue twelve children, to wit: Katarina (bapt. March 15, 1681), who married Abra- 
ham Wendell ; Helegonda (bapt. Nov. 1, 1682), who married Jacobus Bayard; Jacobus 
bapt. Aug. 31, 1684), who died Nov. 29, 1719; Lucretia (bapt. Aug. 8, 1686), who died 

une 11, 1711; Johannes (bapt. March 4, 1688), died July 10, 1689; Johannes (bapt. Nov. 
13, 1689), died 1756; Helena (bapt. Dec. 6, 1691), died same year ; Rachel (bapt. April 9, 
1693), died 1694; Hendrikus (bapt. Sept. 22, 1695), died 1719; Petrus (bapt. 1697), died 
1717; Helena (bapt. Apri] 22, 1699), died 1700; and lastly Helena (bapt. Feb. 1, 1702), who 
married (Sept. 1, 1727) Samuel Sheffield, and at his death again married (Aug. 11, 1744) 
G4, Haeghoort. A quaint silver-mounted cane, with the inscription, Teunis De Key, 1697, 
is in the possession of Miss Caroline Quincy Wendell, of Portsmouth, N. 
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sive traffic with foreign parts, being associated in copartnership with his 
uncle, the Hon. Jacob? Wendell, 
fas the firm having a large whole- 
sale warehouse located in 1754 
upon Merchants Row,* then the 
commercial centre of the West 
India trade, situated at that time 
upon the edge of tide-water. The firm of Jacob’ Wendell & Co. was, 
however, a great sufferer by the destructive fire which visited Boston on 
March 20, 1760, sustaining, in common with numerous others, heavy losses 
from which it never fully recovered. John* Wendell was a citizen of high 
standing and respectability, and the contemporary in mercantile circles of 
William Phillips, Benjamin Greene, Josiah Quincy, John Erving, Thomas 
Hancock and others, and while he does not appear to have been called to 
public station, took, notwithstanding, great interest in the advancement of 
colonial affairs. He was repeatedly commissioned in the military establish- 
ment of the province, and ranked as a field officer at the time of his death. 
He was identified with the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company from 
1733, was Ensign of that corps in 1735, and its commander in 1740. His 
mansion stood in 1760, upon the corner of Queen (the present Court) and 
Trea-mount (now Tremont) Streets, facing in that day upon the latter. 
The building now standing upon that site, at present occupied by lawyers’ 
offices, and the store of Messrs. S$. S. Pierce & Co., is the identical struc- 
ture, although it has since undergone very material alterations. A tablet 
inserted in the Court Street end commemorates the fact of its occupa- 
tion by Washington upon the occasion of his visit to Boston in 1789. 
Johu* Weudell married (November 10, 1724) Elizabeth, second daughter 
of Hon. Edmund and his wife Dorothy (Flynt) Quincy,t of Braintree, by 
whom he had issue of fifteen children, to wit : 
i. Jacos,® b. Nov. 23, 1725. 
ii. ——— b. Sept. 23, 1727, who died unmarried at Boston, April 13, 
iii. Exizaperu,® b. Uct. 16, 1729, who m. Solomon Davis, of Boston. 
5. iv. Joun,® b. Sept. 10, 1731, who m. (June 20, 1753) Sarah Wentworth, 


* The commercial street upon which the warehouse of the firm of Jacob? Wendell & 
Co. was located in 1754, dates the formal adoption of its name to a meeting of the select- 
men of the town of Boston, held May 3, 1708, at which the following vote was passed: Or- 
dered, that the Streets, Lanes and Alleys of this ‘Town, as they are now bounded and named, 
be recorded in the Town Book.” In a transcript of this record we find it declared that ‘‘ the 
Way leading from Madam Butler’s corner, at ye Lower End of King (the present State) 
street, to the Swinging Bridg, and from thence to y¢ Lower End of Woodmansie’s Wharfe, 
shall be called Merchants Row.” The bridge referred to crossed the cove running inland at 
that day above the present Faneuil Hall, known as the ‘own Dock, in the vicinity of the 
present Faneuil Hall Square. 

+ The Hon. Edmund Quincy, a citizen of great prominence and influence in the province, 
who married (1701) Dorothy, daughter of Rev. Josiah and at Villet) Flynt, of Brain- 
tree. He was the grandson of Edmund Quincy (born in England, 1602), who arrived in 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 4, 1633. He graduated at Harvard College in 1699, and subsequently 
was in the public service nearly all his life. He was of His Majesty’s Council, Colonel of 
the Suffolk Regiment of yeomanry, a magistrate of the province, and one of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court. In 1737 he was appointed Agent for the province at the Court of Great 
Britain, to settle the boundary line between Massachusetts and New Hampshire, but died 
in London, England, February 23, 1738. His death was deeply lamented by his country- 
men, and the General Court of Massachusetts, as an acknowledgment of his public services, 
granted to his heirs a thousané acres of land in the town of Lenox, and caused a monument 
to be erected over his grave in Bunhill-fields, London, at the expense of the province, with 
an inscription which thus terminates: “ He departed the delight of his own people, but of 
none more than the Senate, who as a testimony of their love and gratitude, have ordered 
this epitaph to be inscribed on his monument.” 
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of Portsmouth, N. H., and at her death again m. (Aug. 20, 1778) 
Dorothy Sherburne, of Portsmouth, N. H. 
ae oat b. March 19, 1733, who m. Richard Skinner, of Marblehead, 


Mass. 

Epuunp,® b. May 13, 1735, who m. Knight, at Antigua, West 
Indies, and died there (March 2, 1793), leaving no issue. 

Jacos,® 2d, b. Oct. 19, 1736, who died in Boston. 

Henry Fiynt,® b. Dec. 23, 1737, who died on the voyage from Jamaica, 
West Indies. 

Jostau,° b. , who was lost at sea on the voyage from Monte Cristo, 
Jan. 21, 1762. 

CaTHaring,>* b. , who m. Solomon Davis, of Boston, and died there 
April 7, 1805. 

Sarau,® b. —. 

Tuomas,® b. April —, 1744, who m. Elizabeth Trivett, of Marblehead, 


Mass. 

Saran,’ b. May 1, 1745, who m. John Gerry, of Marblehead, Mass., 
and at his death again m. June 18, 1786, Gen. John Fiske, of Sa- 
lem, Mass. 

iv. Isaac,> b. —. 
. Achild,® unnamed, stillborn. 
Johu* Wendell, upon the death of his first wife Elizabeth, was again mar- 
ried (1751) to Mercy Skiuner, of Marblehead, but we find no record of 
his having had issue by her. He died Dec. 15, 1762. 
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5. Joun® WENDELL (John,* Abraham, Johannes,’ Evert Janse’), fourth 
son of John‘ and his wife Elizabeth (Quincy) Wendell, was born in Boston 
September 10, 1731. He received the requisite preparation for Harvard 
College, entered that institution at the age of fifteen, and was graduated 
thence in 1750. Shortly afterwards he removed to Portsmouth, in the 
Province of New Hampshire, where he established himself as a real estate 

lawyer and conveyancer, and 
became subsequently possess- 
hin tte mA £0 ed of large landed interests. 
ens Pa E He held professional and 
social relations with many of the leading citizens of the time, who were 
prominent during the Revolutionary period, among whom we note the 
names of Hancock, Quincy, Otis, Langdon, Livingston, Morris, Hamil- 
ton, Jay, and Ethan Allen, while he was the warm personal friend of Hon. 
Elbridge Gerry, Gen. Philip Schuyler, Gen. Peter Gansevoort, Gen. John 
Sullivan and Thomas Dudley. He was a man of vigorous mind and ener- 
getic disposition, and it may be justly said of him that be contributed freely 
from his moderate fortune, as well as by his pen, towards sustaining the 
stand early taken in the province against the arbitrary exactions of the 
Crown. Although repeatedly solicited to occupy official station, he persis- 
tently declined so doing, preferring to remain apart from public life, and 
unbiassed in his political opinions. He was a ready speaker and writer, 
and a man of considerable scholastic taste, in recognition of which he re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts from Yale College in 1768, and from 
Dartmouth in 1773. He died in Portsmouth, April 29, 1808, in his sev- 
enty-seventh year. John® Wendell married (June 20, 1753) Sarah, eldest 
daughter of Danielf and Elizabeth (Frost) Wentworth, of Portsmouth, by 
whom he had issue of eleven children, to wit: 


. wl 
‘ 


* Solomon Davis married two sisters successively. 

+ Daniel Wentworth (born Jan. 5, 1715), a merchant of Portsmouth, N. H., who died 
there June 19, 1747. He was a descendant through Lieut. Governor John of Portsmouth 
(born Jan. 16, 1671), and Samuel of Dover (born. 1641), of. Elder. William Wentworth 
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i. Saran Wenrworts,® b. Oct. 5, 1754, who m. (Dec. 31, 1784) Edward 
Sargent, of Portsmouth. 

ii. Exizapetu,® b. Oct. 11, 1755; died July 16, 1756. 

iii. Joun,® b. Oct. 25, 1757; died Aug. 15, 1799, unmarried. 

iv. Danren Wentworts,® b. Feb. 15, 1760; died Jan. 27, 1780. 

v. Epmunp,* b. July 15, 1762; died May 14, 1763. 

vi. Exizaseru,® b. April 9, 1764. 

vii. Hexena Dz Key,® b. Feb. 28, 1766, who m. Benjamin Sherburne, of 
Portsmouth. 

viii. Epuunp,® b. March 4, 1769, who m. Elizabeth Cotton. 

ix. Hannau.* b. March 3, 1770; died April 17, 1771. 

x. Ggorce Wentworts,® b. March 22, 1771, who m. (Aug. 15, 1795) 
Rebecca Sherburne. 

xi. A child,* unnamed, stillborn. 


Upon the decease of his first wife (Nov. 17, 1772) John’ Wendell again 
married (Aug. 20, 1778) Dorothy, second daughter of Judge Henry and 
his wife Sarah (Warner) Sherburne,* of Portsmouth (b. Aug. 20, 1752), 
by whom he had further issue, to wit: 


xii. Dororny Sersurne,® b. Feb. 11, 1780, and who m. (Aug. 7, 1802) 
Reuben Shapley Randall. 

xiii, Mary,® b. Sept. 30. 1781, and died March 20, 1787. 

xiv. Danrex,® b. Nov. 25, 1783, and died unmarried March 24, 1807. 

xv. ApranaM,® b. March 18, 1785, who m. Susan Gardner, of Portsmouth, 
and died there March —, 1865. 

xvi. Isaac,® b. Nov. 1, 1786, who m. (1809) Ann Austin Whittier, of Dover, 
N. H.; removed (1830) to Bustleton, Pa., and died there. 

. xvii. Jacos,® b. Dec. 10, 1788, who m. (Aug. 15, 1816) Mehetabel Rindge 

Rogers, of Portsmouth, and died there on Aug. 27, 1865. 

xviii. Mary SHerpurne,® b. Aug. 7, 1790, who died Aug. 19, 1790. 

xix. Henry Fiynt,* b. July 10, 1791, who died Aug. 25, 1796. 


6. Jacop WenvDELLS (John,> John,* Abraham, Johannes, Evert Janse’), 
the sixth child of John by his second wife, Dorothy (Sherburne) Wendell, was 
born in Portsmouth, N. H., December 10, 1788. Educated in his native 
town, he entered business life on leaving school, and acquired, within a com- 
paratively short period, such thorough mercantile training and familiarity 


with commercial matters, as enabled him, 
C ly, L a few years later, to become a merchant 
and importer on his own account, in the 


Russian and West India trade. In this 

pursuit he was remunerated by abundant 
returns, and, with judicious and conservative management, he rapidly ac- 
cumulated what was for those days a handsome property, becoming a prom- 
inent and respected citizen. 


(born 1616), of Alford, co. Lincoln, the first English emigrant of the name to America, 
who settled at Exeter, N. H., in 1639.— Wentworth Genealogy. 

* The Hon. Henry Sherburne (born April 4, 1709), a citizen of abundant wealth, promi- 
nent station and influence in the Province of New Hampshire, who married (Oct. 2, 1740) 
Miss Sarah, daughter of Daniel and Sarah (Hill) Warner, of Portsmouth. He graduated 
at Harvard College in 1728, was Clerk of the Courts of the Province from 1729 to 1739, and 
from 1745 for twenty-one years representative from Portsmouth to the Provincial Assem- 
bly, of which he was Speaker the last ten years. He was —_ to the Colonial Congress 
at Albany in 1754, in 1765 was made Chief Justice of the Superior Court, and in 1766 
was appointed Counsellor. He was great-grandson through Henry (born 1674), Samuel 

born 1638), of the first American ancestor, Henry Sherburne (born 1611), who emigrated 
rom Hampshire, England, to the Piscataqua in 1632, who was the second son of Joseph 
Sherburne, of Odiham, Hampshire (died 1621), who was the lineal descendant in a younger 
branch, through Henry (born 1555), of Oxford; Hugh (born 1534), of Haighton ; Rich- 
ard (born 1510), of Bayley and Haighton; Richard (born 1488), of Wiswall, the second 
son of Sir Richard Sherburne, Knight, of Stonyhurst, in the town of Aighton, Lanca- 
shire (born 1465), the ninth in regular descent, to whom had fallen that princely inheri- 
tance.—MS. of Edward Raymond Sherburne. 
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The responsibilities of affairs unquestionably tend, in a greater or less de- 
gree, towards absorption of the social and domestic tastes. Too often 
is the man of business, engrossed in watchful scrutiny of his interests, and, 
wrapped in contemplation of fresh plans for added influence and profit, in- 
clined to subordinate to an indifferent place those cheering and brightening 
associations of home and its surroundings, which do so much to render life 
desirable and happy. This could not be said of Mr. Wendell. He possess- 
ed strong points of character. He was energetic, clear-headed and prudent, 
of sterling integrity and honor; devoted to his business, and unceasingly 
faithful to its demands upon him; but he did not allow it to mar or lessen 
the force of social ties. He was a loving and affectionate husband and fa- 
ther, a generous brother and an indulgent friend, and it was in the congenial 
domestic circle that he sought and found his respite from the care and bus- 
tle of business life. 

It was in 1815 that he embarked with his brother Isaac’ Wendell and 
others in the enterprise of establishing and operating some of the earlier mills 
founded in New Hampshire for the manufacture of cotton cloth.* The indus- 
try of weaving textile fabrics was then in its infancy upon this side the Atlan- 
tic, very little being known here at that period of the improved machinery 
patented in Great Britain, which was prohibited by the government 
from exportation abroad. The embryo manufacturers purchased, through 
Daniel Webster, then resident in Portsmouth, several fine water privileges, 
the first acquisition being the estate in Dover, known as the Waldron 
farm, upon which they erected successively several structures. In the fall 
of 1821, the first mill was ready to commence operations, and its machinery 
was started in control of a skillful superintendent, under such favorable 
auspices, and with such satisfactory results, that two years later another mill 
was built upon the Salmon Falls river, upon a site purchased of Mr. 
Gershom Horn, which was the pioneer factory of the Great Falls corpo- 
ration. 

For some time everything went prosperously. The mills earned a hand- 
some profit upon the capita! invested, the stock advanced to a premium, 
and all seemed to augur well for the future, when the notable commercial 
panic of 1827-28 swept the country, aud one mercantile crash succeeded 
another. The destruction of all confidence in business credit and financial 
strength was rapid and wide-spread, involving on all sides extended com- 
mercial ruin, among which was the failure of the Great Falls Manufactur- 


* This undertaking was first initiated by some gentlemen of Dover, at what was known 
as the Upper Factory, where they were at that time spinning yarn and also making nails. 
Isaac Wendell, my father, entered warmly into the enterprise, and enlisted in its interests, 
and in those of the new mills established at Dover, and subsequently at Great Falls, his 
brother Jacob Wendell and others, with his partner, John Williams, of Dover. The loca- 
tion and rise of the Great Falls Mannfacturing Company dates from 1823, the legislative 
act granting it incorporation bearing date June 11 of that year. The inspection cf me- 
chanical details in the factory at Dover was intrusted to William Blackburn, an experi- 
enced weaver from the city of Manchester, in England, while Isaac Wendell occupied 
the position of agent, and exercised a general supervision over the interests of the mills. 
Of the working capacity of these factories some idea may be gained when we state that the 
first year (1821) three thousand spindles were put in operation in the wooden mill at Dover, 
since removed, while the total number operated at both places exceeded thirty thousand. The 
bricks necessary for these buildings were made on the ground, while much of the iron work 
needed was furnished by a small furnace erected on the Bellamy river. The mills made 
shirtings, print cloths and sheetings, and the annual production was very large. Twelve to fif- 
teen hundred operatives were employed on the corporation, while the amount of money dis- 
bursed monthly, exclusive of the cost of cotton, amounted to a large sum. In 1825 the 
Company attempted the manufacture of woolen cloth and carpets, erecting a mill for that 
purpose, but it soon relinquished this project, and put the new factory also upon cotton.— 
MS. of Ann Elizabeth Wendell, 
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ing Company, and the consequent precipitation of heavy losses upon Jacob‘ 
Wendell, with others, which were terribly severe. The shock of this ca- 
lamity, though it very seriously and almost hopelessly crippled him finan- 
cially, did not, however, cause him utter discouragement. While over- 
whelmed by the sudden and terrible revulsion of fortune, his spirit was not 
crushed, and accepting the unwelcome circumstances in which he was placed, 
he devoted his energies, for the long years which were to come, towards 
the amelioration of the catastrophe. 

He held firm and pronounced religious convictions, being from early 
years connected with the well known South Parish Society* of Portsmouth. 
He united with its church membership during the memorable pastorate of 
the Rev. Dr. Nathan Parker, between whom and himself existed the most 
cordial friendship, while the active interest he evinced in all relating to the 
welfare and prosperity of the ancient parish in which he was brought up, 
continued to the time of his decease. He had marked taste for historical 
and antiquarian matters, and was a corresponding member of the New Eng- 
land Historic, Genealogical Society from 1847. He was married (Aug. 16, 
1816) to Mehetabel Rindge,f only daughter of Mark and Susanna Rogers, 
of Portsmouth, with whom he lived most happily for a long period of years, 
only terminated by her death, which occurred April 30, 1859. They were 


* The records of the religious organization known as The South Parish, of Portsmouth, 
N. H., run back into the early anna!s of the province, being contemporary with that period 
when Churchman and Puritan strove zealously for ecclesiastical control of the settlements 
along the Piscataqua. “Its first pastor, the Rev. John Emerson,” says Rev. Dr. A. P. 
Peabody, in a discourse descriptive of its history, in 1859, ‘* was installed in March, 1716. 
Its first house of worship was the building which had been erected in 1658, upon the hill 
below the South Mill Bridge, at the present junction of Water and South Streets. This 
was a substantial stracture, sixty feet by thirty, with galleries, a low belfry and a bell, the 
windows with diamond panes, set in lead. It originally had no pews; the men and women 
being seated on opposite sides of the main fluor, according to their respective claims to pre- 
cedence, and the boys and girls occupying places in opposite galleries. Pews were subse- 
quently built in various parts of the house by individual worshippers. In 1731, the edifice 
known as the Oid South Meeting-house was built, on a site bequeathed to the parish by the 
John Pickering who had been so largely instrumental in its separate organization.” Here, 
successive to the pastorate of Rev. Mr. Emerson, who died in office in 1732, were conducted 
the ministries of Rev. William Shurtleff, Rev. Job Strong, and Rev. Dr. Samuel Haven. 
In the pastorate of the next incumbent, Rev. Dr. Nathan Parker, came that religious 
change which stirred New England so profoundly, which may be defined as “ the Channing 
movement,” initiated at Baltimore in 1819, and to which the parish, in common with many 
others, thencefurth transferred its allegiance. The Old South was vacated in 1826, when the 
society completed and occupied the present Stone Church, but it stood until 1863, being used 
during a portion of the time for religious purposes, and was then taken down, 

+ The family of Rindge is of English origin, the first representative of the name of whom 
we have record in Massachusetts being found in the person of Daniel Rindge, first of Rox- 
bury (1639), who removed to Ipswich in 1648. He married Mary Kinsman, and died in 
February, 1661, leaving among other issue, three sons, Daniel, Roger and Isaac, of whom 
the present bearers of the name are the descendants. Isaac married Elizabeth Dutch, and 
their eldest son John Rindge (born June 1, 1695), of Portsmouth, N. H.(1710), married Ann, 
daughter of Hon. Jotham Oudiorne, of Newcastle. The Hon. John Rindge was a merchant 
of high standing and handsome estate. He served repeated terms in the provincial assem- 
bly, was Commissioner to the Court of Great Britain in behalf of the province, to settle the 
boundary line between New Hampshire and Massachusetts, in 1731-32, while he was of 
his Majesty’s Council in 1738-40. By his wife Ann Odiorne he had issue of thirteen child- 
ren, to wit: Elizabeth, born July 29, 1717, who m. Mark Hunking Wentworth ; Isaac, born 
1719; George, born 1721; Ann, born Aug. 20, 1723, who m. Daniel Peirce; Mehetabel, born 
Sept. 22, 1725, who m. Mark Rogers; John, born July 23, 1727 ; Danie, born Sept. 18, 1729; 
Daniel, born Oct. 5, 1731, who m. Olive Huske; William, born April 21, 1734; Jsaac, born 
Oct. 20, 1735, who m. Sarah Parr; Jotham, born Feb. 28, 1737, who m.Sarah Vaughan; 
Benjamin, born May 31, 1739; and lastly, George, born 1740. 

t Mark Rogers, of Portsmouth, tenth child of Hon. Daniel and Mehetabel (Rindge) 
Rogers. He was a descendant through Daniel of Portsmouth, Rev. Nathaniel of Ports- 
mouth, and Rev. John of Ipswich, of the Rev. Nathaniel Rogers, the first New England 
ancestor of the family, who emigrated to Ipswich, Mass., in 1636, who was the son of the 
Rev. —_ ne of Dedham, co. Essex, England, a celebrated Puritan preacher of the 
time of James I. 
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blest with a family of eight children, six of whom they lived to see grow to 
years of maturity, and occupy reputable and useful relations in society. 
Jacob’ Wendell survived his wife six years, dying at the homestead on Plea- 

sant Street, Portsmouth, Aug. 27, 1865. Issue : 
i Mark Rogers,’ b. June 18, 1817, who removed to Boston, who m. 
(June 13, 1849) Catharine (Gates) Thaxter, of that city, and now 

resident there. 

MeueraBe Rinpgez,’ b. June 30, 1818, who m. (Oct. 28, 1844) Isaac 
Henry Stanwood, of Woodville, Mississippi, and died in Cincinnati, 
ag (Oct. 2, 1847), leaving issue, and was buried at Portsmouth, 


. Carotine Quincy,’ b. Dec. 24, 1820, unmarried, who inherited the 
homestead in Portsmouth, and resident there in 1882. 

Jacos,’ b. Sept. 23, 1822; died March 20, 1826, and was buried at 
Portsmouth. 

Mary Evert,’ b. Dec. 25, 1824; died April 29, 1826, and was buried 
at Portsmouth. 

Jacos,’ b. July 24, 1826, who removed to Boston, who m. (Oct. 24, 
1854) Mary Bertodi Barrett, of that city, resident (1882) in N. York. 

ii. Mary Evert,’ b. Aug. 28, 1828, who m. (June 29, 1852) William 
Hobbs Goodwin, of North Berwick, Me., who removed to Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., same year, and now resident there. 

Grorce Biunt,’ b. Jan. 31, 1831, who m. (Feb. 7, 1861) Mary Eliza- 
beth Thompson, of Portsmouth, removed to Quincy, Mass., and who 
died there, Sept. 25, 1881, leaving issue, and was buried at Ports- 
mouth. 


Witt or JoHannes’ WENDEL, OF ALBANY. | 


Xn the Name of Gov, Amen, the Twenty-third day of November, 
1691, in the Third Year of our most Sovereign Lord and Lady, William 
and Mary, by the Grace of God, of England, Scotland, France and Ire- 
land, King and Queen, I, Johannes? Wendel, of the City of Albany, Mer- 
chant, although weak and sickly in body, yet of good, perfect and sound 
Memory, praised be Almighty God therefor, do Make and Ordain this my 
present Will and Testament, in manner and form following ; that is to say : 

Hirst, ¥ Commend myself and all my Whole Estate to the Mercy 
and Protection of Almighty God, being fully Persuaded by His Holy Spirit, 
through the Death and Passion of Jesus Christ, to obtain full Pardon 
and Remission of all my sins, and to inherit everlasting life, to which, the 
Holy Trinity, one coequal Deity, be all Honor and Glory forever, Amen. 
And Touching such Temporal Estate of Lands, Houses, Goods, Chattels and 
Debts, as the Lord hath been pleased, (far beyond my Deserts), to Bestow 
upon me, I do Order, Give, Bequeath and Dispose the same in manner 
and form following : 

Xmprimis my Will is that my well-beloved wife, Elizabeth Wendel, 
shall Have and Keep, Hold and Possess my Whole Estate, both Lands, 
Houses, Lots, Goods and Chattels, and all my moveables during her Natu- 
ral Life, out of which she is to Bring up, Educate and Maintain my Eleven 
Children, vizt: Elsie and Mary Wendel, begotten by my first wife Marytje 
Jillysse (Meyer), to which two daughters my Wife is to pay as svon as they 
come to Age, or to be Married, Three Hundred and-forty Beavers, and the 
other moveables due to them for their Mother’s Portion, or Inheritance, 
according to the Instrument made thereof, which I Will shall take its Effect 
to all Intents and Purposes, and moreover have an Equal Share of my Estate 
with my Other Children, and also to Bring up, Educate and Maintain my 
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Nine Children begotten by Elizabeth, my Present Wife, called Abraham, 
Susanna, Catalyntje, Elizabeth, Johannes, Ephraim, Isaac, Sarah and Jacob 
Wendel, and such other Children as it shall Please God to send me by her, 
until they shall severally come of Age, or to be Married, but if my Wife 
shall happen to re-marry, then my Will is that she give and Exhibit a Per. 
fect Inventory upon Oath of all the Whole Estate, Real and Personal, which 
is to be apprised by Indifferent and Judicious Men, and Equally Divided, 
one Moiety thereof for the Behoof of my said Eleven Children, which half 
I Will to be Equally Divided among them, or so many of them as shall then 
be alive; and the other Moiety for my said well-beloved Wife, which Por. 
tions of my said Children she is to keep until they come to Age or be Mar- 
ried, she giving sufficient Security for the same. Jrovided, Lands and 
Houses be also Apprised and Allotted to my Sons, as hereafter is Specified, 
they being accountable to the Children what the said Lands shall be Valued 
above their Proportion in the Estate, viz': Ido Give and Bequeath to my 
Eldest Son Abraham, and to His Heirs forever, all my Seventh Part of 
the Land commonly Called Saraghtogo, my share being that Farm that lies 
to the Southward of the Fish Creek, so called, which separates the land of 
Robert Livingston and mine, being Bounded on the South by Dirk Wes- 
sel’s, with my Proportion of Wood-Land belonging thereunto, alway Pro- 
vided the same Be Apprised by Indifferent Persons, when he shall come 
to Age or be Married, he paying the surplusage what it be more valued 
than His Portion with the other Children. I do Give and Beqneath unto 
my son Johannes and to his Heirs forever, all my Land commonly Called 
Steen Rabie, on the East side of Hudson’s River, with all the Houses, Barns, 
Yards and other appurtenances, the Island called Walvisch Island and that 
Belongs to said tract of Land, which is to be Apprised when he comes to 
Age, and if the apprisement amounts to more than his Equal Share in my 
Estate, he is to pay it to my other Children to make them equal. I do 
Give and Bequeath to my Son Ephraim and to His Heirs forever, all my 
Part, Share and Portion of the land Called Blenkenburgh, both at the Strand 
and upon the Flatts or Plains, which is Also to be Apprised, as the other 
Lands above mentioned, and if the apprisement amounts to more than the 
Equal Proportion in said Estate, he is to pay it to my other Children, to 
make them Equal with him. My Will is further, that if any of the said 
Tracts of Land Bequeathed to my Sons aforesaid should happen to be ap- 
prised less than their Portion in the Estate, that so much of the Estate be 
paid to them as to make it up with the rest of the Children. I do Give unto 
my well-beloved Wife, my House which I now live in, situate and being 
between the widow of Jacob Glen and Peter Davidtse Schuyler, which is to 
be apprised and deducted out of the Moiety of the Estate which she is to 
have; and if she remains a Widow, she is to Keep, Hold, Enjoy and Pos- 
sess the Whole Estate during her Natural Life, and to Give to my said 
Children such Portions and Outfitts as she shall see meet when they come 
to Age, or to be Married, and after my Wife’s decease the Whole Estate, 
Real and Personal, to be Equally Divided among my Sons and Daughters, 
Excepting that I do give to my Eldest Son, Abraham, the Sum of Three 
Pounds current money of this Province, besides his Portion with the Rest 
of my Children, wherewith he is to Rest Satisfied of any Pretence that he 
might make as my Eldest Son, and share then as the others do, and 
whereas I have Ordered my Sons Abraham, Johannes and Ephraim, Lands 
for their Portion as above is Expressed, if any of the said Sons should hap- 
pen to Dye before they come to Age, then my Sons Isaac and Jacob are 
to have the same successively on the said condition. 
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Zastlp, I do Make, Constitute, Ordain and Appoint my dear and well- 
beloved Wife Sole Executrix of this my Last Will and Testament, who is 
to have the Administration of my Goods and Chattels as Administratrix, as 
by the Laws of this Government are Admitted to do. I do Nominate 
and Appoint my beloved brother-in-law M* Jacob Staets, and M’ Joh: 
Lausingh, to be Tutors and Trustees over my said wife and Children, and 
to Aid and Assist my Wife in the Administration of said Estate. 

Xu Gitness whereof, I have Hereunto sett my Hand and Seal, in 
Albany, at my Dwelling House, the Day and Year first above written. 


~S A 


( 
JOHANNES WENDEL. | ous | 


—y~ 


Signed and Delivered in the Presence of 
Barent Lewis, 
Gerrit Lansingh. 





CONSTABLES. 


By Hersert B. ApAms. 
[Continued from page 187.] 


a. first landing at Plymouth on “ Forefather’s Day,” was 
by one of these exploring parties. They found there a good 
harbor for shipping, and they “marched also into the land,” and 
found divers Indian cornfields, a deserted Village Mark, with run- 
ning brooks, altogether “a place very good for situation.” So the 
explorers, who had been ranging up and down Cape Cod for more 
than a month, returned to the Mayflower which had been anchored 
all this time in the harbor of Cape Cod, but which sailed into Ply- 
mouth harbor on the 26th of December. On the 28th another 
exploring party “ went a land” and “marched along the coast for 
some seven or eight miles.” Two days afterward, on the 30th of 
December, which should be forever memorable as the founders’ day 
of Plymouth Town and Colony, the Pilgrims, “ after landing and 
viewing the places—came to a conclusion by most voices, to set-— 
ona high ground, where there is a great deal of land cleared.” 
There above the open Mark rose the “ great hill” upon which the 
Pilgrims proposed to plant their “ordinance,” so as to command 
the surrounding country. Fort Hill, now called Burial Hill, was a 
natural acropolis, chosen for the defence of the “town,” which was 
to be built beneath its shelter. The whole locality they thought 
could be easily “impaled.” ‘This was the very idea of a Saxon 
Town, from Tun or Zun, a placed hedged in. Plymouth Rock well 
symbolizes, in the popular mind, the landing of the Pilgrims in the 
place of their settlement, although the final disembarkation did not 
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occur, perhaps, until March 31, 1621 ;* but on Dec. 30th, 1620, the 
real corner-stone of Plymouth and of New England was laid in the 
“conclusion by most voices to set-—on a high ground,” on the sea- 
ward slope of Fort Hill, which symbolizes the Town-idea of our 
Forefathers, a self-guarded village community, keeping watch and 
ward, and maintaining peace within its borders. ‘There upon that 
acropolis was afterward “ builte a fort with good timber, both 
strong and comly, which was of good defence, made with a flate 
rofe & batllments, on which their ordnance were mounted, and wher 
they kepte constante watch, espetially in time of danger. It served 
them allso for a meeting house, and was fitted accordingly for that 
use.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that after the assertion of the democratic 
principle of “ most voices,” or a majority vote in the choice of a site 
for settlement and for the building of a Town, the first institution 
actually planted was of a military character. Before any Church Meet- 
ing or regular Town Meeting on shore, before the Common House 
which first sheltered both was built, the Pilgrims instituted what 
they called “the court of guard.”{ This was a night watch set by 
those on shore, Monday, January 4, 1621, from fear of the Indians, 
and for the protection of the products of the Pilgrims’ first day’s 
labor in felling timber and providing stuff for building. On the fol- 
lowing day all able-bodied men came ashore and resumed their labor, 
but they returned to the ship that night leaving “some twenty to 
keep the court of guard.” Thus, ever on the alert, the Pilgrims 
proceeded to build their town “in two rows of houses for more 


* 1621, March 21 (31), ‘‘a fine warm day.—This day with much ado, we got our carpen- 
ter, that had been long sick of the scurvy, to fit our shallop to fetch all from aboard.” 
Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrims, 190. 

It may be that this passage refers solely to movable goods, and not at all to passengers 
yet on board ; but the Journal of Jan. 29 (Feb. 8) says on that day, ** Both the long-boat 
and the shallop brought our common goods on shore” (see Young, 170). And yet after 
this date we find Pilgrims still on board, for the Journal of Feb. 4 (14) says, * though we 
rid in a very good harbor, yet we were in danger, because our ship was light, the goods 
taken out and she unballasted.” It is — that some of the pilgrim band did not land 
as early as is commonly supposed, for Bradford (92) speaks of ‘‘ schuch ot ye passengers a8 
were yet abord,” who showed great kindness to the sailors when they in their turn began 
to fall ill. When the thatch of the Common House was destroyed by fire on the 24th of 
January, Bradford (100) says ‘“ some were faine to retire abord for shilter.” There was a 
constant going to and fro between ship and shore throughout the winter, the men remain- 
ing on board for days during stormy weather. Probably there never was any general dis- 
embarkation upon Plymouth Rock at any one time, whether on the 21st of December, 
when the Mayflower was far away at Cape Cod, or on the 4th of January, according to the 
view advanced by S. H. Gay, in his article in the Atlantic Monthly, November, 1881, 
“When did the Pilgrim Fathers land at Plymouth ?” 

+ Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, 126. Itis very interesting that the Ply- 
mouth Church was first sheltered in the Common House and afterward in a Fort surmounted 
by six cannon. So fully were the Pilgrims imbued with the martial spirit that they actually 
marched to church, assembling “ by beat of drum, each with his musket or firelock, in front 
of the captain's door.” They marched up Fort Hill three abreast. ** Behind comes the Gover- 
nor, in a long robe; beside him, on the right hand, comes the preacher with his cloak on, 
and on the left the captain with his side-arms and cloak on, and with a small cane in his 
hand, and so they march in good order, and each sets his arms down near him. Thus they 
are constantly on their guard night and day.” Letter of De Rasiéres, a Dutch officer from 
New Netherlands, who visited New Plymouth in 1627. See Collections of New York Hist. 
Society, New Series, i. 362, or Russell’s Pilgrim Memorials, 143. 

t Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrims, 169. 
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safety.” But their first building was a Common House for a “ gen- 
erall randevoze.” Here the first Church Meeting on land was 
held January 31, 1621. Here was held the first regular Town 
Meeting in New England, February 27, “for the establishing of 
military orders.” Miles Standish was chosen Captain, and was given 
“authority of command in affairs.”* This was the first strictly local 
election in New England. It occurred more than a month before 
the election of Carver as Governor of Plymouth. To be sure Car- 
ver had been “confirmed ” Governor on board the Mayflower in 
the harbor at Cape Cod, November 21, 1620, immediately after the 
signing of the Compact, but Governors and Assistants had been 
chosen for each ship “to order ye people by ye way,” before the 
Colony set sail from Southampton. It is true John Carver was actu- 
ally Governor when the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth ; but it is also 
true that Miles Standish was at that time Captain, and had long been 
recognized as such in the conduct of explorations. The point is, that, 
in the actual foundation of the Colony at Plymouth, the choice of a 
military officer to command in affairs antedated the choice of civil 
officers, just as the “court of guard” antedated the General Court 
or Town Meeting, in the strictest meaning of those terms, although 
of course the “common sense of most” was the actual basis even 
of these martial institutions for defence. The salus publica was 
the foundation principle of Plymouth as of all civil society. 

Immediately after the election of Standish, the popular assembly 
was broken up by the appearance of two savages on Strawberry Hill 
or Watson’s Hill. The Townsmen armed at once and sent their 
headman, Captain Standish, accompanied by Stephen Hopkins, 
across the intervening Town Brook to parley with the Indians. 
From this time on, for many years, Captain Standish served as Chief 
Messenger for the Town Meeting, General Court or Folkmoct of 
Plymouth. He was chief spokesman in parleys with the Indians. 
He demanded of the fishermen at Cape Ann the restoration of Ply- 
mouth property. He arrested Morton at Merry Mount, and levied 
the expense of sending the rogue back to England upon Cape Ann 
and other local plantations then existing in New England. He ar- 
rested Indians and kept them in custody. He protected the life of 
one Indian simply because he was “a messenger,” it being against 
“the law of arms—in Europe to lay violent hands on any such.” 
He exercised the right of life and death over Indians beyond Ply- 
mouth borders, for in Massachusetts, at Mr. Weston’s feeble planta- 
tion, where certain treacherous savages were plotting the destruction 
of all the settlements, Standish and his men shut up the leaders in a 
cabin and there killed them, “striving to the last.” Other Indians 
were killed or hanged by his orders. He returned home to Ply- 
mouth, says the Pilgrim record, “in safety, blessed be God! and 

* Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrims, 180. 
+ Bradford, Hist. of Plymouth Plantation, 68. 
VOL. XXXV. 23 
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brought the head of Wituwamat with him,” which was “ brought to 

the fort and there set up.” There is something old English about 
this method of procedure. It looks like primitive martial law, 
During the absence of Standish an Indian had come into Town who 
was suspected of being a spy. By order of the Governor he was 
arrested, taken to the Fort, “locked in a chain to a staple in the 
court of guard, and there kept,” being told that he must remain con- 
tent “till the return of Captain Standish from Massachusetts.”* 

What shall we call this Captain of Plymouth’s Guard, this Keep- 
er of the Town’s Fort or Castle, this leader of expeditions, this or- 
ganizer of militia by “squadrons or companies,” appointing his own 
officers, holding “a general muster or training,” + this Captain-Gen- 
eral who became in 1645 the head of a military commission appoint- 
ed by the four United Colonies of New England, but who still “ con- 
descended” ¢ to review the local militia of Plymouth, this Marshal 
exercising the right of life and death in the conduct of Indian cam- 
paigns, this Martinet of a little village, where the first offence was 
John Billington’s “contempt of the Captain’s lawful command with 
opprobrious speeches,” the offender being therefor “convented be- 
fore the whole company—and adjudged to have his neck and heels 
tied together”? § What shall we call the man under whose direc- 
tion all such penalties must have been executed in early Plymouth? 
Surely not a mere Petty Constable, not simply a Captain of the local 
Militia, for he had also authority of command in public affairs. He 
was a colonial officer of the martial type, sometimes carrying the 
law in his own person like an ancient Roman pretor, an Earl 
Marshal or a Lord High Constable of England. Let us call Miles 
Standish the first martial representative in New England, as Miles 
of Gloucester was the first representative in Old England, of the 
iron hand of sovereign constabulary power, whence the “lower con- 
stableship was drawn and fetched,—as it were, a very finger of that 
hand.” 

In the year 1632 it was ordered by the General Court “ in re- 
gard of our dispersion so far asunder, and the inconveniency that 
may befall,” that every inhabitant provide himself a sufficient musket 
or other serviceable piece for war, also with ammunition.|| Such 


* Standish’s Expedition against the Indians of Wessagusset, in Young’s Chronicles of 
the Pilgrims, 336-45. The above details have been gathered from Mourt’s Relation and 
from Bradford’s History of the Plymouth Plantation. 

+ Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrims, 284. 

t Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Second Series, vol. x. 60, “ Notes 
on Duxbury.” 

§ Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrims, 199. This being “ the first offence ” committed 
in Plymouth, it was pardoned upon the culprit humbling himself; but soon after two ser- 
vants, who had fought a duel, were adjudged to the above Old English penalty, which was 
duly inflicted. John Billington was afterward, in 1630, hung for murder, being tried and 
executed by due forms of law. See Hutchinson, Hist. of Massachusetts, vol. ii. 413. The 
execution must have been under the supervision of Captain Miles Standish, for there was, 
at that time, no other High Sheriff or Constable in Plymouth Colony. The first differentia- 
tion of these offices did not occur until 1634. 

|| Plymouth Col. Records, i. 6; Laws, 14, 31. For “ Public Armes,” see Laws, 51, 105; 
“ Townes Armes,” 181. Town Armor! 
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requirements, involving constabulary inspections and the evolution 
of a system of penalties for default in armor, carry us back to the 
ancient Statute of Winchester, whereby every man in the kingdom 
was obliged to have in his house defensive armor for keeping the 
peace; or, to the still earlier Assize of Arms (1181) whereby the 
freemen of every community were to have each a doublet of mail, 
a head-piece of iron, and a spear.* New England is linked to Old 
England by an iron chain of martial habits and martial institutions. 
Captain Miles Standish and the Town Constables of Plymouth Col- 
ony are as much links in this chain connecting the beginnings of our 
Towns with the Parishes of the mother country as if these men had 
come over to New England with the Town Armor and Parish Rec- 
ords of their native hamlets. In fact, the Pilgrims entered New 
England in coats of mail, armed also with the Town idea and the 
Common Law. “There already—ay in the Mayflower’s cabin,” 
said Rufus Choate, “ was representative government. There already 
was the legalized and organized town, that seminary and central 
point and exemplification of elementary democracy.” 

By the law of England, the criterion of the existence of a Parish 
or Township is the presence of a local Constable. It is worth while 
to apply this criterion to a study of the genesis of Towns and Par- 
ishes in New England. We do not suppose that this has always been 
a conscious standard for legislative action in the recognition of towns 
or for the actual determination of Town or Parish units, but we 
claim that without a Constable, or some power representing the cor- 
porate responsibility of the community for the preservation of the 
local peace, a Town would be an impossibility. There have been 
Towns in New England without Selectmen, without Ministers, with- 
out a Church or a Common School, but there never was a Town 
without a Constable. He is the sine gua non of an organized Par- 
ish or Township, and that by the authority of the Common Law, 
than which there is no greater authority in the history of English 
institutions. Miles Standish was practically the first Constable of 
Plymouth. He was the first officer chosen with “command in 
affairs.” There is no evidence of the existence of any other Consta- 
ble at Plymouth until Jan. 1, 1634, when Joshua Pratt was “ cho- 
sen to the office of messenger and constable for Plymouth, and sworne 
to faithfulnes in the same.”{ The Constable of Plymouth in his ca- 
pacity of Messenger, appears to have been akind of High Sheriff. In 
1637 we find a Plymouth man sworn Messenger for the whole Gov- 
ernment and Constable for the Town of Plymouth. The duties of 
Messenger, according to the earliest law upon the subject, were to be 
ready at the Governor’s command or any of the Assistants’ warning, 
“to doe such service as shall be appointed for the good of the seve- 


* Stubbs’s Select Charters, 154. 
+ Life and Writings of Rufus Choate, i. 385. 
t Plymouth Col. Records, i. 21. 
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ral Colonies,* within this Government,” and to be esteemed a pub- 
lic officer for the execution of warrants in any part thereof. The 
use of the plural form “Colonies” as synonymous with Towns or 
Plantations within the Government of Plymouth, is curious and sug- 
gestive. As Constable for the special “ ward” of Plymouth, this 
officer was to have charge of the region from Jones’s River south- 
ward, as far as any inhabit. He was to serve as “Jaylor to 
keep such as shall be committed.” He was to execute punishment 
and penalties, and to give warning of marriages approved by civil 
authority. He was furthermore to act as Sealer of Weights and 
Measures, and as Surveyor of land, according to government orders. 
In his oath the Messenger swore loyalty to the King, and promised 
to promote “the welfare of the severall Colonies win this Goy- 
ernment of New Plymouth,” and as “Constable in the ward of 
New Plymouth,” to see that his Majesty’s peace be not broken.t 
Here, therefore, in the hands of one local officer, we see a bundle of 

owers derived from the Petty Constable of the English Parish, the 
High Constable of the Hundred, and the High Sheriff of the 
County. 

On the very day Joshua Pratt was chosen Constable and Messen- 
ger for Plymouth, Christopher Wadsworth was “ chosen constable for 
the ward of bownded between Jones River & Green's Harbour, and 
to serue the King in that office for the space of one whole yeare & 
to enter upon the place with the Gov' elect.”{ In like manner and 
at the same time, Anthony Annable was chosen Constable for the 
Ward of Scituate. The omission of the name Duxbury in the first 
instance is interesting, for the omission implies that the locality 
bounded by Jones’s River and Green’s Harbor was literally a Ward 
of Plymouth, although there can be no doubt as to the identity of 
the place with Duxbury, which name, according to Justin Winsor, 
was bestowed in compliment to Standish, who settled in the above 
region, and whose ancestral acres in England were known as Dukes- 
berry. “As early as 1630,” says Winsor, “for facilities of pastur- 
age and better planting, lands had been occupied in Duxbury, the 
people returning to Plymouth in the winter for better housing and 
ease of attending worship.”§ In the Plymouth Colony Records, 
under the date 1632, we find a formal agreement on the part of 
Captain Standish, John Alden, Jonathan Brewster and Thomas 
Prince, to move back into Plymouth for the winter time, in order 
that they may the better repair to the worship of God.|| In 1634 
“a palisade was ordered to be made beyond the creek at Eagle’s 
Nest, where Standish, Brewster and Paybody lived,” and that same 
year a Constable’s Ward was instituted in the above district. 


* Plymouth Laws, 18. + Ibid, 19. 
+t Plymouth Col. Records, i. 21. 
§ Winsor, Historical Account of Plymouth Colony and County, 5, in Plymouth County 
Atlas, G. H. Walker & Co., Boston, 1878. 
Plymouth Col. Records, Book of Deeds, 6. 
Collections of Mass. Hist. Soc., Second Series, x. 68. 
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The term “ Ward,” first used in designating Duxbury as a civic 
unit, is a very important connecting link between the Parish insti- 
tutions of Old and New England. Wards are familiar enough in 
modern city politics, but historically City Wards were derived from 
Hundreds, each Ward being under a Hundredes Ealdor of Alder- 
mannus Hundreti, and each Ward having subdivisions called 
Tithings or Precincts.”* But Old English Parishes had also their 
Wards and Precincts, which were often synonymous with Vills or 
Townships. The Parish Ward was simply a Constable’s Beat or 
District. The term Ward is derived from the Saxon Weard or 
Guard, and is closely connected with the ancient system of Watch 
and Ward, from which our modern police system has evolved. Both 
Watch and Ward were under the direction of a local Tithingman 
or Constable. The Ward was kept by day and the Watch by night. 
By the Assize of Arms (1252), for enforcing Watch and Ward, 
there were to be appointed in every Vill or Parish four or six men, 
according to the size of the place, who should watch throughout the 
night from sunset to sunrise, and if any stranger attempted to pass 
them, they were to arrest and detain him until the morning, when, 
if he could give a good account of himself, he was set free, but if 
he proved a suspicious character, he was handed over to the Tun 
Gerefa or Town Constable. If strangers would not allow them- 
selves to be arrested, the aforesaid watchman levied the Hue and 
Cry upon them, that is, they raised the Town and pursued the fugi- 
tives with shouts and cries from Parish to Parish, until they were 
finally captured, cum clamore et hutesio (Hue and Cry) de villa 
in villam, donec capiantur.t 

The ancient Plymouth records contain frequent allusion to “ those 
on Duxborrough Side.” In old English usage, a “Syde” was 
something more than the name would seem to imply: it was a dis- 
trict, an outlying quarter of the Town or Parish, but frequently an 
organic part of the same, like Fulham Syde of Fulham Parish. The 
Syde had its Sydeman,} whose duties were much the:same as those 
of a Tithingman or Petty Constable. A Syde without a local officer 
was only a geographical idea. A Sydeman made the place a civic 
community. The term Side is not uxcommon in the Towns of New 
England ; for example, East Side in the Town of Woburn. The name 
frequently occurs as the designation of a particular neighborhood as 
lying on this or that side of the Town, just as we say “North End” 
or “ North Part.” Vills, like Sides in New England, are frequently 

* Palgrave, English Commonwealth, i. 200; Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes of 


England, ii., Glossary, ‘‘ Hundredes Ealdor.” According to Stubbs, in the North of Eng- 
re “the shires are divided into Wards, and to the south into Hundreds.” Const. Hist. 


+ Stubbs’s Select Charters, 371. See also Statute of Winchester, 1285, for similar regula- 
lations concerning Watch and Ward, Stubbs’s Select Charters, 473-4. 

t In the 4 Jac. 1., cap. v., we find penalties prescribed for the repression of drunkenness, 
and the presentment of offenders is made one of the duties of ** Constables, Churchward- 
ens, Headboroughs, Tithingmen, Alecunners and Sydemen.”” 
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mere localities without any organic life, although the Vill is usually 
more personal, for example, /felloggville, whereas the Side is more 
geographical, taking its name usually from some point of compass, 
But a Side or a Vill without a Constable has no civic existence in 
the Common Law. 

We must regard Duxbury Side as a Vill or Parish of Plymouth 
until June 7, 1637, when it was recognized as an independent, self- 
governing “township ”* by the General Court. A church, or chapel 
of easement, was established on Duxbury Side as early as 1632, but 
the existence of a Church does not constitute a Parish according to 
the Common Law. The Parish is a civil institution both in origin 
and history. The only fact which gave Duxbury, in 1634, a legal 
existence as a Vill or Parish within the Town or larger Parish of 
Plymouth was the election in a Plymouth Town Meeting of a Con- 
stable for that Ward. As a Church-society Duxbury enjoyed nei- 
ther unity nor pastoral headship for several years after her first set- 
tlement. Many of her leading citizens continued to attend church 
at Plymouth, and there was no regular minister in Duxbury until 
1636.¢ But the presence or settlement of a minister does not make 
a Parish. In point of law and in point of fact, however, Duxbury 
was a Parish unit from the moment Christopher Wadsworth was cho- 
sen Constable for a Wardt of Plymouth bounded by Jones River 
and Green’s Harbor. 

For several years after 1634 Constables for the Wards of Duxbury 
and Scituate continued to be chosen in Plymouth Town Meeting. 
For instance, it was agreed January 1, 1635, that Christopher 
Wadsworth and Anthony Annable, Constables of Duxbury and Scit- 
uate, should continue in their places another year.§ The practice 
of electing Constables in the presence of all the freemen of the colo- 
ny appears to have gone on for several years after the recognition 
of Duxbury and Scituate as independent self-governing Towns, but 
we are inclined to suspect that, from the very beginning of constab- 
ulary elections, the candidate was nominated by the neighborhood 
or precinct which: he was appointed to govern. In 1645 we find 
“constables chosen by the severall townships and presented to this 
court and sworn.”|| Plymouth and Scituate then had two Consta- 
bles each ; Duxbury, Sandwich, Marshfield, Barnstable, Yarmouth, 


* Plymouth Col. Records, i. 62. Cf. ii. 31, for an interesting case where “‘ eich side of the 
towne, viz. the Eele Riuer and Joames Riuer shall for eich side bring six musketts w% 
shott, pouder, and the towne of Plymouth other six euery Lord’s day to the meeting with 
their swords and furniture to euery piece, ready for service if need require.” : 

+ Clark, Historical Sketch of the Congregational Churches in Massachusetts, 15. Win- 
sor, History of Duxbury, 171. 

t The use of the term *‘ Ward” for a germinant town was very general throughout Ply- 
mouth Colony. Constables were always sworn to serve in such and such a Ward (Laws, 
10), always corresponding to a jocal settlement or Plantation; for example, “ the ward of 
Barnstable (Plym. Col. Rec., i. 187). One of the most interesting cases is the “‘ Ward of the 
River Kennebecke” (iii. 59), the Pilgrim trading-post. This ward was something like the 
Constables’ Beats along the rivers of Alabama, 

§ Plymouth Col. Records, i, 32. || Ibid, ii. 83. 
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Taunton, Rehoboth, each one Constable. In 1652 the Constables 
of Sandwich, Yarmouth and Eastham were allowed “ to be sworne 
at home.”* Thus gradually the Towns of Plymouth Colony settled 
back into old English Parish usages of electing and qualifying their 
own Petty Constables, just as these same towns gradually became 
known under good old English names, although for the most part 
lanted in old Indian localities, and at first designated as such. 

The process of reproducing the Parish institutions of the mother 
country could not have been entirely an unconscious one with the 
settlers of Plymouth Colony. Constabulary oaths expressing loy- 
alty to the King prove that the colonists still felt themselves Eng- 
lish subjects and under the sovereignty of English law. The cor- 
respondences between the local institutions of Plymouth and those of 
old England, are too striking to admit of other interpretation than 
conscious imitation. In the prefaces to their Law books, the Ply- 
mouth legislators confess that they did not reject such of the laws of 
their native country “as would conduce vnto the good and grouth of 
soe weak a begining—as any Impartiall eye Not forstaled with pre- 
judice may ezely deserne.”+ The Plymouth lawgivers even re-insti- 
tuted Tithings for the government of the Indians by a system of 
Frank Pledge. As the conquered Saxons, living under Norman 
lords, were held to right in their own villages by a system of Ten- 
mentale under their own elected Tithingmen, so the Indian villagers 
were bound to keep the peace in groups of ten, each group under 
the charge of an Indian Tithingman, whose duty it was to “take 
the inspection, care, and oversight of his nine men and present theire 
faults [and] Misdemenors to the overseer,”{ who was appointed by 
the Governor. The white overseer and the Indian Tithingmen ap- 
pointed Indian Constables, holding office for a year, whose duty it 
was to attend the courts kept among the Indians for the purpose of 
“ciuilliseing ”§ them,'and to execute the warrants of the Overseer. If 
an Indian servant of a white man ran away into an Indian neigh- 
borhood, the Indians with whom he took refuge were bound by law 
to give immediate “notice of the said Runaway to the Indian Con- 
stable who shall imediatly ‘apprehend such Indian servant ; and 
cariy him or her before the Overseer or next Majestrate, whoe shall 
cause such servants to be whipt ; and sent home by the Constable to 
his or her master whoe shall pay said Constable for his service.” | 

It was required by law that “in every Constablerick there be a 
paire of stocks and a whipping post erected. Also a cage wz shall 
be of competent strength to detaine a prisoner, & these to be erected 
in such places as shall be thought meet by the severall neighbor- 
hoods where they concerne, vpon the penalty of Xs. for any towne- 

: Le gg Col. Records, iii. 8. ¢ Ibid, Laws, 72. 
Ibid, 239. Courts were held also among the Indians of Massachusetts. Mass. Col. 


Rec., ii. 188. 
|| Ibid, 255, 
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ship w* shalbe defectiue herein.”* Such local institutions as the 
Town Cage,t the Parish Stocks, the Whipping Post, and a Consta. 
ble to superintend whippings, cannot be explained as indigenous to 
New England, for they are the common inheritance of all English 
colonies in America. One Parish custom in particular clearly allies 
the Towns of Plymouth Colony with Old English Parishes, and that 
is the method of dealing with Tramps. By a law of 1661, reénacted 
in 1663, it was ordered by the General Court of Plymouth, that 
“if any person or persons shall come into this Gouvernment, that 
according to the law of England may justly be accounted vaga- 
bonds ; the Marshall or the Constable of the Towne wherevnto they 
come, shall apprehend him or them; and vpon examination soe a 
peering ; hee shall whip them or cause them to be whipt with rodds; 
soe as it exceed not fifteen stripes; and to give him or them a passe 
to depart the Gouvernment, and if any such person or persons shal- 
bee found without theire passe ; or not acteing according therevnto 
they shalbee punished again as formerly.” } 

The above regulation was first revived at Plymouth, not by Stat- 
ute but as a part of English law, for as early as 1641 we find that 
Jonathan Hatch was taken as a vagrant, and for his misdemeanors 
was censured to be whipt, & sent from constable to constable to 
Leiftennant Davenport at Salem.”§ How minutely this procedure 
corresponded with old English Parish usage may be seen by exam- 
ination of Lambard’s Duties of Constables, where it is said to be 
incumbent upon the Constable, Headborough, or Tithingman of the 
Hundred, Parish or Tithing, to arrest every Rogue and publicly 
whip him upon the bare back until it be bloody, and then send him 
from Parish to Parish, by the officers of the same, until the Rogue 
come to the place where he was born ; but if that place is not known, 
then to the Parish where the Rogue last dwelt for a whole year; 
and if that also is unknown, then to the Parish through which the 
Rogue last passed without receiving a flogging.|| Such a vigorous 
policy would probably exterminate the modern Tramp. 

The law against vagabonds was applied with considerable severity 
to strolling Indians. It was enacted by the General Court that no 
Indian should remove from one place or “ plantation” to another 
without a permit in writing from his “ overseer,” declaring whither 
he was going, for what reason, and how long he was going to stay. 
If any Indian was found without his pass, he was arrested by the 
Constable of the place into which he came, taken before “the next 
overseer,” who made the Indian pay a fine of five shillings “ or be 


* Plymouth Col. Records, Laws, p. 11, 95 circa 1636. 
at — were set up in the market places of the larger towns in Massachusetts. Mass. 
ec., V. 133. 
t Plymouth Col. Records, Laws, 206. 
Plymouth Col. Records, ii. 36. 
Lambard, Duties of Constables, 45-6. Compare with Lambard’s Eirenarcha, 204. The 
English Statutes are full of legislation regarding Rogues, Vagabonds, and Sturdy Beggars, 
e. g. 7 James I. cap. 4. 
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whipt and sent home to his owne place.” If there was no local 
* overseer ” of Indians in the place whither the vagabond came, then 
the English Constable in that Towne ” discharged the above office.* 
If Indians were found drunk in any “ Township,” they were taken 
by “the Constable of the Towne and sett in the stockes,”+ By ano- 
ther law, the penalty for the first offence was five shillings “or be 
whipt ;” for the second, ten shillings “or be whipt; and soe for 
euery time any of them shalbe convicted of drunkenes before any 
Court, Majestrate, ouerseer, tithingman or English Constable.” 
The judicial functions of old English Parish officers are here revived. 
It is noteworthy that the first Selectmen of Plymouth Colony had 
judicial duties. 

The close connection between Petty Constables and Tithingmen 
in Plymouth Colony is evident from the coéxistence of these institu- 
tions in the regulation of Indian Tithings and Indian villages, and 
from the fact that, in early Plymouth Towns, Constables discharged 
the Sunday duties, which, in later times, were usually associated 
with the office of Tithingman, although, as we have elsewhere 
shown,§ the Tithingman in early New England was by no means 
a mere Sunday Constable or ecclesiastical whipper-in, but the 
head-man of a neighborhood of at least ten famalies, as in Saxon 
England. From the laws of Plymouth Colony we learn that great 
abuses had arisen in sundry Towns by reason of certain persons be- 
having themselves profanely on the Lord’s day, staying out of 
Meeting, playing, jesting, and sleeping in the vicinity of the Meet- 
ing House. The Constables were instructed to take notice of such 
persons and to “sett them in the stockes.” The Constables were also 
to prevent “ vnessesary violent ryding on the Lord’s day.”|| All 
these peculiar customs originated, not with the Pilgrims or Puri- 
tans, but in the Parishes of Old England. 

The reproduction of constabulary institutions in the Massachusetts 
Colony we cannot notice in detail, but the process was immediate, 
and even more perfect than in Plymouth Colony. At the third 
Court of Assistants held at Charlestown September 28, 1630, John 
Woodbury was chosen Constable of Salem, and Thomas Stoughton 
Constable of Dorchester. At a Court held three weeks later, Con- 
stables were appointed for Charlestown, Roxbury and Watertown.{ 
It is not likely that these colonial appointments were anything more 
than the confirmation of existing officers and of candidates presented 


* Plymouth Col. Records, Laws, 254. 

t+ Ibid, 140. = ¢_ Ibid, 253. 

} “ Tithingmen,” Proceedings of American Antiquarian Society, New Ser., vol. i. Part 3. 

Plymouth Col. Records, Laws, 214, 224. Compare the Sunday duties of Plymouth 

Constables with those of the Salem Constables, see extract from MS. Town Records, 1676, 
in Osgood and Batchelder, Sketch of Salem, 17: “ three constables are to be at the three 
great doors of the meeting-house and allow none to go out till all the exercises are finished. 
All the boys are to sit on the three pair of stairs in the meeting-house, including those of the 
pulpit. One constable is to keep the dogs out of the meeting-house.” This office reminds 
us of the Dog-Whipper in English Parishes. 

{ Mass. Col. Rec., i. 76, 79. 
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by a local constituency. John Woodbury, who “did now [in 1630) 
take the oath of a constable,” was the old planter who had been 
sent as messenger to England in 1626 by Roger Conant and his 
companions. In 1628, before Captain Endicott came over, old 
Naumkeag had levied a local tax* of £1 10 shillings, in payment 
of an assessment made by Plymouth colony for the expenses incur. 
red by Captain Miles Standish in arresting Morton at Merry Mount 
and in sending the rogue back to England. Who more likely to 
have collected and paid over this tax than faithful John Woodbury? 
In 1629 Gov. Endicott received orders from the Miniedaus 
Company to “ appoint a carefull and dilligent overseer to each fami- 
ly.”t With the adoption of this system, which is the first approach 
in New England to the old English system of Tithingmen, it is 
highly probable that some one family overseer should have had su- 
perior authority over all the rest, just as did the “ overseer ” appoint- 
ed by the Governor of Plymouth colony, over the Indian Tithing- 
men throughout Plymouth towns. Governor Endicott was distinctly 
instructed{ by the Massachusetts Company to look into the work- 
ings of his government by families, and, if need be, to make an 
example of offenders; “otherwise,” said the Company, “your 
government wilbe esteemed as a scarcrow.” Correction, they 
added, was ordained for the fool’s back. As a wholesome warning 
to offenders, “a house of correction” was to be instituted. Endi- 
cott had authority to inflict punishment according to the nature of 
the offence and the laws of England. Public whippings and com- 
mitment to a lock-up or house of correction imply the existence of a 
Constable. When, therefore, we find Captain Endicott at the Court 
of Assistants, September 28, 1630, nominating John Woodbury as 
Constable for Salem, we are inclined to think it was merely for the 
sake of confirmation under the new government, and that John 
Woodbury was already quite familiar with constabulary duty. 

Let us now sum up in brief the more important functions of Petty 
Constables as reinstituted in New England. The following enu- 
meration is drawn from the laws of the Massachusetts Colony, but 
what was true of the local institutions of that Colony is true to a great 
extent of other New England Colonies. Every one of the following 
duties has its Old English prototype: a Constable had power to 
“ whipp & punish” or to provide for the same; to send or convey 
persons “ from connstable to connstable ;” to “ speede away all hues 
& crys” against thieves, robbers, murderers, manslayers, peacebreak- 
ers, on penalty of forty shillings in capital cases ; to apprehend with- 
out warrant all persons “overtaken with drincke,” all profane 
swearers, Sabbath breakers, vagrants, night-walkers ; to search for 


* Morton, New England’s Memorial (ed. 1826), 142; Gov. Bradford’s Letter Book, 1624- 
30, in Collections of Mass. Hist. Soc., Ist series, vol. 3, p. 63. 

+ Mass. Col. Rec., i. 400. 

{~ Massachusetts Col. Records, i. 393, 397, 400, 401, 405. 
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such persons in suspetted or disorderly places and in houses licensed 
to sell beer or wine; not to apprehend by order of magistrate with- 
out a warrant ; to warn any person to assist him, and none to refuse 
on penalty of ten shillings; to “carry his black staffe” in execution 
of his office that none may plead ignorance ; to take notice of “com- 
mon coasters, vnprofitable fowlers, & other idle persons, & tobacco 
takers—and of such as harbor any young people, children, servants, 
apprentices, students or schollers,” without hastening them to their 
respective employments; to aid custom house officers in the search 
for wines, by breaking open cellars, &c.; to levy all fines and 
“gather all toune rates ;” to clear accounts with the “countrje Tre- 
surer ;” to register in a book all lost goods or strays and to cry the 
same at “ three generall toune meetings or lectures ;” to present the 
names of all persons refusing “to watch & ward ;” to begin “the 
constables watch ” annually on the first of May and not give over 
nntil the last of September; to see that the watch be of “ sufficijent 
able men, & not youths;” to secure or commit “ any inhabitant or 
stranger after tenne of the clocke at night, behaving themselves de- 
boist,”"* and not giving a good account of themselves to “ye con- 
stable or watchman,” the Constable to carry them before a magis- 
trate the next morning; to provide “at the tounes charge” all 
weights and measures required by law for “toune standards,” and, 
upon warrant from the “toune sealer” to warn all inhabitants to 
bring in their weights and measures to be tried and sealed ; to serve 
all attachments as may be directed in any civil case; to “ warne the 
freemen of theire toune in the 2d week of March annually to mete 
together ;” to make return under their hand of the names of depu- 
ties ; to pay the Marshal General three pence out of every attachment 
that may be served; to execute warrants for the choice of jurymen, 
and to warn the persons chosen ; in case of the untimely or unnatu- 
ral death of any person, to “summon a jury of twelve discreete 
men” to inquire into the cause and manner of the death; to give 
warning unto the inhabitants of their town of husbands living 
apart from their wives; not to refuse the office of a Constable being 
orderly chosen thereto under penaltyt of five pounds, and if in 
Boston, ten pounds; “in case of any servants running from theire 
master, or inhabitants going privily away, with suspition of the in- 
tention, in ye absence of a magistrate, the connstable and two of the 
cheife inhabitants is to presse men, boates and pinnaces, at the pub- 
lique charge, to pursue such persons by sea or land, & bring them 


* Deboist, perhaps from the past participle of “ debosh,” an old English corruption of 
debauch, to be found in Beaumont and Fletcher. 

+ In Old England penalties were everywhere in vogue for refusing local offices. Lam- 
bard gives abundant examples. It was regarded as a duty for the best men in the Parish to 
serve in the office of Constable, and that by a system of rotation, not indeed for the sake of 
spoil, but in order that the burden of the office might be shared by all. We have as yet 
found no English precedent for the town policy of Ashby, Mass., which from 1811 to 1835, 
sold the office of Constable to the highest bidder. See Drake, S. A., Hist. of Middlesex 
County, i. 225. And yet military offices used to be sold in England. 
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backe by force of armes;” to inform the Court of all new comers 
who settle themselves without license.* 

This remarkable list of duties, which we have given in the very 
language of the original laws, comprises, together with the control of 
Highways and Bridges, the chief substance of constabulary duty in 
early New England. By comparing this list with that given in the 
Humphrey manuscript-warrants of constabulary duty issued in Old 
England, it will be seen that the early English institution was repro. 
duced in every essential detail.t The original object of Massachu- 
setts in proclaiming its constabulary law was that “each connsta- 
ble may vnderstand his duty.” The object of the English warrants 
was to give the “ Articles to be diligently enquired of—by the Petty 
Constable & Tithingmen in euery parish, town, & hamlet.” This 
spirit is very different from the degenerate conception of Constables 
entertained by Blackstone, who says of constabulary power, “con- 
sidering what manner of men are for the most part put into these 
offices, it is perhaps well that they are generally kept in ignorance.” 
Our Forefathers in England and New England made their best men 
Constables and Captains of Militia, and clothed both offices with 
dignity and honor. Historically the one office is as honorable as 
the other, for Constables and Commanders of the Militia were in 
ancient times one and the same. Militia Captains represent more 
fully perhaps the survival of the original constabulary spirit, the 
idea of armed force, which is the foundation and defence of all civil 
institutions. 

But Constables, in their civil capacity, are also cases of historic 
survival. Every one of the powers enumerated above, however 
ignorant the modern Petty Constable may be of their full signifi- 
cance, links the communal life of to-day to its Old English be- 
ginnings. Every item of constabulary duty is an assertion of a fun- 
damental principle in civil society, the sovereignty of the communi- 
ty, of the salus publica, over the individual. The Constable rep- 
resents the organized force of the State or Commonwealth. The 


* Mass. Col. Records, iv. Part 1., 324-27. Cf. ii. 150-1. See also Laws of the Colony and 
Province of Massachusetts Bay (1814), 82-84, and the recent edition of the Acts and Re- 
solves of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, under “Constables.” Public Statutes of 
Massachusetts (1882), ‘‘ Constable.” We have examined the Colonial Records ot Con- 
necticut, the New Haven Colonial Records, and the Records of the Colony of Rhode Isl- 
and and Providence Plantativuns, as well as those of Plymouth Colony, but have no where 
found so complete an exhibition of constabulary duty as that given in the first citation of 
the Col. Records of Massachusetts. In the last edition of the Public Statutes of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts (1882) may be found certain cases of survival, such as the 
power of requiring aid in cases of escape (217, 239), and the duty of enforcing the law 
against Sabbath-breaking and profane swearing. 

+ For other means of comparison between constabulary duty in New England and Old 
England, see Lambard’s “ Duties of Constables,” and Wilcox’s ‘* Office of Constable, com- 
prising the laws relating to High, Petty and Special Constables, Headboroughs, T ithing- 
men, Borsholders and Watchmen, with an account of their institutions and appointment. 
This is an English book, based upon Lambard and published about 1827, republished in 
Philadelphia, in 1840, by John S. Littell, in the so-called ‘‘ Law Library.” There are some 
interesting remarks upon Constables in The Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1881, by Henry A. 
Blake, on ‘The Irish Police.” He says, “ Everything in Ireland, from the muzzling of & 
dog to the suppression of a rebellion, is done by the Irish constabulary.” 
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entire strength of the People, the whole weight of the Common Law, 
the accumulated force of civic experience and institutional history, may 
be brought to bear in the restraint of violence and in the keeping of 
the public peace by constabulary power. Consider what was rep- 
resented by the “black staffe” which the Constables of early New 
England carried in the execution of their office, that none might 
plead ignorance. It was a black staff, “about five foote, or five & 
ahalfe foote long, tiped at ye upper end, about five or six inches, 
with brasse.”* This Tipstaffe was something like the Black Rod 
still borne by the Gentleman Usher of the English Parliament, when 
he taps at the door of the House of Commons and summons them 
to the bar of the House of Lords. The black staff of the New Eng- 
land Constable was “ provided by ye towne” as a symbol or badge 
of office. We find mention of the Black Staff in the Town Records 
of Salem and Groton.t What did this emblem signify historically ? 
It meant the approach of royal authority or of the sovereignty of the 
Commonwealth. Among the East Saxons it was customary, once 
a year, to carry the Wardstaff of the King, which represented his 
person, from Hundred to Hundred, from Manor to Manor, and from 
Parish to Parish, as a token of the entrance of the King’s peace. 
Wherever the Staff came, borne by the Bailiff of Ongar Hundred, 
tenants and land-owners kept watch with the sacred emblem over 
night “ until the sunne arrising,” so that “the King be harmless and 
the countree scatheless.” In the morning the Lord of the Town or 
Manor repaired to the Wardstaff, and, in the presence of all the 
Watch, scored thereon a notch as a token of loyal service done that 
year. Then the Staff was delivered again to the Bailiff and sent on 
to the Lord of the next Town or Manor, with a message in verse 
called the “ Tale of the Wardstaffe,” ending with these words : 
“ Sir, by leave, take this Staffe, 
This is the Tale of the Wardstaffe.” 

And thus through all the Towns and Hundreds of Essex, the 
willow staff was borne until it came to Atte Wode, where it was 
thrown into the sea.t With some such ceremony perhaps the Con- 
stable’s Tipstaffe was early associated as symbolizing the presence 
of the King. Possibly the local keepers of the King’s peace simply 
touched the Wardstaff with their own staves, thus deriving a certain 
measure of royal authority. It was certainly the custom in the Hun- 
dreds or Wapentakes of the North of England for the chief men of 
the district to recognize the authority of the Hundredman by touching 

* Mass. Records, ii. 151 ; iv. Part I. 325. Constables “ acting from their oune authority ” 
were required by law to take with them their black staves in the execution of their office ; 
but when armed with a warrant, they might carry their Tipstaffe or not, as they pleased, 
see v.29. Items concerning the use of this ancient emblem may also be found in the Acts 
and Resolves of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, e. g. i. 155. 

+ Salem Town Records (Historical Collections of Essex Institute, Second Series, vol. i. 
147 : “ two blackstaues of sixe foot long or thereabout be provided for ye Constables, & Ed: 
Batter to speak to ffran: Perry to haue them made.” S. A. Green, Early Records of Gro- 


ton, 19: Item “ toe black staffe 0 3 6. 
t Palgrave, English Commonwealth, ii. clviii.-clxii., “ Tale of the Wardstaff.” 
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his lance with their own weapons in a public assembly.* If we may 
believe Herbert Spencer, the idea of royal sceptres developed from 
the chieftain’s spear, and “the spears borne by subordinates, sym- 
bolizing their deputed authority, gradually changed into staves of 
office, batons of command, and wands.”f The Old English Ti 
staffe was the legal badge of office for both Constables and Tithing. 
men in the Massachusetts Colony. In the Plymouth Towns every 
Constable was required by law to have “a constables staffe” to distin- 
guish him in the discharge of his office, and to be delivered to his 
successor as a symbol of the transfer of power.{ These Tipstaves 
have continued in use in many New England Towns down to a very 
recent date. We remember to have seen within a few years at Am- 
herst College Commencements, held in the old Parish Meeting 
House, a force of special Constables employed to seat the “ congre- 
gation,” and bearing black staves as an emblem of their official au- 
thority. An esthetic transformation of ancient custom may be seen 
at Smith College Commencements, Northampton, where young 
ladies acting as ushers carry tasteful wands, tipped, not with brass, 
but with ribbon, and where the only vestige of constabulary duty 
is a male professor, who stands on guard. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of ancient constabulary power 
as perpetuated in New England down to the present day, is the pow- 
er to “speede away all hues & crys”§ against thieves, robbers, mur- 
derers, and breakers of the public peace.” This power connects New 
England Towns most intimately, not only with Old English Parishes 
but with Saxon Village Communities. In the early middle ages 
the Hue and Cry was a terrible means of executing justice. It let 
loose an entire village, like a pack of wolves, in pursuit of an out- 


* Laws of Edward the Confessor, xxx. (Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes of Eng- 
land, i. 455). Everwichescire, Nicholescire, Notingehamscire, Leicestrescire, Norhamtun- 
escire, et usque ad Watlingestrete, et viii. milliaria ultra Watlingestrete, sub lege An- 
glorum. Et quod alii vocant hundredum, supradicti comitatus vocant wapentagium, et 
hoc non sine causa: cum enim aliquis accipiebat prefecturam wapentagii, die constituto, 
conveniebant omnes majores contra eum in loco ubi soliti erant congregari, et, descendente 
eo de — suo, omnes assurgebant contra eum, et ipse erigebat lanceam suam in altum, et 
omnes de lanceis suis tangebant hastam ejus, et sic confirmabant se sibi. Et de armis, quia 
arma vocant wappa, et taccare, quod est confirmare. 

+ Herbert Spencer, Ceremonial Institutions, 177. In Hazlitt’s edition of Blount’s Ten- 
ures of Land and Customs of Manors, p. 80, is a very curious allusion to the Tithingman’s 
wand. ‘The Tithingman of Combe Keynes is obliged to do suit at Winfrith-court; and 
after repeating the following incoherent lines, pays threepence, and goes out without say- 
ing another word : 

With my white rod, 

And I am a fourth post, 

That threepence makes three, 

God bless the King and the lord of the franchise ; 

Our weights and our measures are lawful and true, 
Good-morrow, Mr, Steward ; I have no more to say to you, 

On default of any of these particulars the court leet of Combe is forfeited.” 

~ Plymouth Colony Records, Laws, 122; Brigham’s edition of Plymouth Laws 
(1836), 266. ‘‘ Every Constable shall have a Black Staffe tipped with Brasse, as @ 
Badge of his office, which as he hath opportunity, he shall take with him when he 
goeth to discharge any part of his office, yet notwithstanding, the want of his staffe shall 
not hinder him from executing his office in any kinde, if occasionally he be without it, nor 
exempt any from assisting him therein that may know him to be the Constable.” 

§ Mass. Col. Records, iv. Part I. 324. 
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law or fugitive. Eyery man called upon by the Reeve or Tithing- 
man was obliged to leave work or repose and join the human hunt. 
When the Hue and Cry reached the next village, the head man of 
that place was obliged by the law of the Saxons to summon his 
villagers and speed away. The whole Hundred and the whole Shire 
were thus quickly aroused, and woe then to the wretched outlaw. 
The country was filled with human hounds thirsting for his blood. 
It is fearfully significant of the immense power invested in the early 
New England Constable that he too could raise the old Saxon Hue 
and Cry, “by foote, & if need be, by horse,”* in hot pursuit of all 
capital offenders. In the King’s name the Constable could raise the 
Town and compel all men to join him in the pursuit of a criminal. 
Not even the Selectmen could refuse his call for aid, under penalty 
of the law.t And to this day the Petty Constables of New 
England have the same old power. Should it become necessary, 
the lowly officer of any obscure hamlet could assert, like the High 
Sherifft of a County, the authority of the Commonwealth and com- 
mand all the men in his neighborhood to join him in the preservation 
of the peace. Petty Constables have the power of the State behind 
them, and rely upon it. We have seen a crowd of men called upon 
by a Parish Constable to aid him in arrest. The familiar cry of “Stop 
Thief!” if raised by a Petty Constable, converts all persons who 
hear it into a constabulary band, or regular Hue and Cry to chase the 
offender. With a warrant issued in due form, a Petty Constable 
may pursue a criminal by foot or by horse, by railroad or tele- 
graph, from Town to Town, from County to County, and may “ap- 
prehend him in any place in the Commonwealth.”§ 

In these modern times of civic order and well-regulated peace, the 
iron hand of Law is seldom laid with its full force upon a transgressor. 
Constables occasionally serve a writ, or arrest a vagabond “ overtaken 
with drincke,” but the chief duty of their office now appears to be 
that of attending to their own private concerns and ignoring the 
pranks of small boys. The Constable may be a quiet, unobtrusive 
man, but he still represents the majesty of Law. There is latent 
power in the constabulary office, as in all our homely local insti- 
tutions. The authority of the Townsmen sometimes sleeps, but it 
is a lion sleeping before the gate of a citadel. The young lions of 
liberty play fearlessly within the reach of Law, and still the lion 
sleeps. But let an enemy approach from without, or a traitor come 
forth from within. Behold, a lion stands in the way. There is 
a lion in the street. 


* Mass. Col. Records, ii. 182. + Ibid, ii. 150. 
t Public Statutes of Mass. (1882), 217, 239. 
§ Herrick, Town Officer (1870), 144. Public Statutes of Mass. (1882), 239. 
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ADDENDUM. 
Hog-Reeves or Hog-Constables. 


In many old Towns in New England, for example in the ancient 
Town of Plymouth, there is a surviving type of a local officer, 
which is more primitive than the office of Tithingman or Petty Con- 
stable. Before there were keepers of the village-peace in the Sax- 
on sense, there were keepers of swine which roamed tribal domains, 
Before nomad chieftains had stables and hostlers, they had their 
flocks and herds and droves of swine, all with appointed herdsmen. 
Although doubtless every chief had his servants trained for tribal 
defence, as did Abraham his three hundred and eighteen men,* yet 
pastoral institutions, like the herdsmen of Gerar who strove with 
Isaac’s herdsmen, f carry us back to a more rudimentary stage of soci- 
ety than a numerically organized martial Host, like the Hundreds 
and Tithings of the Saxons when they occupied Britain. In fact 
the invading Saxons brought with them, in all probability, ideas of 
older institutions than Hundredmen and Tithingmen, in short primi- 
tive, more or less servile institutions, inherited by their ancestors from 
the high pasture-lands of Asia, and connecting our Aryan race with 
all pastoral peoples, if not with primitive savagery. Among those 
institutions was that one of which Scott has given us a graphic de- 
scription in the person of Gurth,t the Saxon Swine-Herd, who in 
the upland pastures of the West Riding of Yorkshire represented not 
merely the survival of primitive Saxon speech, but the survival of a 
primitive pastoral office. In fact Scott calls him a second Eumzus, 
who was the Swine-Herd of Odysseus. In Saxon England Swine- 
Herds were a very necessary institution. Swine were so numerous in 
the days of King Edgar that he was obliged to proclaim a law to the 
effect that no animal of this species should be allowed to enter Church 
if it could possibly be hindered.§ Hog-Reéeves and Dog-Whippers 
were stationed at cathedral doors in time of service to prevent pro- 
fane intrusion. The function of dog-whipping was handed on to 
New England Tithingmen and Constables, who sat at the doors of 
the Meeting-House to keep out dogs and keep in boys. Hogreeves 
were almost everywhere instituted in our early Towns. 

In New England the very first liberties specifically granted to 
Towns were concerning the herding of cattle and swine, and the reg- 
ulation of fences and common fields. In the colonial records of 

* Genesis, xiv. 14. + Ibid, xxvi. 20; ef. xiii. 7. 

t Scott, Ivanhoe, chap. i. “One part of hisdress . . . was a brass ring resembling 
a dog’s collar—soldered fast around his neck, so loose as to form no impediment to his 
breathing, yet so tight as to be incapable of being removed, excepting by the use of the 
file. On this singular gorget was engraved in Saxon characters, an inscription of the fol- 
lowing purport: ‘ Gurth, the son of Beowulph, is the born thrall of Cedric of Rother- 
wood.’”’ Rotherwood is an old name designating a place for Rother-beasts (from the 
Saxon hrudher, mod. Ger. Rind), The term was usually applied to cows and oxen. Rother- 
beasts are mentioned in the 3 and 4 Edward VI. Rother-beasts were brought over to New 


England, see White’s Planter’s Plea, in Young’s Chronicles of Massachusetts. 
§ Thorpe; Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, ii. 251. 
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Massachusetts we find resolutions like the following: “ Euery towne 
shall haue liberty to make such orders aboute swine as they shall 
judge best for themselues.”* ‘Towns were ordered to choose yearly 
some one discreet person, who shalbee called the hogreeve,”+ who 
had power to seize all “ wild swine,” going without a keeper, with- 
out yoke or tethering line, or some means of restraint. Swine were 
often allowed to run at large if properly yoked or ringed.t It is 
rather surprising to one familiar with the open lawns and beautiful 
streets of Stockbridge, the model town of Berkshire, to find in its 
original Town Records repeated entries like the following: “ Voted, 
that the hoggs be yoked and run at large by the 15th of April next.”§ 
In Stockbridge the Hogreeves, as indeed all Town Officers, with the 
exception of Moderator and Town Clerk, were originally Indians. 
The Town Records are full of strange, uncouth Indian names, which 
appear all the stranger from their combination with Old Testament 
or Christian names; for example, Jehoiakim Nau-naum-pe-tonk, 
Constable; David Nau-nau-nee-ke-nuk, Tithingman; Jacob Nau- 
naughtaunk, Hogreeve; Solomon Waunaupaugus, Peter Popgun- 
aupeet, and John Konkapot, Selectmen. We find “hog constibls 
and fens uewers” in the Early Records of Groton, recently edited 
by Dr. Samuel A. Green with careful reference to historical ortho- 
graphy. The variety of ways in which Groton Town-Clerks con- 
trived to spell|| the same office is marvellous to behold. Evidently, 
like General Jackson, they despised a man who could spell a word 
in only one way. 

The election of Hogreeves is still kept up in many old New Eng- 
land Towns. The conferment of that office at the annual Town- 
Meeting is now regarded as a kind of municipal joke. Almost. in- 
variably the honor is given to persons who are least likely to appre- 
ciate it, for example to newly married men. In the town of Ply- 
mouth a rising young lawyer and a Harvard graduate, soon after his 
marriage, was dignified by his fellow townsmen with the venerable 
office of Hogreeve. In a Western Massachusetts Town we have 
heard of a popular minister who was elected Hogreeve by the unani- 
mous vote of his parishioners. He retaliated in a little speech, say- 
ing that he had always supposed that he had been invited to that 
town as a shepherd of the sheep, but he was now surprised to learn 
that it was really as keeper of quite a different sort of animals. 

* Mass. Records, i. 119; cf. i. 110, 86, 87; Plymouth Col. Records, Laws, 15, 25, 27, 32. 
+ Mass. Records, i, 182. In Groton, Mass., there were Swine-Herds and Overseers of 


the Swine. See Green, Early Records, 114, 115, “ Swinerd.” 
o Green, Early Records of Groton, 48, 108; Town Records of Salem, 64, 68, 85, 130, 143, 
2 


‘MS. Town Records of Stockbridge, March 15, 1748. 
Green, Early Records of Groton, 88; cf..90, ‘ Constibll;” 98, “ Constabelle;” 99, 
“ cunstabell ;” 108, ‘' fenc fuer ;” 115, “ fence ueers,” 116,, “ fenc uewer.” 
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DOCUMENTS DEFINING THE Duties OF CONSTABLES. 


18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., 
Sept. 15, 1881. 
H. B. Apams, Esq., 


Dear Sir: Jonas Humfrey,* of Dorchester, the ancestor of the family 
(Humphrey or Humphreys) in that town, arrived in “ 1637,” on “ the 
9 of September.” The next day, as appears by the Dorchester Town 
Records, he bought the house, home lot, and other lands of William Han- 
num.$ This home lot has been in possession of the family to the present 
time, and is now owned and occupied by Deacon Henry Humphreys, of the 
seventh generation in descent from Jonas,$ who was, according to tradition, a 
constable in Wendover, co. Bucks, England, before coming to this country. 
Tradition further states that he brought with him two original papers in 
which the duties of a constable are set forth very explicitly, in twelve arti- 
cles. The first document sent you with this, I carefully copied from one 
of those papers. The second was transcribed from a manuscript copy. 
The original of the latter I saw and made a fac-simile of more than thirty 
years ago. I am sorry to say that both the original and the fac-simile are 
now missing. Yours truly, 

Wittiam B. Trask. 


To the Constables of Wendouer Burrough cum fforence|| and to eu’y of 
them 


These are in his Ma‘: name to will & require yo” to giue notice of these 
Articles hereunto annexed to the Church wardens & ou’seers of y* poore of 
yo" pish and that both you and the said Church wardens & ou’seers doe 
bringe vnto his Ma": Justices at the Red Lyon in Wendouer on Wednes- 
day the 27“. of this Instant Moneth of June by Eight of the Clock in the 
forenoone their Presentm": according to each Articles as they shall be- 
longe to their seu’all offices And farther that Yo": doe certifye to his 
Ma* Justices exactly w': Alehouses are licensed and W': vnlicensed w"in 
yo" lib’ties Strictly enioyning all the said Alehouse keepers licensed and 
vnlicensed not to fayle to be before his Ma": Justices at the same tyme and 
that w"" the aduice of the minister & some three o" fower of the most Sub- 
stantiall Inhabitants yo” doe certifye vnto them what number of Alehouses 
are fit to be licensed in you" pish and what psons are fittest to keepe them 
and alsoe that you certifye to them what psons there are that doe vsually 
vent & sell Tobacco by retayle in yo" towne & of their fitnesse soe to doe, 
together w" the names of such othe’ psons as you shall thinke fitt to be 
admitted to vse that trade together with the trade w® they now vse And 
farther that you keepe a diligent and strict Warde by daye & Wacth by 
night and that you doe vpon Tewsdaye the 26™ of this Instant June take 


* See History of Dorchester, 101, 124. 

+ Manuscript of the late Deacon James Humphreys, who died in Dorchester, July 13, 
1845, aged 92 years. 

t See Fourth Report of the Record Commissioners, Boston, 1880, page 24. 

§ Clapp Memorial, xvii., 274, 275. 

|| ‘* The parish of Wendover includes the Borough and the Forrens, the latter being that 
gee ge the limits of the township, which was not entitled to burgage privileges.” 

, xvii. 
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w'" you sufficient ayde and make a priuate & dilygent search w'"in yo" lib- 
ertyes fo" Rogues vagabonds and idle persons & that yo” bringe before his 
Ma": Justices to the place aforesaid on the sayd 27" day of June all such 
of them as shall seeme sturdye dangerous and incorrigible and that yo": doe 
punish & send away accordinge to law all such as are not dangerous & in- 
corrigible and that yo’: be then & there p'sent to giue a strict accompt of 
the due execution hereof fayle not dated this 20" day of June 1632: 

ffrom S‘ Leonards pme W™ GRAUNGE 


You and the Church wardens remember to pay the q’teridge fo" the kings 
bench Marshalseys and mayned souldyers to me on the Day abouesayd at 
yo" towne. 


Warrant—Bucks.— 

Articles to be diligently enquired of and distinctly & particulary an- 
swered unto in writing by the high Constables within every hundred, and 
by the petty Constables & Tithing men in euery parish, town & hamlet, at 
the assises to be holden for the Countye of Bucks. 


1. You shall enquire of and truely report the name of all Popish recu- 
sants in your parish who do forbeare to repaire to the Church according to 
the law. The names of men & women or dame of the Who do not 
familye, The names of the servants by their surnames ordinarily 
& names of baptisms, the names of all Schollmasters resort 
And you shall certifye the names of all such persons, as to the Church 
make or resort unto any pryvate Conventicles, or meetings, under colour of 
exercise of religion. 

2. You shall present the names of all such, as doe not resort to devine 
service every sunday according to the law, & Certifye, whether the 12* for- 
feyted be required & received and duely imployed for the poore ; of whom it 
hath been levied & of whom neglected. 

3. You shall certifye, what felonyes have been comited within your 
towne & parish, which have come to your knowledge; against whome, of 
what kind & nature, & who hath prosecuted the same ; & if any robbe- 
ryes since the assises last past have been committed, you certifie whether 
hue and cry have been made, and the same have been duely pursued by 
horsemen & footmen, or in whose default, or by whose negligence the 
same hath fayled to be duely pursued, & also whether watches have been 
duely kept for the apprehension of fellions or vagrants, or by whose default 
the same have been neglected. 

4. You shall Certifye, what vagrant persons have been apprehended 
within your parish since the tyme aforesaid, and what lett pass not appre- 
hended, or not punished; who have been sent to the house of correc- 
tion, when & how they have been delivered from thence ; & by whose neg- 
ligence same hath happened, & who have relieved such vagrants with meat, 
drink, or lodging. 

5. You shall enquire & certifye what cottages erected, by whom, & by 
whose meanes contrary to the statute of 3¢ Eliz. & what inmates intertayn- 
ed, & by whom. 

6. You shall certifye how many tavernes, innes, alehouses, & typling 
houses their are in the parish, who keep the same, how long they have kept 
them, & which of these alehouses are licensed, and which not, & in what 
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places their houses stand, & whether they sell ale or beere according to 
the assise or not; which of these innes intertayne neighbours as alehouses; 
who hath been drunk within the parish since the last assise,.& in what inne 
or alehouse, the same hath hapned, & who have mayntayned any unlawful 
games their. 

7. You shall enquire who are or have been since the tyme aforesaid in- 
grossers, forestallers, regrators, of corn within said county, or any other 
county, who dwell or reside within your precinct, what kind of corne or 
grain & of what quantitye they have been ingrossers, & forestallers, or re- 
grators ; & who are maltsters within your parish to sell there mault againe, 
& who use brew houses for ale or beere within your parish, & who of them 
sell to any unlicensed alehouse. ‘ 

8. You shall certifie the names of all the petty Constables in your towne 
& parish, & their abilyties, & by whom they have been made, nominated, 
or chosen to the end that men of abilytie & good discretion maybe chosen 
to these places. 


9. You shall enquire, & certifye, what servants have been put out of 
service, or have put themselves out of service, & their termes not expired, 
where this hath hapned, & what is become of such servants; & what un- 
married persons of able bodye live out of service, whether they have meanes 
to live without labor ; if they doe labor, who sett them on worke. 

10. You shall enquire what bridges, or highwayes are in decay in your 
parish, & through whose default the same hath hapned. 

11. You shall enquire and certifie what causes are provided in your 
parish for setting the poore on worke, or how or by what meanes the 
poore are sett on worke in your parish; & what apprentices have been 
placed, or bound forth in your parish, & who refused to receive & keep any 
apprentice soe offered to be put forth by the Justices of peace ; what bas- 
tard hath been born within your parish, who the mother, who the reputed 
father, how they have been punished, & how the bastard provided for. 

12. You shall enquire & certifie what ryotts have beene committed in 
your parish, within the time aforesayd, by whome, when & how the same 
hath beene punished. 


High Constable of the hundred shall call the petty constables before him, 
a weeke before the Assises, & receive their answers in writing, to every one 
of these 12 articles. 

And, the High Constable & every of the petty Constables shall affirme 
the truth of their Certificates upon their Oath, on or before the Assises, be- 
fore one of the Justices of the peace, a week before the assises or at the 
monthly meetings of the Justices of that division. 


You are to returne answer Jo. HEATH 
in writing to euery of Fy* Haynes 
these 12 articles to me 
at Wendouer the 27** 

of June alsoe. 
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THE GENEALOGY OF EZEKIEL WILLIAMS OF NEW HART- 
FORD, ONEIDA COUNTY, N. Y,, 


INCLUDING BOTH MALE AND FEMALE LINES OF DESCENT. 
Compiled by Tuomas W. Sewarp, of Utica, N. Y. 


HIS genealogical list is confined to the descendants of Ezekiel Wil- 

liams, the third son of John Williams, of Roxbury, Mass., who was of 
the fourth generation from Robert through his third son Stephen. This 
list is a companion piece to the article relating to Thomas Williams, which 
appeared in this magazine under the date of January, 1880. Thomas and 
Ezekiel were brothers, born in Roxbury, the one in January, 1754, and 
the other in October, 1755, and were of the fifth generation from Robert of 
that town. Together they learned the tanner’s trade of their father John 
in Roxbury, and jointly carried it on there until the year 1783. Two sis- 
ters, Susanna and Sarah, daughters of Thomas Dana, were married, the one 
to Thomas, the other to Ezekiel, Nov. 20,1777. In the year 1783 the 
two brothers moved to Framingham, Mass. Here disaster fell upon 
them, through suretyship. By arrangement with lenient creditors they 
were enabled to emigrate in the year 1790 to the infant settlement of New 
Hartford in Whitestown, N. Y. Here they added farming to the business 
of tanning, and trained four of their five sons to both pursuits. Untiring 
industry and rigid self-denial enabled them, in a few years, to pay off their 
liabilities, repeated journeys to the east being made for that purpose, on 
foot, and in mid winter. Towards the close of the last century they built 
and jointly occupied the framed dwelling house, standing unchanged in 
1882, on the north-west side of the principal village street. In the year 
1810 this joint family and business life was broken by the removal of Tho- 
mas to Cazenovia, N. Y. Ezekiel remained in New Hartford until the 
year 1816, when the property was sold, and he moved to Vernon, N. Y. 
In the year 1829 he repurchased the New Hartford homestead, returned to 
it, and there died August 30, 1849. 


1. Rosert’ Witviams, of Roxbury, Mass., was probably born in Nor- 
wich, Norfolk Co., England, about 1593. He came to America in 1637, 
settled in Roxbury and was admitted a freeman May 2, 1638. He died at 
Roxbury, September, 1693. He married Elizabeth Stratton, who was 
born 1594, died July 28, 1674, a. 80 years. Children: 

i. Mary, b. in England; m. Nicholas Wood. 
ii. Samuet, b. in England, 1632; d. Sept. 28, 1698. 
iil. Isaac, b. in Roxbury, Sept. 1, 1638. 
2. iv. Srepwen, b. in Roxbury, Nov. 8, 1640; d. Feb. 15, 1720. 
vy. Tuomas, born in Roxbury; d. young. 

Robert Williams afterwards married, Nov. 3, 1675, Margaret, widow of 
John Fearing, of Hingham. He also married Martha Strong, who died 
Dec, 22, 1704, a. 91 years. 


2. SrepHen? Wittiams (Robert'), born at Roxbury, Nov. 8, 1640; 
married Sarah, daughter of Joseph Wise, of Roxbury. He died Feb. 15, 
1720. Children : 
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Sarau, b. Aug. 13, 1667; m. Mr. Hastings. 
. Mary, b. Dec. 20, 1669; m. Mr. Choate. 

iii. Exizapern, b. Oct. 1, 1672 ; m. Mr. Tucker. 
Beruiag, b. April 26, 1676; m. Mr. Rice. 
Sreruen, b. Aug. 27, 1678; m. Sarah Payson. 
Rosert, b. 1680; d. 1680. 

. Josepn, b. Feb. 24, 1681. 

i. Joun, b. Jan. 16, 1683; m. Dorothy Brewer. 
Henry, b. April 9, 1686; d. Aug. 1686. 
Grace, b. April 2, 1688 ; m. John Metcalf, Oct. 1718. 
CarTuering, b. Nov. 9, 1690; d. June, 1707. 
Tuomas, b. July 27, 1694; d. Sept. 1694. 


8. Joun® Wittiams (Stephen,? Robert’), born January 16, 1683-4; 
married Dorothy Brewer. Children: 
i. Naranrst, b. 1717. 
4. ii. Joun, b. Dec. 25, 1719. 
iii. Dororny, b. Jan. 14, 1721; m. Jan. 9, 1739, Ralph Holbrook, of 
Brookline, Mass. 
iv. Marcarer, b. Feb. 19, 1723; m. Sept. 11, 1743, Thomas Greggs. 


4. Joun* Wittiams (John,? Stephen,’ Robert’), born Dec. 25, 1719; 
married May 25, 1749, Ann, daughter of Thomas Bird, of Dorchester; 
died Feb. 8, 1794. His wife, born Aug. 10, 1724, died April 9, 1769. Mr. 
Williams was a tanner at Roxbury, and an ardent revolutionary whig. 
Children : 

i. Joun, b. Aug. 20, 1750; m. first, Polly Champney ; m. second, Sarah 
Wheeler, Aug. 7, 1778. 

ii. Awnwa, b. 1752; m. Joseph Houghton Dec. 27, 1772. 

iii. Tomas, b. Jan. 14, 1754; m. Susanna Dana, Nov. 20, 1777. 

. iv. Ezexren, b. Oct. 2, 1755; m. first, Sarah Dana, Nov. 20, 1777; m. 

second, Mrs. Lydia Codner, Dec. 3, 1814. 

v. Srepnen, b. June, 1757; m. Abigail Smith, Dec. 23, 1779. 

vi. Mary, b. Aug. 6, 1759; m. John Smith, Dec. 9, 1779. 


Mr. Williams afterwards married, January 3, 1770, Rebecca Winslow. 
Children : 
vii. Lucy, b. Feb. 17, 1772 ; m. George Standart. 
Viii. ont b. May 10, 1775; m. first, Elisha Esty ; m. second, Noah Olm- 
stead. 
ix. Resecca, b. March 29, 1781; m. Stephen Childs. 
x. SAMvEL, d. young. 


5. Ezexrer® Wixiiams (John,‘ John,’ Stephen,? Robert’), born at 
Roxbury Oct. 2, 1755; married Nov. 20, 1777, Sarah, daughter of Thomas 
and Martha (Williams) Dana, of Boston; died Aug. 30, 1849. She was 
born May 2, 1757, died April 9, 1813. Children : 

6. i. Joun, b. Sept. 10, 1778; d. April 1, 1843. 
7. ii. Sauty, b. Jan. 7, 1780; d. Feb. 10, 1851. 
8. iii. Ezexien, b. Jan. 8, 1782; d. Dec. 23, 1856. 
9. iv. Nancy, b. Nov. 29, 1784; d. July 18, 1822. 
10. v. Potty, b. Oct. 9, 1787 ; died Jan. 6, 1877. 
vi. Jessz, b. Nov. 2, 1791; d. Dec. 27, 1791. 
11. vii. Dicza, b. June 24, 1796; d. Sept. 18, 1851. 

Mr. Williams married Dec. 3, 1814, Lydia, relict of Abraham Codner, 
of Vernon, N. Y., and daughter of John and Lydia Shaw, of New Marl- 
boro’, Mass. She was born Dec. 21, 1763, died Aug. 31, 1856. 


6. Jonn* Witiiams (Ezekiel,? John,’ John,? Stephen,? Robert*), born 
at Roxbury Sept. 10, 1778; married June 5, 1803, Nancy, daughter of Abel 
and Elizabeth Hawley, of Farmington, Conn.; died April 1, 1843. She 
was born Aug. 15, 1782, died March 28, 1852. Children: 
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12. i. Susan, b. June 3, 1804; d. May 15, 1881. 
ii. CHartorts, b. March 9, 1806 ; m. Sept. 1, 1826, Horace Bigelow (18) ; 
died Aug. 6, 1828. 
13. iii. Mary Ann, b. ’ Jan. 29, 1808. 
14. iv. Cornetia, b. July 8, Te10: d. Oct. 14, 1831. 
15. v. Harriet Newett, b. Nov. 5, 1817 ; d. Oct. 15, 1843. 


Mr. Williams settled at Waterville in the town of Sangerfield, Oneida 
County, N. Y., in 1802, where he built a tannery. In process of time he 
carried on two tanneries, an oil mill, a farm and a country store. He re- 
tired from business in 1839. 


7. Satry® Wituiams (Zzekiel,? John,* John,® Stephen,? Robert’), born 
at Roxbury January 7, 1780; married Feb. 7, 1798, Noah, son of John and 
Deborah Porter, of Abington, Mass.; died Feb. 10, 1851. He was born 
Jan. 11, 1775, died Sept. 22, 1860. Children : 

16. i. Francis Dana Porter, b. March 12, 1801; d. March 3, 1850. 
17. ii. Waut11am Newson Porter, b. Oct. 1, 1804. 
iii. Joun Porter, b. June 24, 1807; d. April 10, 1809. 
18. iv. Jutta ANN Porter, b. Feb. 2, 1809. 
19. v. Epwarp Porter, b. Sept. 20, 1814. 

Mr. Porter was a carpenter and joiner in New Hartford, N. Y. From 
1825 to 1850 he kept the village hotel. In 1850 he moved to the town of 
Lisbon, Ill., where he died. 


8. Ezexiet’ Wittiams (Ezekiel, John,* John,? Stephen,? Robert’), 
born at Roxbury Jan. 8, 1782; married April 10, 1806, Sally, daughter of 
Abijah and Olive (Hickok) Curtiss, of Southboro’, Conn.; died Dec. 23, 
1856. She was born Aug. 20, 1781, died June 22, wpm Children: 

20. i. Gxorcr Curtiss, b. Feb. 27, 1807; d. Aug. 1, 


ii. Poxpe TROWBRIDGE, b. March 23, 1810; m. ogg 14, 1831, Matthew 
L., son of Hugh and Elizabeth {Leite Watson, of Auburn, i a 


He was b. March 8, 1805; d. Feb. 1, 1845. Mr. Watson was born 
in Paisley, Scotland, came to Auburn, N. Y., in boyhood with his 
father’s family, was engaged mostly in the business of brewing and 
distilling with his father and brother Robert, first in the firm of 
Hugh Watson & Sons, afterwards i . that of R. & M. Watson. 
iii. Corpe.ta, b. ~~ 14, 1812; d. Sept. 5, 1813. 
21. iv. Saran Dana, b . May 30, 1817; d. March 15, 1875. 

Mr. Williams married, Aug. 23, 1836, Helen Lincklaen, daughter of 
Joshua and Margaret Leonard, formerly of Cazenovia, N. Y. She was born 
Jan. 2, 1803. 

He settled first at Middle Settlement, near New Hartford, N. Y., in 1804, 
where he built and carried on a tannery ten years. In 1814 he removed 
to Auburn, N. Y., where he bought an established tanning and leather 
business, which he greatly enlarged. For many years he was one of the 
board of managers of Auburn State Prison. He retired from business in 
1853, and removed to Chicago, where he died. 


9. Nancy® Witiiams (Ezekiel? John,‘ John,? Stephen,? Robert’), born 
at Framingham, Mass., Nov. 29, 1784; married Oct. 20, 1808, Lewis, son 
of Jacob and Clemens Sherrill, of East Hampton, L. I. ; died July 18, 1822. 
He was born June 30, 1781, died March 9, 1871. Children: 

i. Cornewia SHerRitt, b. Oct. 2, 1809; d. May 4, 1827. 
ii. Joun SHERRIL4, b. ‘April 15, 1811; a June 25, 1830. 


22. iii. JosepH ALLEN SHERRILL, b. Dec. 19, 1812. 
23. iv. Lewis SHerrit1, b. Dec. 19, 1814. 
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v. Dana Suerritt, b. May 21, 1817; m. Sept. 19, 1843, Elizabeth H., 
daughter of Joseph and Rachael Wilcox, of New Hartford, N. Y,; 
d. Sept. 7, 1849. She was born Aug. f1, 1821. 

vi. Saran Witttams SHerritt, b. April 11, 1822; d. June 20, 1822. 

Mr. Sherrill, in company with his brother Jacob, began the making of 
carding machines and the fulling and dressing of woolen fabrics at New 
Hartford in 1806, and carried on the business until the establishmént was 
destroyed by fire in 1826. He was also a farmer, and so continued to be 
until his death. 


10. Porry® WittiaMs ( Kzekiel,> John,* John,® Stephen,? Robert'), born 
at Framingham, Mass., Oct. 9, 1787; married Jan. 13, 1813, Calvin, son 
of Reuben and Martha Bushnell, of Saybrook, parish of Westbrook, Conn. ; 
died Jan. 6, 1877. He was born April 29, 1781, died May 15, 1864, 
Children : 

i. Saran Dana Busenett, b. Oct. 6, 1813. 
ii, Catvin Wittiams Busunent, b. March 24, 1815. 
24. iii. Ann TowNnsEND BusuneL., b. Sept. 4, 1817; d. April 20, 1879. 
25. iv. Etizasera BusHnet, b. Nov. 18, 1819. 
26. v. CHartorre BusHne.t, b. Aug. 31, 1821. 
27. vi. Harrier Busunett, b. July 29, 1823. 
28. vii. Jonn Wituiams Busanett, b. March 18, 1825. 
29. viii. Serr. Prerce Busanett, b. March 24, 1827. 
30. ix. Josepa BusHneLt, b. March 14, 1829. 
x. Mary Busunett, b. Feb. 22, 1832; m. Oct. 17, 1880, Henry S. Lang- 
don, of Lisbon, Ill. He was born Sept. 12, 1828, d. Feb. 2, 1882. 

Mr. Bushnell graduated at Williams College in 1808, was tutor 1809-10, 
studied theology with Rev. Daniel Porter, D.D., of Cattskill, N. Y., or- 
dained by Oneida presbytery pastor of the church in Vernon, N. Y., in 
1812, resigned in 1829, because of impaired health, and moved to a farm in 
New Hartford, N. Y. In 1836 he emigrated with several families of his 
neighborhood to Lisbon, Ill., where he engaged in farming and the clerical 
duties of the infant settlement. 


1l. Dicea® Wirtiams (Ezekiel, John*, John? Stephen,? Robert’), born 
at New Hartford, N. Y., June 24, 1796; married Feb. 26, 1817, Huntting 
Sherrill, son of Levi and Mary Pierce of Lebanon, N. Y.; died Sept. 18, 
1851. He was born in 1792, died March 12, 1826. Children: 

31. i. Lavi Prerce, b. Nov. 8, 1822. 
ii. Saran Wiu.iams Pierce, b. July 31, 1826: m. June 10, 1855, Elisha, 
son of Ebenezer and Beulah Wright, of Rome, N. Y.; d. June 15, 
1870. He was born June 8, 1802. 

Mr. Pierce was a clothier, or fuller, in which occupation he was engaged 

with his relatives Jacob and Lewis Sherrill, at New Hartford. 


12. Susan’ Wittrams (John,® Ezekiel,’ John,* John, Stephen,’ Rob- 
ert'), born at Waterville, N. Y., June 3, 1804; married May 20, 1826, 
Philo, son of Asahel and Chloe Gridley, of Vernon, N. Y.; died May 16, 
1881. He was born Sept. 16, 1796, died Aug. 16, 1864. Children: 

i. Catwarte Susan Grivtey, b. May 20, 1827; d. April 2, 1844. 
32. ii. Cuartorre Wittiams Griptey, b. June 17, 1829. 
33. iii. Cornetia Griptey, b. Feb. 26, 1832. 

iv. Caro.ine Grivtey, b. Nov. 28, 1833. 
34. ye Mary Gruiptey, b. May 21, 1836. 

Philo Gridley was born at Vernon, N. Y., graduated at Hamilton Col- 
lege in 1816, admitted to the bar in 1820, began practice of the law in 
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Hamilton, N. Y., where he resided until 1838, when he removed to Utica ; 
was district attorney for Madison County from 1829 to 1838, when, under 
the state constitution of 1821, he was appointed by Gov. Marcy Judge and 
Vice-Chancellor of the fifth circuit. Under the state constitution of 1846, 
he was elected, in 1847, one of the Justices of the Supreme Court for the 
fifth district, which place he filled until 1854. In 1841 Alexander Mc- 
Leod, a British subject, was tried before him on the charge of murder in. 
having participated with an armed force from Canada, in the seizure and 
burning, in the year 1838, of the American Steamer Caroline, then lying 
onthe American side of the Niagara River. The acquittal of McLeod 
averted the imminent danger of war between the United States and 
England. 


13. Mary Ann’ Wittrams (John,® Ezekiel,’ John,* John,® Stephen,? 
Robert’), born at Waterville, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1808; married May 18, 1826, 
Edwin Stuart, son of Samuel and Amelia (Stuart) Mott, of Sangerfield. 
He was born July 21, 1807, died Jan. 29, 1832. Was a merchant in Wa- 
terville, town of Sangerfield. Children : 

35. i. Jonn WitiiaMms Mort, b. March 4, 1827 ; d. July 16, 1871. 

Mrs. Mott married June 6, 1833, Horatio Nelson, son of Harvey and 
Caroline (Wattles) Loomis, of Lebanon, Conn. He was born in Franklin, 
Conn., March 25, 1807, died March 21, 1881. Children : 

ii. Cartorre Bicetow Loomis, b. March 21, 1834. 

iii. Wrt1am Netson Loomis, b. June 28, 1836; d. Nov. 4, 1862. In the 
war of the rebellion he was commissary’s clerk under his half bro- 
ther Capt. John W. Mott, and served as an artillery volunteer in the 
field at Corinth. 

36. iv. CHartes Bacon Loomis, b. Aug. 28, 1841. 

v. Maran N. Wrtttams Loomis, b. Aug. 22, 1851; m. Oct. 9, 1873 
William Caryl,son of Francis E. and Catharine (Howe) Cornwell, 
$ Aber: He was born Aug. 19, 1851, and is a banker at Buffa- 

o, N. ¥. 

Dr. Loomis graduated at Fairfield, N. Y., Medical College in 1828, 
practised in Palmyra, N. Y., from 1828 to 1836, when he moved to Buffalo, 
where he practised until his death. 


14. Cornetia’ Wittiams (John,’ Ezekiel” John,* John, Stephen? 
Robert'), born at Waterville, N. Y., July 8, 1810; married Oct. 11, 1830, 
Dr. Horatio N. Loomis (13), of Palmyra, N. Y.; died Oct. 14, 1831. Child: 


37. i. Cornetta Witiiams Loomis, b. June 18, 1831. 


15. Harrret Newetr’ Wiiiiams (John,’ Ezekiel? John,* John3 Ste- 
phen, Robert'), born at Waterville, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1817; married Sept. 
11, 1839, Charles Candee, son of Reuben and Esther (Candee) Bacon, of 
Sangerfield; died Oct. 15, 1843. He was born Jan. 16, 1812, died June 
29,1872. Children: 

i. Freperic Aveustus Bacon, b. July 8, 1840; d. March 9, 1844. 
38. ii. Harrier Witut1ams Bacon, b. Jan. 20, 1843. 

Mr. Bacon spent his life in Waterville, where he was engaged in mercan- 

tile pursuits. 


16. Francis Dana’ Porter (Sally’ Williams, Ezekiel, John,* John, 
Stephen,? Robert'), born at New Hartford, March 12, 1801; married Feb. 
2, 1825, Olive, daughter of Nehemiah and Olive Barker, of New Hartford 
N. Y.; died March 3, 1850. She was born May 3, 1802, died Dec. 26, 
1830. Children: 

VOL. xxxvl. 25 
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39. i. Truman Hanpy, b. Feb. 22, 1829; d. Jan. 31, 1878. 


Mr. Porter married June 2, 1832, Eliza Ann, relict of Noble Morse and 
daughter of Samuel and Chloe Gridley, all of Clinton, N. ¥Y. She was born 
Nov. 20, 1797, died March 10, 1851. Children: 

40. ii. Apaxine Sopa, b. Nov. 10, 1832; d. Nov. 28, 1853. 
41. iii. Oxrve, b. March 10, 1836. 

Mr. Porter spent his life in New Hartford, where he was engaged, at 

different times, in inn-keeping, farming and other callings. 


17. Wittram Netson’ Porter (Sally’ Williams, Ezekiel, John,‘ 
John,® Stephen,*? Robert’), born at New Hartford, Oct. 1, 1804; married 
April 23, 1828, Mary Ann, daughter of Elisha and Abigail Higby, of Ca- 
nandaigua, N. Y. She was born Sept. 24, 1806, died Nov. 22, 1878. 
Children : 

42. i. Cwartorrs, b. April 3, 1829. 
ii. CoRNELIA SHERRILL, b. Aug. 24, 1832; d. Sept. 10, 1832. 
. lii. Wrextam Francts, b. May 19, 1834; d. May 17, 1876. 
. Cartes Exisna, b. Feb. 27, 1841; d. Nov. 6, 1841. 

Mr. Porter moved from New Hartford to Warren, Ohio, in 1832. He 

is a bookseller and stationer. 


18. Jutta Ann’ Porter (Sally* Williams, Ezekiel,> John,* John? Ste- 
phen,’ Robert’), born Feb. 2, 1809, at New Hartford; married Feb. 2, 1830, 
Horace, son of Otis and Harriet Bigelow, of Colchester, Conn. He was 
born Oct. 10, 1793, died July 29, 1871. Children: 

i. Horace Porter Bicetow, b. April 13, 1838; graduated at Hamilton 
College, 1861, and resides at Waterville, N. Y 
44. ii. Lavra Ame.ia Bicetow, b. Aug. 31, 1840. 
45. iii. Dana Wrtu1ams BicEtow, b. Nov. 27, 1843. 

Mr Bigelow came to Waterville, town of Sangerfield, N. Y., in 1802; 
learned the hatter’s trade of Mr. Reed, whom he succeeded in business. 
Lived from 1810 to 1871 in the same house in which he died. Retired 
from business in 1850. 


19. Epwarp’ Porter (Sally Williams, Ezekiel,’ John,* John? Ste 
phen,’ Robert’), born Sept. 20, 1814, at New Hartford; married June 11, 
1846, Cordelia Church, of Waterville, N. Y., who died Jan. 17, 1848. 
Children : 

i. JounC., b. Dec. 24, 1847; d. Aug. 20, 1848. 

Mr. Porter married May 30, 1850, Harriet, daughter of Green and Har- 

riet Spencer, of Sangerfield, N. Y. She was born Jan. 4, 1832. Children: 
ii. Mary C., b. Aug. 1, 1853; d. Jan. 12, 1866. 
46. iii. Carrie, b. April 8, 1860 ; d. Sept. 17, 1881. 

Mr. Porter assisted his father in hotel-keeping at New Hartford, and 

moved with him in 1850 to Lisbon, Ill., where he engaged in farming. 


20. Grorce Curtiss’ Witiiams (Ezekiel,® Ezekiel? John,* John? 
Stephen,? Robert'), born at Auburn, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1807; married Jan. 
10, 1831, Abby, daughter of Matthias and Eve Huffman of Auburn ; died 
Aug. 1, 1863. She was born April 10, 1813, died Jan. 3, 1861. Children: 

47. i. Emre Corpetia, b. May 10, 1832; d. March 27, 1879. 
48. ii. Gzorce Epwarp, b. March 3, 1834; d. July 28, 1866. 
iii. Marruew, b. Oct. 4, 1835; d. Aug. 22, 1836. 
49. iv. Marratas Hurruan, b. March 3, 1837. 
v. Lavra Exiasers, b. Nov. 8, 1838. 
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. Sruas Grover, b. Sept. 22, 1840. 

ii. Ezexrex, b. July 16, 1842; d. Oct. 20, 1842. 

iii. Eve Ann, b. Dec. 6, 1843; d. Oct. 6, 1881. 
Racwakzt Sopuia, b. April 1, 1846 ; d. Aug. 24, 1846. 
Assy Maria, b. June 22, 1847. 

. Cuaruzs Evcens, b. July 17, 1850. 

ii. Apguta, b. July 10, 1852. 

. Williams, from early manhood, was engaged with his father, at Au- 
burn, in the business of tanning, alternately with farming, until 1851, when 
he moved to Addison, N. Y., and, not long afterward, to a farm in Minne- 
sota, where he staid one year. The last years of his life were spent at 
Crystal Lake, Ill. 


21. Saran Dana’ Wituiams ( Ezekiel,’ Ezekiel, John,* John,* Stephen? 
Robert’), born at Auburn, N. Y., May 30,1817; married July 14, 1840, 
Thomas W., son of Asahel and Martha (Williams) Seward, of Utica, 
N. Y.; died March 15, 1875. He was born Oct. 11, 1813. Children: 

Hucu Watson Sewarp, b. June 5, 1841; d. April 20, 1871. 

Ropert ALEXANDER SEwaRD, b. March 29, 1847; d. April 1, 1881. 
iii. ADALINE McLgan Sewarp, b. March 14, 1849. 

Kat arinE Hountincton Seward, b. Sept. 19, 1851. 

Mr. Seward graduated at Hamilton College in 1833, was engaged in 
banking at Detroit and Cazenovia, N. Y., from 1836 to 1850, and in book- 
selling in Utica until 1876, when he relinquished that business to devote 
himself to the treasuryship of the State Lunatic Asylum, to which he was 
appointed in 1873. 


22. JoserpH ALLEN’ SnHerritt (Nancy* Williams, Ezekiel, John,‘ 
John,? Stephen,’ Robert'), born at New Hartford, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1812 ; 
married April 22, 1839, Cecilia, daughter of John A. and Content Reed, 
of New Hartford. She was born April 6, 1816, d. Dec. 3, 1860. Children : 

56. i. Lewis Tirrany, b. Aug. 5, 1840. 
ii. Dana Epwarps, b. June 13, 1850. 

Mr. Sherrill married, March 16, 1870, Gertrude M., daughter of Abra- 
ham and Abby Gardiner, formerly of Gardiner’s Island. She was born 
June 25, 1817, died Oct. 16, 1878. 

Mr. Sherrill has spent most of his life in New Hartford, and is a farmer. 


23. Lewis’ SHerritt (Nancy® Williams, Ezekiel,’ John,* John,* Ste- 
phen,? Rober), born in New Hartford, Dec. 19, 1814; married Oct. 14, 
1840, Emeline, daughter of Horace and Martha Moore, of Lisbon, Ill. She 
was born March 25, 1818, died Nov. 18, 1842. . Children : 

i. Dana, b. June 5, 1842; m. Dec. 23, 1873, Louvoicea, daughter of Wil- 
liam H. and Eliza Jane Ayres, of Saratoga, Il]. She was b. March 
24, 1842. 

Mr. Dana Sherrill graduated at Beloit College in 1870, and at Chicago 
Theological Seminary in 1873. Ordained minister June 24, 1873, and is 
now pastor of the Congregational Church at Savannah, Georgia. 

In the war of the rebellion he enlisted, July, 1861, in the 36th Illinois, 
was in the battles of Pea Ridge, Siege of Corinth, Perryville, Stone River, 
Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, Mission Ridge, and in all the battles of the 
Atlanta campaign, besides some twenty minor engagements. During the 
three years and three months of his connection with it, his regiment was 
always in active duty, and, in that time, he marched with it more than ten 
thousand miles. 
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Lewis Sherrill married, April 23, 1849, Janette, daughter of James and 
Janette Gilfillan, of New Hartford, N. Y. She was born May 27, 1827, 
Children : 

57. ii. Cuarues, b. Sept. 3, 1850. 
58. iii. Mary, b. Nov. 22, 1852. 
iv. Ipa Janette, b. Nov. 4, 1863. 

Mr. Sherrill went from New Hartford to Lisbon, IIl., in 1836, and is a 
farmer. 


24. Ann Townsenn’ Busunect (Polly* Williams, Ezekiel? John, 
John,® Stephen,’ Robert'), born at Vernon, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1817; married 
Aug. 8, 1839, William W., son of Zenas and Mary McEwen, of Lisbon, 
Ill. ; died April 30, 1879. He was born July 2, 1814, died Oct. 1, 1875, 
Children : 

i. Ann M. McEwen, b. May 10, 1842; d. March 29, 1846. 
ii. Heten M. McEwen, b. Jan. 28, 1848. 
iii. Dwicut W. McEwen, b. Sept. 15, 1851. 


Mr. McEwen was a merchant in Lisbon, and afterwards in Morris, IIl. 


25. Exizaseta’ Busunett (Polly* Williams, Ezekiel,’ John,* John} 
Stephen? Robert’), born at Vernon, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1819; married June 
14, 1841, Andrew J., son of Jonathan and Eunice (King) Foord, of 
Millport, N. Y. He was born April 1, 1815. Children : 

59. i. Exizasetrn Foorp, b. Sept. 10, 1842. 
ii. Soputa Foorp, b. July 9, 1845; d. Jan. 5, 1862. 
iii. Eunice Foorp, b. Aug. 14, 1856; d. July 5, 1857. 
iv. Mary Onivia Foorp, b. Oct. 2, 1859. 
v. Tueopvore E. Foorp, b. Jan. 7, 1866. 
Mr. Foord is a farmer at Raub, Ind. 


26. Cnartotre’ Busunety (Polly’ Williams, Ezekiel, John John? 
Stephen,’ Robert’), born at Vernon, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1821; married April 
23, 1847, Miles, son of Levi and Huldah (Loomis) Hills, of Goshen, Conn. 
He was born March 20, 1819. Children: 

i. Harermer Amevia Huts, b. July 25, 1848. 
ii. Wut.r1am Henry Hits, b. July 28, 1851; d. Aug. 11, 1851. 
iii. Loomis Lyman Hunts, b. April 20, 1853; d. March 10, 1855. 
iv. Loomis Hints, b. March 4, 1855; d. May 10, 1856. 
60. v. Epwin Mixes Hitts,b Jan. 27, 1859. 
vi. Freperick Wititams Hits, b. Feb. 21, 1862; d. Aug. 9, 1864. 

Mr. Hills, since his marriage, has lived at Morris, Ill., Minneapolis, and, 

since 1868, at San Jose, Cal., engaged in general business. 


27. Harrier’ Busune cy (Polly* Williams, Ezekiel,’ John,* John,? Ste- 
phen,* Robert’), born at Vernon, N. Y., July 29, 1823 ; married July 11, 
1851, Aaron, son of Samuel and Martha Sears, of Lisbon, Ill. He was born 
Sept. 18, 1812. Children: 

i. Lorrre Marta Sears, b. Sept. 16, 1853; d. March 8, 1855. 
ii. Bensamin Carvin Sears, b. May 11, 1855. 


Mr. Sears is a lumber dealer at Morris, Ill. 


28. Joun Wititams’ Busuneti (Polly’ Williams, Ezekiel,’ John,‘ 
John? Stephen,? Robert’), born at Vernon, N. Y., March 18, 1825; mar- 
ried June 12, 1856, Mary J., daughter of Thomas and Emmeline Convis, 
of Bridgewater, N. Y. She was born Aug. 18, 1833. Children: 
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i. Cuwanrtorrts L., b. Aug. 21, 1857. 
ii. Exnora A., b. June 16, 1865. 


Mr. Bushnell is a farmer, and lives at Downer’s Grove, IIl. 


29. SmerRitt Pierce’ BusHnery (Polly Williams, Ezekiel,’ John,* 
John,*? Stephen,? Robert’), born at Vernon, N. Y., March 24, 1827; mar- 
ried April 24, 1850, Adeline, daughter of Zenas and Mary McEwen, of 
Lisbon, Ill. She was born Dec. 31, 1829. Children: 

i. Emmy Janette, b. March 4, 1853; m. June 19, 1879, Samuel Mack, 
son of Jonathan D. and Agnes Wylie, of Paxton, Ill. He was born 
July 15, 1854, and is a physician. 
61. ii. ALLEN SHERRILL, b. Dec. 8, 1855. 
iii. Jutia Mar, b. Dec. 8, 1855; d. Aug. 22, 1856. 


Mr. Bushnell is a farmer, and lives at Paxton, Ill. 


80. Josern’ Busunett (Polly’ Williams, Ezekiel,’ John,* John,? Ste- 
phen,’ Robert’), born at Vernon, N. Y., March 14, 1829; married Dee. 31, 
1857, Eleanora B., daughter of Nelson and Jane Colbigh, of Lisbon, Ill. 
He was born March 30, 1840. Children: 

i. Snerritt N., b. Nov. 24, 1858. 
ii. Epirn A., b. Jan. 2, 1861. 
iii. Jackson E., b. Nov. 8, 1865. 

Mr. Bushnell is a farmer, and lives at Elliott, Ill. In the war of the re- 
bellion he enlisted, October, 1861, in the 8th Illinois cavalry. Reénlisted 
as a veteran Jan. 1863, and served until July, 1865. Was in the battles 
of Williamsburgh, Mechanicsville, Gaines’s Mills, Antietam, Beverly Ford, 
Aldie, Gettysburgh and Monochachy Junction, as well as in about thirty 
minor engagements. At the time of his discharge he was quartermaster’s 
sergeant. 


31. Levi’ Pierce (Dicea* Williams, Ezekiel, John,* John,® Stephen,? 
Robert’), born at New Hartford, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1822; married Nov. 18, 
1851, Beulah, daughter of Elisha and Emmeline Wright, of Lisbon, III. 
She was born Jan. 23, 1832. Children: 

i. Grace AraBELLa, b. Dec. 23, 1852. 

ii. Munna Dicza, b. July 30, 1855. 

iii. Suste Wixiiams, b. May 12, 1861; d. Nov. 27, 1870. 
iv. Mary Regn, b. Jan. 7, 1865. 

Mr. Pierce migrated, in early manhood, from his native place to the town 
of Lisbon, Ill. He is a bookseller and stationer in Morris. 


32. CHartorre® WittiamMs Gripiey (Susan’ Williams, John,’ Eze- 
kiel,® John,* John,? Stephen, Robert’), born at Hamilton, N. Y., June 17, 
1829; married June 22, 1854, Montgomery Hunt, son of George B. and 
Frances (Hunt) Throop, formerly of Auburn, N. Y. He was born Jan. 
26,1827. Children: 

i. Montcomery Hunt Turoop, b. March 22, 1856. 
ii. Puzo Griviey Turoopr, b. April 10, 1860; d. Oct. 11, 1873. 

Mr. Throop was born at Auburn, N. Y., admitted to the bar in 1848, 
A.M. Hobart College. Appointed commissioner to revise the statutes of 
New York in 1870, afterwards was made chairman of the commission, and, 
as such, reported the code of civil procedure (3356 sections) now in opera- 
tion; also the code of civil rights and the criminal code. Author of “the 
Future, a political Essay,” “a Treatise on the validity of verbal agree- 
ments, “the New York Code of Civil Procedure, with notes” (2 vols. 

VOL, XXXVI. 25* 
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1898 pp.), and the New York Justice’s Manual (1 vol. pp. 625), and some 
minor works. Resides at Albany. 


33. Corneria® Griptey ( Susan’ Williams, John,* Ezekiel,’ John,* John? 
Stephen,’ Robert'), born at Hamilton, N. Y., Feb. 26, 1832 ; married Oct, 
10, 1855, Enos T. Throop, brother of- Montgomery H. (32). He was born 
Dec. 24, 1830. Children: 

62. i. Cataartne Griptey Turoop, b. Sept. 30, 1857. 
ii. Frances Exviza Taroop, b. Sept. 10, 1860. 
iii. Georce Enos Troop, b. Feb. 28, 1864. 
iv. CaroxtinE Gripiey Troop, b. Dec. 12, 1873. 
v. Enos Tuompson Turoop, b. May 12, 1876. 

Mr. Throop was born at Auburn, N. Y., finished his education at Michi- 
gan University in 1835, was admitted to the bar and practised law at De- 
troit. For many years he has been engaged in business in New York. 


35. Joun Witiiams® Mort (Mary Ann’ Williams, John Ezekiel,’ 
John,* John,® Stephen,*? Robert’), born at Waterville, N. Y., March 4, 1827; 
married Dec. 15, 1852, Elizabeth F., daughter of George and Amelia 
Smith, of Lancaster, O.; died July 16, 1871. She was born June 3, 1830, 
Children : 

63. i. Enwty Smita, b. Nov. 2, 1853. 
ii. Dana Witttams, b, Aug. 20, 1857. 

Mr. Mott was superintendent of railroad construction in Missouri and 
Kansas, before and after the war of the rebellion. Was quartermaster of 
the 1st regiment of Missouri volunteers, and in 1863 was made chief com- 
missary of the department of Mississippi, together with that of West 
Tennessee. Acted as an aid-de-camp in the battle of Corinth. 


36. Caarves Bacon® Loomis (Mary Ann’ Williams, John,’ Ezekiel,’ 
John,’ John,? Stephen,* Robert,), born at Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1841; 
married Dec. 23, 1873, Josephine, daughter of Eliphalet and Sarah (Bell) 
Holman, of Cincinnati. She was born Nov. 12, 1842. Children: 

i. JosepHine Marian, b. Oct. 13, 1874. 

Mr. Loomis graduated at Union College in 1864. Resides in Buffalo, 

1 # 


87. Cornetia Wittiams*® Loomis (Mary Ann’ Williams, John,§ Ez- 
kiel,’ John,* John, Stephen,? Robert’), born at Palmyra, N. Y., June 18, 
1831; married Nov. 1, 1860, Jeremiah N., son of John and Mary Ann 
(Peabody) Brown, of Lebanon, Conn. He was born July 18, 1834, died 
Sept. 18, 1874 ° Child: 

i. Marran Exizaneta Brown, b. May 6, 1865. 

Dr. Brown was a graduate of Buffalo Medical College, and practised in 

that city. 


88. Harriet Witiiams® Bacon (Harriet N." Williams, John,’ Eze- 
kiel,? John,* John,? Stephen? Robert’), born at Waterville, N. Y., Jan. 20, 
1843; married Oct. 14, 1868, Aaron Putnam, son of Benjamin F. and 
Elizabeth A. Cleaveland, of Madison, N. Y. He was born June 29, 1841. 
Children : 

i. JxesstE Bacon CLEAVELAND, b. Noy. 15, 1869. 
ii. Cornetia WiLiiams CLEAVELAND, b. Aug. 14, 1871. 


Mr. Cleaveland is a druggist at Oneida, N. Y. 
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39. Truman Hanpy® Porter (Francis D.’ Porter, Sally’ Williams, 
rekiel,> John,* John,*® Stephen,’ Robert’), born at New Hartford, N. Y., 
Feb. 22, 1829; married June 18, 1857, Rachael Ludlow, daughter of Minot 
C. and Margaret S. Morgan, of Jersey City; d. Jan. 31, 1878. She was 
born Aug. 12, 1838, died May 16, 1858. Child: 
i. Marasret Moraan, b. May 7, 1858. 

Mr. Porter married June 1, 1870, Sarah Bennett, daughter of Clark B. 
and Caroline Sedgwick Hotchkiss, formerly of Auburn, N. Y. She was 
born May 16, 1829. Mr. Porter was a wholesale boot and shoe dealer in 
New York. 


40. Apattne Sopnia® Porter (Francis D." Porter, Sally’ Williams, 

zekiel, John,* John,? Stephen,’ Robert’), born at New Hartford, Nov. 10, 
1832; married Aug. 1852, Henry North, son of William K. and Naomi 
(North) Peck, of Harwinton, Conn. ; died Nov. 28, 1853. He was born 
March 23, 1822, graduated at Amherst College in 1849, and at Auburn 
Theological Seminary in 1852. Was pastor at Kalamazoo, Mich., died 
March 8, 1854. Child: 

i. Henry Porter Peck, b. Oct. 25, 1853. 


41. Otive M.* Porter (Francis D." Porter, Sally’ Williams, Ezekiel,® 
John,* John,? Stephen,’ Robert’), born at New Hartford March 10, 1836; 
married March 22, 1855, Daniel W., son of John and Clarissa Hammond, 
of Jamestown, N. Y. He was born Dec. 10, 1831. Children: 

i. Appre P. Hamwonp, b. Oct. 30, 1857. 
ii. Francis M. Hamwonp, b. June 5, 1867. 
iii. Mapgi C. Hammonp, b. May 23, 1875. 

Mr. Hammond is in the railway P. O. distributing service between Chi- 

cago and Dubuque. 


42. Cnarvorre® Porter (William N." Porter, Sally® Williams, Eze- 
kiel,? John,* John,? Stephen,’ Robert'), born at New Hartford April 3, 1829 ; 
married Sept. 2, 1848, David Watson, son of William and Lucinda Jame- 
son, of Warren, O. He was born May 8, 1815, and is a physician at War- 
ren. Children : 

i. Dantet Jaccar Jameson, b. Sept. 23, 1849; d. Aug. 6, 1865. 
ii. Wiuiu1am Porter Jameson, b. May 29, 1861. 
iii. ANNte Jameson, b. Sept. 2, 1865. 

43. Wituiam Francis* Porter ( William N." Porter, Sally® Williams, 

zekiel,” John,* John? Stephen, Robert'), born at Warren, O., May 19, 
1834; married Aug. 18, 1857, Nancy, daughter of John and Nancy Wil- 
liams, of Warren; died May 17, 1876. She was born Dec. 20, 1837. 
Children : 

i. Evoene C., b. Aug. 6, 1858. 
ii. Lucy, b. Aug. 28, 1864; d. Feb. 28, 1866. 
iii, Wituram Francis, b. April 2, 1867. 


Mr. Porter lived at Warren, and was an artist. 


44. Laura Amewia® Biaetow (Julia Ann’ Porter, Sally® Williams, 

zekiel,? John,* John,® Stephen,? Robert’), born at Waterville, N. Y., Aug. 
81, 1840; married Dec. 18, 1872, Charles Carroll, son of Leander B. and 
Mary Bigelow, of Auburn, N. Y. Mr. Bigelow was born at Auburn, N. Y., 
Nov. 21, 1839; was admitted to the bar in 1862; practises law in New 
York city, and resides at Mount Vernon, Westchester Co. Children : 
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i. Jutta Aones Bigetow, b. Oct. 25, 1873; d. Jan. 31, 1875. 
ii. Mary Eastman BicGELow, b. Jan. 2, 1875. 
iii. Agnes Bartierr BicEtow, b. Sept. 20, 1876. 


45. Dana Wittiams® BiceLtow (Julia Ann’ Porter, Sally’ Williams; 
Ezekiel,’ John,* John, Stephen,’ Robert’), born at Waterville, N. Y., Nov, 
27, 1843; married June 24, 1868, Katherine, daughter of Ezra A. and 
Anna E. (Van Vechten) Huntington, of Auburn, N. Y. She was born 
Aug. 12, 1845. Children : 

i. Anna Van Vecuten, b. March 31, 1869. 

ii. Harrrer Witutams, b. June 7, 1870. 

iii. Horaceg, b. Dec. 18, 1871. 

iv. Laura Gerrrupg, b. March 23, 1874, 

v. Frances Hexen, b. Nov. 15, 1877; d. May 12, 1879. 
vi. Katserine Huntineton, b. Nov. 9, 1880. 

Mr. Bigelow graduated at Hamilton College in 1865, and at Auburn 
Theological Seminary in 1868. Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Fay- 
etteville, N. Y., and of Pitcher, N. Y., and of the West Utica Presbyterian, 
Utica, N. Y. 

46. Carrie*® Porter (Edward’ Porter, Sally’ Williams, Ezekiel, John,‘ 
John,*® Stephen,’ Robert'), born April 8, 1860; m. Feb. 6, 1879, Frank, 
son of Hiram and Martha Harris, of Circleville, O.; died Sept. 17, 1881. 
He was born May 21, 1857. Child: 

i. Mary Neture Harris, b. March 30, 1881. 


47. Emitie Corperia® Wixtiams (George C.,’ Ezekiel,® Ezekiel} 
John,* John,® Stephen? Robert’), born at Auburn, N. Y., May 10, 1832; 
married Feb. 21, 1850, John Dennison, son of Joshua and Rachael D. 
Ward, of Auburn ; died at New Brighton, L. I., March 27, 1879. He was 
born June 14, 1825. Child: 

i. Emture Wittrams Warp, b. July 9, 1857. 
Mr. Ward has spent his business life in the city of New York. 


48. Georce Epwarp*® Wituiams (George O.," Ezekiel,® Ezekiel, 
John,* John,® Stephen,’ Robert’), born at Auburn, N. Y., March 3, 1834; 
married June 30, 1863, Cornelia Lovinia, daughter of George L. and Eliza 
(Green) Watson, of Auburn ; died July 28, 1866. She was born May 19, 
1838. Child: 

i. Emre Cornet, b. July 24, 1865; d. April 28, 1866. 

Mr. Williams was in the service of the American Express Company at 

Chicago. 


49. Marruias Hurrman® Wittiams (George C.,’ Ezekiel,’ Ezekiel, 
John,* John,®? Stephen,’ Robert’), born at Auburn, N. Y., March 3, 1837 ; 
married Aug. 11, 1864, Eliza Jane, daughter of Samuel J. and Joanna 
L. M. McComas, of Chicago. She was born March 28, 1843. Children: 

i. Anna Eten, b. July 30, 1865. 
ii. Eve, b. April 25, 1867. 

Mr. Williams is in the service of the American Express Company at 

Mattoon, Iil. 


50. Sritas Grover® Wittiams (George C.,’ Ezekiel,* Ezekiel,’ John,‘ 
John,® Stephen,? Robert’), born at Auburn, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1840; married 
September 20, 1869, Eliza, daughter of Philip and Ann (Bradley) Green, 
of Rochester, N. Y. She was born Jan. 9,1851. Children: 
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i. Cuarztes Green, b. May 15, 1871. 
ii. Saran Estexra, b. July 30, 1876; d. Dec. 7, 1878. 

In the war of the rebellion Mr. Williams enlisted in Co. A, 1st Illinois 
light artillery ; was in the battles of Fort Hindman, La., Chickasaw Bayou, 
Champion Hills, Siege of Vicksburgh, Siege of Jackson, Mission Ridge, 
Lookout Mountain, Reseca, Dallas, Big Shanty, Kenesaw Mountain, and 
all the battles Lefore Atlanta; was in the march to Savannah and through 
South and North Carolina and Virginia to Washington. Discharged May 
18, 1865. 


51. Eve Ann® Witiiams ( George C.,' Ezekiel,’ Ezekiel,’ John,* John? 
Stephen,*? Robert'), born at Auburn, N. Y., Dec. 6, 1843; married Feb. 19, 
1863, Charles C., son of Charles and Orinda Patterson, of Manhattan, O° ; 
died Oct. 6, 1881. He was born Dec. 6, 1836. Children : 

i. Marratas Frank Patterson, b. Dec. 26, 1863. 
ii. Cornenta Exiza Patterson, b. April 11, 1868. 
iii. Neva Apetta Patterson, b. Feb. 3, 1875. 


Mr. Patterson is a farmer, and lives at Nunda, Il. 


52. Assy Marria® Wituiams ( George’ C., Ezekiel,’ Ezekiel,5 John,* 
John,? Stephen,? Robert), born at Auburn, N. Y., June 22, 1847 ; married 
Jan. 6, 1867, Luzerne E., son of Charles E. and Martha L. Warner, of 
Nunda, Ill. He was born March 7, 1846. Children: 


i. Crara May Warner, b. June 14, 1871. 
ii. Emory Warner, b. July 18, 1874; d. Aug. 30, 1874. 


53. Cartes Evcene® Wit.iams (George C.,’ Ezekiel,’ Ezekiel,’ John,* 
John? Stephen? Robert’), born at Auburn, N. Y., July 17, 1850; married 
Sept. 1, 1872, Clara M., daughter of Elias A. and Hester A. Thomas, of 
Des Plaines, Ill. She was born April 30,1852, died June 8, 1875. Child: 

i. Jennrz Cara, b. March 29, 1874; d. Dec. 23, 1881. 

He married, May 24, 1877, Hattie A., daughter of Ambrose D. and 

Lucia T. Keeler, of New Boston, Ill. She was born April 11,1848. Child: 
ii. Mapee Harris, b. Aug. 7, 1878. 
Resides at New Boston, III. 


54. Apetia® Wittiams (George C.," Ezekiel,’ Ezekiel,’ John,* John,° 
Stephen,’ Robert*), born at Auburn, N. Y., July 10, 1852; married Feb. 
9, 1876, Charles E., son of Amos and Lucy Ann Rowley, of Nunda, Il. 
He was born Sept. 25, 1839. Child: 

i. Epwtn Oxiver Row ey, b. Sept. 11, 1877. 

Resides at Nunda, III. 


55. Huan Warson® Sewarp (Sarah D! Williams, Ezekiel,’ Ezekiel,5 
John,* John,? Stephen,? Robert’), born at Auburn, N. Y., June 5, 1841; 
married May 30, 1864, Emily Adelaide, daughter of Jonathan S. and Ann 
A. King, formerly of Charleston, 8. C.; died April 20, 1871. Children : 

i. Hven Warson, b. Jan. 14, 1866. 

ii. Arter Apez, b. Aug. 20, 1867; d. Sept. 23, 1870. 
iii, Taomas Witurams, b. Aug. 15, 1869. 

iv. Emity Apetaing, b. Dec. 8, 1870. 

In the war of the rebellion Mr. Seward enlisted, Sept. 1861, in the 2d 
regiment U. S. Sharpshooters, was invalided and discharged May, 1862. 
At the time of his enlistment he was a farmer near Lake Minnetonka, 
Minn. ; at the time of his death he was a photographer at Utica, N. Y. 
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56. Lewis Tirrany® SHerritt (Joseph Allen" Sherrill, Nancy‘ Wil. 
liams, Ezekiel,’ John,* John, Stephen,* Robert’), horn at New Hartford, Aug, 
5, 1840; married June 24, 1868, Nidelaide E., daughter of Goodwin P, 
and Eunice E. Soper, of Oneida, N. Y. She was born March 12, 1843, 
Children : 

i. Oxcri1a Apetarpg, b. May 16, 1869. 
ii. Artuur Lewis, b. Nov. 10, 1870. 
iii. Grace Munoer, b. July 15, 1872. 
iv. ALLEN Goopw1n, b. April 22, 1877. 

Mr. Sherrill is a farmer in New Hartford. At the time of the rebel in 
vasion of the loyal states in June, 1863, he belonged to the 23d (Brooklyn) 
regiment, N. G. 2d division. This regiment went into Pennsylvania and 
Maryland on a three months enlistment, and joined the 6th corps, army of 
the Potomac. On returning to Brooklyn, the regiment was on guard seve- 
ral weeks during the riots in that city and in New York. 


57. Caartes® Smerritt (Lewis Sherrill,’ Nancy’ Williams, Ezekiel’ 
John,* John,’ Stephen,’ Robert’), born at Lisbon, Ill., Sept. 3, 1850; mar- 
ried Oct. 3, 1877, Julia B., daughter of Bronson and Mary Smith, of 
Forrest, Ill. She was born June 1, 1852. Children: 

i. Eta, b. June 3, 1879. 
ii. Attics, b. Jan. 8, 1882. 
Mr. Sherrill is a farmer, and lives at White Willow, III. 


58. Mary® Saerritt (Lewis Sherrill,’ Nancy’ Williams, Ezekiel 
John,* John, Stephen,? Robert'), born at Lisbon, Ill., Nov. 22, 1852; 
married March 8, 1881, Norman Stever, son of William H. and Sarah 
Maria Shufelt, of Lisbon. He was born March 27, 1852. Child: 

i. Whr.am Henry Saure1r, b. Feb. 18, 1882. 
Mr. Shufelt is a farmer, and lives at White Willow, IIl. 


59. Exizaseta® Foorp (Elizabeth’ Bushnell, Polly* Williams, Ezekiel,’ 
John,* John? Stephen,’ Robert'), born Sept. 10, 1842; married April 20, 
1870, Adelmer W., son of Nathaniel O. and Louisa Adams, of Durham- 
ville, N. Y. He was born April 23, 1841. Children: 


i. Newtre S. Apams, b. Aug. 13, 1874. 
ii. Frepreritck Apams, b. Nov. 5, 1878. 


Mr. Adams is a carpenter and farmer, and lives at Raub, Ind. 


60. Epwin Mives® Hitts ( Charlotte’ Bushnell, Polly’ Williams, Ez- 
kiel,> John,* John,? Stephen, Robert'), born Jan. 27, 1859; married Nov. 
8, 1880, Martha F., daughter of David and Nancy Powell, of Connorsville, 
Ind. She was born Dec. 28, 1858. Child: 

i. Mra Jang, b. Aug. 13, 1881. 
Mr. Hills is an orchardist, and lives near San Jose, Cal. 


61. Atien SuHerritt’ Busunect (Sherrill Pierce’ Bushnell, Polly’ 
Williams, Ezekiel, John,* John? Stephen,? Robert)' born Dec. 8, 1855; 
married April 7, 1881, Carrie M., daughter of Hubert Sears and Susan 
(Cass) Hills, of Sandwich, Ill. She was born May 10, 1857. Child: 

i. Buancue Winirrep, b. Jan. 15, 1882. 
Mr. Bushnell resides at Denver, Col., and is employed in sheep raising. 


62. Carnarine GripLey® Taroop (Cornelia® Gridley, Susan" Wil- 
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liams, John,’ Ezekiel,’ John,* John,* Stephen, Robert'), born Sept. 30, 1857 ; 
married April 9, 1880, William Montague, son of George Jarvis and Isa- 
bella Montague Geer, of New York. He was born at Ballston Spa, 
April 9, 1848. Child: 

i. Isasetta Montracus’® Gesr, b. April 13, 1881. 

Mr. Geer graduated at Columbia College, N. Y., in 1867, admitted to 
the bar in 1873, graduated at the General Theological Seminary, N. Y., 
in 1878, ordained to the Diaconate of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
1878, a to the Priesthood in 1879. Is rector of Christ Church, Oyster 
Bay, L. I. 


63. Epwin Suita? Mort (John Williams® Mott, Mary Ann’ Williams, 
John, Ezekiel,’ John,* John? Stephen,? Robert’), born Nov. 2, 1853; mar- 
ried July 6, 1876, Eva, daughter of Jeremiah and Mary Gosha, of Potts- 
ville, Pa. She was born Oct. 31, 1857. Child : 

i. Dana'® Wruttams, b. Feb. 16, 1877. 
Mr. Mott is a manufacturer of hardware at Baltimore, O. 





LETTERS OF THE REV. JOHN ELIOT, THE APOSTLE 
TO THE INDIANS. 


Communicated by G. D. Scutt, Esq., of Oxford, England.* 


HE following letters are copied from the same volume as was 
the Rev. Thomas Welde’s “Innocency Cleared,” printed in 
the January number of the RreisTER, pp. 62-70. In this volume 
are preserved, Mr. Scull writes, “all the collection lists which were 
sent up to London from all the country churches where money was 
collected.” Besides these two letters of the Apostle Eliot, there is 
in the volume another letter by him, but it has already been printed 
in the Life of Eliot by Convers Francis, D.D., in volume v. of 
Sparks’s American Biography. “ Singular to say,” Mr. Scull adds, 
“in the original which I saw, it had two of John Eliot’s postscripts 
which were omitted” by Dr. Francis. These letters and the account 
rendered by Eliot throw new light on his missionary labors among the 
Indians, and the aid given to this work by the Society for Promot- 
ing and Propagating the Gospel in New England ; as does also Mr. 
Scull’s previous contribution to the present volume of the Register, 
pages 157-161.—EprTor. 


Letter addressed by John Eliot “to his much hono'ed and respected friend 
Mr. Winslow, London — these” 


Roxbury 20* of the 8°. 51. 
Ss 
I humbly thank the Lord & your selfe also who under the Lord have 
bene an instrument of comfort & incouragm' unto me in this w'k of the 
Lord. I thank you for y*‘ intimation of writing the state of o* busynesse 
unto the Corporation, w™ also I had begun to doe before, but upon your 
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lef* made bold to write the latter Ht more perticular & full. I shall write unto 
your selfe now only fiticulars and private matters. Your sonne coming 
over to you, gave me ocasion of speech w™ him. he is a prop" man of 
respectfull caryage. I was bold to exhort him to demeane himselfe in all 
things so as to be a comfort & joy unto you & to beware at his Pting away, 
least by ocasion of many theire leave, he should bee too often at the wine 
& thereby staine y' honer & good name w his respectfull serviceable- 
nesse unto his moth" & diligence in his place hath obtained him. the Lord 
bless him. You mention in one lér M* Whitfields silence, in not saying 
what he saw among o* Indians.* I cafiot but observe it & have so much of 
man in me as to think, that his saying he was w™ them & giving no reason 
of his silence, is to say less then nothing, and yet through the grace of Christ 
I have learned & gained by it. the testimony of man is but a small thing in 
compison of the testimony of the work itselfe & I had rather the work 
itselfe should speake then man for when the work speaks, it cafiot want tes- 
timony from man, in due time. And so it is like to be w™ this work: the 
truth is it is one discouragm‘ to me (though the Lord helps me above y‘ & 
oth™ also blessed be his name) that so few looke after what we doe, or so 
much as ask me about it. but of late the Governo" was pleased to come 
unto us & M™ Wilson, M' Allen, & others & the Governo’ will write to the 
Corporation his testimony & M' Wilson to D' Wilson and truely S* it is no 
small humbling to me y‘ the Lord hath made my poore labours to find such 
acceptance in the hearts of S**: I wonder at it. but I pceive y' the Comis- 
sioners are not so well informed or fswaded about it. the selddnesse & 
remotenesse of the Court doth much retard the improvem' of what is sent & 
may accidentally cause more divertion. I petitioned the Court for an hon- 
erable remembrance of your selfe, the Lord’s instrument chiefly to contrive 
& accomplish it, but they thought not fit so to doe. The first goods namely 
the tooles came safe and we shall have some of them for o° present use, it 
may be I may say how much by the next ship, but yet we cajot. M"* Wib- 
bers ship was wrackt at Conehasset while the Court was at New Haven & 
they knew not of the goods, but gave ord" to o' Comissioners to doe some 
things namely. I having pswaded my youngest broth" to lay aside his occa- 
sions & goe with me to the work this yeare, they have allowed him 20£ of 
these goods at 44 in the shilling & the goods are excellent good & the best 
bought y‘ are in the country as many skillfull say, also they have alowed 
o Indian Schoolmaster 5£ till next spring w°" was as much as I demaned 
desiring to begin low; 5£ more they allow my interpter and to myself they 
allow 20£ at a groat in the shilling but on this condition that I must be count- 
able to the Court for it, unlesse they please to give it me of w*" there is no 
doubt. Some things they have sold and must sell more, least they pish by 
reason of the salt water and I request y' what they sell away may turned 
into Cows w*" may be lent to Indians for awhile till they be put intoa 
stock & then lend the principle to anoth™ w*" motion o° coffiissioners appve 
but what will be done I know not. An officer is app’ynted to Keepe & 
dispose of the goods as the Court order him. it is doubted the goods will 
take hurt by lying as they doe & pitty it is y* such good goods should, but 
nothing can be done till next yeare unlesse it be to save & sell off y‘ w™ is 


* Rev. Henry Whitfield, pastor of the church at Gilford in New Haven colony, returned 
to England in the autumn of 1650. He published two works on the Indians: 1. The Light 
appearing More and More towards the Perfect Day, London, 1651; 2. Strength out of 
Weaknesse, London, 1652. They are both reprinted in the Mass. His. Soc. Coll., xxiv. 
99-196.—Ep. 
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like to fish. as for goods the next yeare, they have no or" (as I suppose) 
to send for any & it may be best to send for none, but let the monys be 
laid out to buy aniiitys, but I have not to doe in it, to meddle, nor am I for- 
ward because the world is full of jealosys, that I have greater matters then 
I know of, though the Lord hath given me more then I deserve. I find 
recompence enoagh to my soule in the work it selfe, and the joy of the Lord 
is my strength in this ticular, whatever else the Lord casteth in, is out of 
his meere bounty & is more then ever I expected when I sett upon this 
work and I humbly blesse the Lord who caryeth my soule above all 
discouragement. 

S' I understand by Br® Bell y‘ pleaseth the Corporation to take care of 
my Lady Armyns gift w°" also pleaseth me well. I think it is wisdom to 
so doe and therefore seeing that is yet myne to send for and having so good 
incouragm' fr™ your selfe so to doe I shall make bold to intimate unto your 
selfe, in what fiticulars I desire to have it, w°" is in this pap" here inclosed, 
and if the things I desire, should a litle exceed my 20£ it may be it will 
be acceptible to the Comissioners at least no offence in me thus to write 
unto your selfe. S‘ I doe this yeare returne some accounts of goods received 
last yeare for the Indians w™ w** M' Butcher a knowen man, hath & by 
w™ some goods both M* Mahu* & I received this yeare for the same use, of 
w" things I shall god willing send strickt account to the donors, but 
these things have moved thoughts in some, y‘ I have more gifts then I have. 
how ever I desire to be faithfull for w' I have. I have also fi‘ped accounts, 
to the Court of Comissioners, but not delivered them, only shewn them to 
o' Comissioners, because I could not doe it before the Court, wherein I 
make mention of my Lady Armyns gift & M" Andrews of w I fimissed 
to give in accounts. Your 5£ w*" was the first gift w°" came from the 
Corporation is accounted for as you see in the fticulars, for here inclosed I 
only informe you w' I doe in this kind y‘ so I may deale clearely. S* I am 
somewhat (but I know not how much) indebted to B® Bel who used to send 
over my 20£ w*" if he think good, I shall desire him to call for, to your selfe, 
unlesse beholding to him, who hath well & carefully & freely sent it over 
to me hitherto. Since I had it B® Bell wrot me word y'S* William 
Armyn is deadf & his ladys house robed the Same night of his funerals & 
wished me to write her as in y* affliction, so I have, but I wonder I heare 
not frd any body else y* newse: if it bee not soe, I know not how season- 
able my lérs will be, but I leave y' to your wisdd. My bro: Weld now 
accepts his pay & I have his books.$ M"‘ Jenners case is this. M’ Mahu 
seeth it is his best way to accept the books therefore hath taken them, all that 


* Rev. Thomas Mayhew, son of Thomas Mayhew, governor of Martha’s Vineyard, be- 
gan to preach to the Indians there in 1646. In 1650 he had one hundred converts. He 
sailed for England in November, 1657, to obtain aid from the corporation in London, but 
the vessel was lost at sea.—Ep. 

+ Sir William Airmyn, of Osgodby, was the son and heir of Sir William Airmyn. 
He was created a baronet Nov. 28, 1619. He married first, Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir 
Michael Hicks, Knt., of Beverstone Castle, in the county of Gloucester; and secondly, 
Mary, daughter and co-heiress of the Hon. Henry Talbot, fourth son of George, Earl of 
Shrewsbury. He died in 1651, and was succeeded in the baronetcy by his son by his first 
wife, William, b. July 14, 1622, who married Anne, daughter and co-heiress of Sir Robert 
Crane, bart., of Chilton in Suffolk.—See Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies, art. Airmyn; Tan- 
ner MSS. in Bodleian Library, folio 476; Appleton’s Cranes of Chilton, p. 87.—Ep. 

t See Massachusetts Historical Collections, xxiv. 144; and Plymouth Colony Records, 
ix. 196; in relation to the libraries of the Rev. Thomas Jenner and the Rev. Thomas 
Welde, purchased by the Corporation, Catalogues of both libraries are preserved in the 
tame volume as these letters. That of Mr. Welde has been copied for the Register by 
Mr. Scull, and will be printed in a future number.—Eb. 
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were here, and given security to answ* for them, & tooke wt books are want- 
ing of that Catalog I bought for him, he will request bro. Jenner to make 
good & untill he make it good, request of the w'pful corporation y* no more 
may be paide unto him. I humbly thank yourselfe & the w'pfull corpora- 
tion for those books of mine. A Catalog whereoff I hope I shall not forgett 
to send, w" I have time. S' youintimate in your lérs not to give too much 
to the Indians but as it may told (sic) w*" is good wisdé, I do practise, and 
the hows with other tooles, I doe not give but lend & keep them in a coffj- 
on stock. 4 dozen of narrow hows I have all ready for them and this day 
granted y' I might take up for the Indians use to the value of 20£ they tell 
me y‘ I should try the pf of the tooles quickly, but M' Rawson (who keep- 
eth them) being secretary caiot this Court time attend it. Shortly I hope 
to prove them. though I mentioned my accounts to the Coffiissioners, as 
here inclosed, yet on 2* thoughts I doe w” draw them least it should be 
lyable to misconstruction, ovly y* w*" concerneth your selfe, I have sent. 

Our Schoole wants bibl’, paper, inkhornes, w®" you intimated in your 
last your ready to supply us in, w™ materials for ink. I humbly thank you 
for it & patiently waite till yt supply doth come. We want glasse for a 
meetinge house &c.: but what doe I, the Comissioners say y‘ your selves 
intend all the tools as a gift to the Indians, but I think it is too much at 
once, or should be long dispencing. I give small gifts & these but seldé. 
w' shall come to my hand of these tooles I intend to Keepe in a coftion 
stock to lend to one as well as anoth’, that no man may sit idle, or loose a 
days w'k for want of a toole. if you send bibles &c. I request y‘ a few for 
Psent use may bee sent to my hand directlyy on account, because if M‘ Raw- 
son have them I shall not have them till next Court of Coffiissioners w™ 
would loose time. I desire some may be bigger print and one for me on 
account, My eyes begin to faile, I cajiot so well use a small print as I could 
have done. Good sir pray for me & so comending you & yours to the 
Ptection & grace of Christ I rest 

Yours in o* Saviour 
Joun Exior. 


John Eliot “to the worp’full M* Steele p'sident: w the rest of the Corpo- 
ration for the P’pagation of the Gospel among the Indians 
in America— These” 


Worshipfull & much respected Gentleman. 


You are called unto a service of Christ, w°" by his blessing upon it, 
may greatly further the advancement of his Kingdome and it is my great 
desire, if it be the will of God that the Gospel might be fiched anto all 
- of this Country, wherein I have traveled many miles & among many 

ndians & never came yet unto that place where I found not some, ready & 
glad to heare the word of God fiched unto them & if the Lord shall please 
to make your labours effectual to incourage labourers unto that worke, I 
doubt not but it will be matter of exceeding great joy unto you. There be 
two great Sachems in the Countrey that are open & ffessed enemies against 
praying to God, namely Unkas & Nenecrot & when ever the Lord removeth 
them, there will be a dore open for the fiching of the Gospell in those pts 
where they live, if it please the Lord to raise up any instruments to impve 
the opportunity, w* (as it seemeth to me) must be from Conecticut, for the 
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waiting of the Monahegassits where Unkas Tyranizeth & from the English 
at Pequot, to teach those where Nenecrot rageth — but the disposal of all 
this is in the hands of him, whose harvest it is & when his time is come, he 
will bow mens minds to be willing to imbrace and further such motions. 
This sumer I have bene so much taken up w™ the attendance on o worke 
at Natick, as that I have gone but little abroad into the Country, saving into 
Panatukit, where old Pasakonnoway* & sundry other Sachems & people 
did solemnly give up themselves unto praying to God, as Capt Willard 
Knoweth who was there w" me: and they doe greatly want somebody to 
travaile those fits to teach them. I greately wish y‘ such as travaile & set up 
houses of trading among them, might be such as had an heart also to teach 
them: and not to corrupt them by selling strong liquors in such plenty as to 
cause drunkennesse w™ other examples of vanity & sinne Satan indeavours to 
underwork us hereby. had we a magazine of goods to supply the Indians 
needs & were fit places restrained & confirmed unto such as would chiefly 
regard the instruction of them in the word of life, much good might be 
done, and a great blessing upon such imprvemfs of a stock might be 
expected, but when Gods time is come strongly to carry on this work, he 
will bow mens minds, who may doe it, to attend to such motions. One long 
journey I went this yeare to Quinnubbaog river? to teach some who did, & 
doe still desire to be taught in w° jorny it pleas’d the Govno' to send his 
sonne, who w™ 3 more, five of us in all, did travaile a soare jorny, by reason 
of great rains w°" fell, whereby we were disappointed from reaching to 
the place we intended, by reason that the abundance of raine had so raised 
two rivers, that they were at that time impassable, and therefore we had but 
little successe then. Only this we observed in the way, that for 50 miles riding, 
all the Indians we met w™ & came among had some savor of the gospel & had 
at sometimes come & heard the word, and our coming unto them was very 
gladly accepted. I mean by some among them, whether by every one or no, 
I cafiot say, but after we had travailed to 60 miles & upward, then we 
found them very Ir *ians still, and this jorny I the rather make mention of, 
because the most of the charges of that jorny the Comissioners were pleased 
to pay, out of the stock you have sent. Our work at Natick findeth diffi- 
culties & impediments on all hands, the impediments among the Indians are 
sundry, but the chiefest of them are such as I doe see, will, by Gods good- 
nesse tend to the inlargm‘ of the work, for a considerable p* of the Indians 
and they not the meanest in religion, did earnestly desire to have pitched 
o' first stake in another place, but the English haveing some interest & grant 
from the Court of y' place & opposing, I did not pitch there, but in this 
place, where in my first beginnings I found no opposition, but the Indians 
tooke it rather, from a greater favor I had to such Indians as had reference 
to that place & so some emulation is moved & such as adhere to that pt have 


* A memoir of Passaconnaway, by the Hon. Chandler E. Potter, is printed in The 
Farmer’s Monthly Visitor, vol. xii., No. 2 (Manchester, N. H., Feb. 1852), pp. 33-40. John 
Albee, in his poem *‘ St. Aspenquid of Mt. Agamenticus,” noticed in the REGISTER, Xxxiv. 
118, supposes the hero of his poem to be identical with Passaconnaway.—Eb. 

+ The Quinebaug river is in the south central part of Massachusetts and the eastern 
part of Connecticut. John Endicott was governor of Massachusetts at the time of this 
visit. In a letter, dated “ the 27th of the Eight [October] 1651” (Whitfield’s Strength out 
of Weaknesse, Mass. Hist. Coll., xxiv. 189-91), Gov. Endicott writes: “* There came to us 
upon the 20th of this instant Moneth, at the Generall Court, one Pummakummim Sachem 
of Qunnubagge, dwelling amongst or near the Narragansits, who offered himselfe and his 
Men to worship God, and desired that some English may be sent from the Massachusets 
Government to plant his River, that thereby he may be a pertaker of Government, and 
may be instructed to know God.”—Ep. 
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little or no mind to Natick, but the issue of the matter will be this & allready 
worketh y‘ so soone as we have planted a towne & a church in this place, we 
might sett upon another in a 24 & another in a 3° place, if we cann obtaine 
freedome & means. So y' by y' means which Satan hoped to have broken o' 
work the same is a meaues to multiply it. we had sicknesse of the bloody 
flux in the spring, w*" terrified some & delayed others, so y‘ o" work is not 
so forward, as otherwise (in Pbability ) it would have bene. we had but few 
y‘ could stick to labour in the Spring & therefore o' works were retarded yet 
by the blessing of God we accomplished last Spring above a thousand rod 
of fencing besides other labours, in w*" matters I not being able to direct 
them I have fsuaded a brother of mine,* to lay by his owne (as much as he 
can) and attend this work, for whose recompense I requested to Comission- 
ers to consider and they have pleased to doe as you see in my accompts 
w"" I sent by M' Rawson at the appoint‘ of the Comissioners by the last 
ship. we have sundry buildings in hand besides the public meeting house 
& schoolhouse, but want of skill and expience maketh them slower in dis- 
patch then the English be, yet I do choose to put them on to finish theire 
workes themselves (as much as may be) that so they might larne expience 
by practise & my end being to civilize the wild people thereby to p™ them 
for religion. I doe set all to work that are willing strangers as well as 
o’ Knowen men, for when strangers come to us I aske them if they be wil- 
ling to pray to God unto w*" if they be silent (for it is rare for any stranger 
that cometh to see o” doeings. flatly to deny it) then I aske them if they be 
willing to labour & they shall have wages for theire paines, and few 
y‘ come but are willing so to doe and it is no small care to have so many 
wayes on foote, as to imploy every man prudently in y' w®" may be capable 
to doe. this hath bene o* course hitherto & is like to be so still & more & 
more if the Lord please to supply meanes, as hitherto (through his own 
bounty & mercy) in an unexpected manner he hath done. It is the Lords 
work, & he owneth it & supporteth it, blessed be his name. the Lord 
hath never failed me yet and to him I still looke for help & supply. The 
Commissioners ware pleased to let us have 7 cowes & 18 goats, w*" (together 
w'" other augmentations) have put us upon mowing, making of hay, build- 
ing of houses for cowes, goats, and such preparations as labours of y*‘ kind 
doe require, but the Lord was pleased to give us a difficult & discouraging 
entrance upon these works, for we have had such extreame raines this 
sumer, that the English lost much hay thereby who had more skill then 
Indians, & barns to lay it in, if they could but have got it home. Some 
of o* Indians got hay twice over, & some thrice & well if at last we have 
enough that is good to carry about the winter. the floods this sumer have 
been such y‘ o' neighbours Denham & others, are like to be greatly 
straightened for want of hay, but difficult beginnings doe not use to hinder such 
éterprizes as be of God, but rather more faith & prayer & tend more to his 
glory when he pleaseth to bring about the blessing in his owne way. 

Our schoole hath bene much hindred this sumer, the first part of it by 
the sicknesse of o schoolmaster,t & death of his wife & one child & the 
other pt, by other incumbrances: but it is on foote & I trust hereafter a 
good accompt of the jigresse of it may be apparent for the f’ful pt of the 
work. in former 1's this sumer I intimated my purpose of calling them on 


* Francis Eliot. See Reoister, x. 355, for his descendants.—Ep. 


+ Moneqnassum, Mass. Hist. Coll., viii.21. See his Confessions in “ Tears of Repentance” 
(London, 1653), pages 12-20; Mass. Hist. Coll., xxiv. 234-40, 
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to church estate, to w*" end I wrote downe thrice Pparitory confessions 
w*" they made in the public assembly & haveing a competent number; I did 
request the Elders to heare them read & give advice whether they judged 
that there might be fit matter for a church among them; they did so & have- 
ing heard them they saw no impedim’t for o' peeeding therein, the story 
of w" Ppgresse I have written & request my hono'd friend M’ Winslow to 
ublish to the world, that all men may see w‘ confessions the Lord hath 
helped them to make & may accordinly judg of the grace the Lord 
hath in mercy bestowed on them. 

I shall cease further to trouble you at Psent, but earnestly desiring your 
prayers I comend you all & all your indeavors unto the Lord & to the word 
of his Grace & rest 

Roxbury Your wr" to serve 
this 8' of the 10*. . 52 in any service of, Christ Jesus 
Joun E ior 


Reverend M* Cotton is dangerously sick & we doe feare is neere to his 
departure. oh y‘ the Lord would have pitty on us & spare him! * 


Endorsed ‘‘ First Accompt sent over from New-England to y° Corporation, 
January: 1653. 
An account of such things as have imployed in the worke of civilizing the Indians, 
by the Coiliissioners app’bation w°h accompt I give in this 7* of 
the 7' month: 1652. 

In the yeare 1649. I having taken up somethings, for my necessary use in this work, 
of Deaken Parks of Roxbury | gave him a bill to M' Winslow, w® request y' it might 
be paide & it was p. viz— £10. Os. Od. 

againe in the year 1650 having againe taken more things for my necessity of the 
same man, I gave him another bill of £10 to Mt Winslow, w the same request as 
before, but not being paide 1 requested the Commissioners in the yeare 


1651, to pay 
it here w“ they did accordingly, the sume of £10. Os. od. 
sume total £20—0—0 





which sume I thus discount out of those things w* I did take up of Bro. Parks for 
of use. 


— 


In nailes - - - 

in bisket - - - 

an hogshead of makrel - 

for hyre of an horse & pasture 

in the yeare 1650—5 bushels of pease 
afrying pan - - - - 
fish hookes - - - - 
In the year 1651—5 Bushels of pease 

p* Georg Robinson for w'k at Natick 

p’ Will: Scart for w'k at Natick - 
p* the tanner for haire ropes to ty our horses 
given to some strangers - - - 
p* Robin Indian for 8 days w'k - - 
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sume total 20. 0. 0 


Though this account is not so strickt as were mete, because I was not at first, so 
exact as I see I must be, yet the Comissioners were pleased at my request to accept it. 





* Rev. John Cotton died Dec. 23, 1652, fifteen days after the date of this letter.—Ep. 
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In the year 1651 1 requested y* ot Indian Schoole master & my Indian interp’ter 
might have each of them 5£ for their incouragm' both together. £10. ‘This they 
did receive, as it is testifyed under their owne hands. 





The yeare 1651 1 requested yt my brother Francis Eliot w™ I have p’swaded & 
requested to attend the work w me, might receive some recompense according 
to the time & laboure he is at in this service unto whom they were pleased to allow 
20£ . . . L say £20—this sue my broth' did accordingly receive. 





In the yeare 1651—the Commissioners were pleased to wish me to take up, in 
such things as I wanted the suite of £20 to be accomptable for it, to the Court of 
Coifiissioners 1652. And this p’sent yeare they are pleased to allow it me for my 
incouragment w'hout further account. 





Also in the yeare 1651, the CoMissioners were pleased to allow me to take up in 
tooles and other things sent over for the Indians about £20 wch I did take up in 
these p’ticulars following understanding them y* they were all of gift. 

Item.—4 dozen of narrow howes - - - = 4 dozen of Shoes 

4 dozen of stockings - - - 4 Broad axes 

4 felling axes - 1 whip saw 

5 small augers - 3 hatchets 

2 shavers -  - 4 small cross cut sawes 

2 p' of Taylo™ sheers 3 gross of pewter buttons 

2 whetstones & 3 ruggs - 4 Boxes Combes 

The tooles were disposed of as followeth— 

when I heard yt M" Leveridg began to teach the Indians I sent him advice, to put 
them upon labour also & to yt end I sent him by M* Paddy one broad axe—2 nar- 
row axes—2 bills—3 broad howes—3 narrow howes—4 hatchets, w°h are 9 edg tuols 
& 6 howes, this p’mised. 

1. The howes were dis’persed—p’te to M' Leveridg & the rest I comitted unto 
the hands of o° rulers of tennes, who were resident at Natick to be distributed to 
the people, in the name of the coiiissioners & in this way they were all distributed; 
some few remaine. 

2. for the spades, when we were to make fence & dig clay w small works, I 
sent the Indians fur the spades w“" they have now in use about such like works, as 
there is occasion. few of them are broken & p*fected. 

4Shoemakers punches - - - - = 1 dozen of shoe knives 

5 dozen needles—afterwards I requested these following tooles 

l1dozenof Spades - - - -=- - = ry ena of broad howes 

l1dozen of narrowaxes - - - - = 8 wedges and 2 beetle rings 

Mr Leveridg—one 

Monequassum—one 
John Sosoman—one 
Andrew—one 

moneq uassum—one 
John Sosoman—one 
william Kohannet—one 
Pannessuasset —one 
andrew—two 

reat James—two 

‘other Swamp—two 
i ot house two—now lent out 


broad axes—4 


narrow axes—16 


Mr Leveridg two—& two bills & one 
hatchet in value two more. 

I thought best rather to lend than give these tooles, that so the publicke interest 
may keepe them fré being imbezl¢ away, for they are (many of them) feeble y* way 
& will easyly pt w wt they have not p’sent use of: they see but a little, if any, 
whit afore them. As for those goods w“* I tooke up together w the tooles, when 
I understood they were not of gift, but upon account I doe so order them & shall 
(God willing) give in an account thereoff according to their valew, w°" amounteth 
toaboutthesumeof - - - - + + «© «= «© £% 0. 

ad to it 4 d per shilling - = = £ = = « 3.0 0 
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So yt I am indebted to the commissioners the sume of about £12. 0. 0 


1 andrew—one 


of w I p’mised are 2 Shares: yar Pee 


account & they did accept ... 





hatchets 3—I sent Mr Leveridg—4 

1 whip saw—Job had it, & its now in o' pitts. 

5augurs. I delivered them to Jethro to head & they among others of use at o* 
seames. 

Quiliipegen—one 
Noohkan—one 
Jethro—one 
Andrew—one 

The Commissioners are pleased to allow my broth' for this p’sent yeares service 
the sume of £30. 0. 0. 

The Comissioners are also pleased to allow to ot Indian Schvole master & to my 
interpreter each of them £10. 0. 0. of which they are to have an account when the 
yeare is out. 

The Commissioners have also given unto o* Indians 7 cowes & 18 ew goats. 

This all I know of. 
—also given out— 


2 pairs of Taylors sheers 


4small cross cut sawes 


now of use to cut out garments 
for the Indians, my brotht doeth. 
2 —s whereoff one of each are of p’sent the other I 
2 raggs keepe by me, till needed. 
8 wedges these I delivered to such as clove railes, save 2 
2 beetle rings wedges w I keepe for a reserve. 
14 box combes—these I gave away. 
These accounts I gave in to the Court of Commissioners, but not into exact an 
order, therefure I p’mitted to p’pare them in a better maiier to be sent over to the 
Corporation, w°* I have here done. Joun Extor. 





BRAINTREE RECORDS. 
Communicated by Samvet A. Batss, Esq., Town Clerk of Braintree, Mass. 


[Continued from page 51.] 


, ee niles the sone of John niles and Jane his wiffe was borne the (16) 
6) 1642. 

Samuell niles the sone of John niles and Jane his wiffe was borne the 12 
mo. 3, 1644. 
( ye niles the sone of John niles and Jane his wiffe was borne the (16) 
10) 1646. 

Beniamin niles the sone of John niles and Jane his wiffe was borne the 
11™ mo. 1, 1650. 

Dependance ffrench the sone of John ffrench and Grace his wiffe was 
borne the 7 mo. 1, 1648. 

Temperance ffrench the daughter of John ffrench and Grace his wiffe 
was borne the (30) (1) 1651. 

Thomas ffrench the sone of John ffrench and Grace his wiffe borne 

William ffrench the sone of John ffrench and Grace his wiffe was borne 
the (31) (1) 1653. 

Elizabeth ffrench the daughter of John ffrench and Grace his wiffe was 
borne the (29) (7) 1655. 

Dorathy Thayre the daughter of Richard Thayre and dorathy his wiffe 
was borne the (30) (6) 169. 


/ 
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Richard Thayre the sone of Richard Thayre and dorathy his wiffe was 
borne the (31) (6) 165 
mary hardman the daughter of John hardman and Sarah his wiffe was 
borne the 9" mo. 10 1652. 
John hardman the sone of John hardman and Sarah his wiffe was borne 
the 9° mo. 9 1654. 
Isaac Thayre the sone of Thomas Thayre and hanna his wiffe was borne 
the 7 mo. 7” 1654. 
John Thayre the sone of Thomas Thayre and hanna his wiffe was borne 
the (25) (10) 1656. 
VY Rachell Thayre the daughter of Sidrick Thayre and mary his wiffe was 
borne the 9™ mo. 9" 1655. 
 Tryall Thayre the daughter of Sidrick Thare and mary his wiffe was 
borne the 12“ mo 7th 1656. 
Samuel Sheffield the sone of Edmond Sheffield and mary his wiffe was 
borne the (26) (9) 1657. 
Deliverance owen the daughter of William owen and Elisabeth his wiffe 
was borne the (15) (12) 1654. 
Ebenezer owen the sonne of Willaim owen and Elisabeth his wiffe was 
borne the 3¢ mo. 1, 1657. 
Sarah harman the daughter of Nathaniel harman and mary his wiffe was 
borne the 1 mo. 3, 1652. 
Jonathan harman the sone of Nathaniel harman and mary his wiffe was 
borne the (24) (4) 1654. 
Ephraim harman the sone of nathaniel harman and mary his wiffe was 
borne the (50) (8) 1656. 
Mary ffackson the daughter of Richard ffackson and Elisabeth his wiffe 
was borne the (19) (10) 1657. 
Anna Shooter the daughter of peter shooter and Anna his wiffe was borne 
the (1) mo. 3, 1654. 
nathaniell Mott the sonne of nathaniel mott and Anna his wiffe was borne 
the (28) (10) 1657. 
John holbrooke the sonne of Thomas holbrooke and Joane_ his wiffe was 
borne the (15) (8) 1653. 
¥ peter holbrooke the sonne of Thomas holbrooke and Joane his wiffe was 
borne the 7™ mo. 6 1655. 
Johanna holbrooke the daughter of Thomas holbroke and Joane his wiffe 
was borne the (30) (3). 
peter webb the soune of christopher webb —— his wiffe was borne 
the 


Johns Mills Clarke of writts for Braintree 6 m 10 
Records of Births, 

elisabeth mills the daughter of John mills Junior and Elisabeth his wiffe 
was borne the first of the 5 mo. 1654. 

Thomas Copeland the sone of Laurance Copelande and Liddia his wiffe 
was borne the third day of the 10 mo. 1652. 

Thomas Copeland the second sonne of Laurance Copeland and Liddia 
his wife was borne the sixth day of 12 mo. 1654. 

Sarah Savill the daughter of William Savill and Sarah his wiffe was 
borne the first of the eight mo. 1654. 

hester hall the daughter of Edward hall with hester his wiffe was borne 
the 23 of the eight month 1654. 
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Josia Brackett the sone of Richard Brackett and Allis his wiffe was 
porne the 8" of the 3¢ mo. 1652. 

Samuell Davis the sone of Samuell Davis and Sarah his wiffe was borne 
the (22) (1) 1653. 

Ebenezer Speere the sonne of Georg Speere and mary his wiffe was 
porne the (3) (5) 1654. 

Sarah Thayre the daughter of ffarthanandoe Thayre and hulda his wiffe 
was borne the (12) (3) 1654. 

Debora fackson the daughter of Thomas Fackson and deborah his wiffe 
was borne the (28) (3) 1654. 

John Arnoll the sone of Joseph Arnoll and rebeca his wiffe was borne 
the (2) (2) 1655. 

Elisabeth fackson the daughter of Richard fackson and Elisabeth his 
wiffe was born the (26) (1) 1655. 

William Scant the sone of William Scant and Sarah his wiffe was borne 
the (16) (1) 1655. 

mary Staples the daughter of Samuell Staples and mary his wiffe was 
borne the (24) (7) 1655. 

nathaniell the sone of Thomas Juell and Grizell his wiffe was borne the 
(15) (2) 1648. 

Grizell the daughter of Thomas Juell and Grizell his wiffe was borne the 
(19) (1) 1651. 

[To be continued.] 





CODENHAM, CODNAM, CODMAN. 
By ArtHuR Amory Copman, Esq., of Bristol, R. I. 


O mention is made by the writers on Surnames of one apparent origin 
of the termination man in certain names, although Mr. Lower proves 
it in his statement that the name of Deadman is “a known corruption of 
Debenham,”—obtained evidently through a mispronunciation or miswriting 
of the termination nam, which is a contraction of enham ;—the name of 
Sydenham, for instance, being universally pronounced by the English as if 
the e and the h were omitted,—thus Debenham becomes Debnam, Deb- 
nam becomes Debman, and the latter Dedman or Deadman. The name of 
Putnam is an instance of this contraction, the original name having been 
Puttenham ; and Burke’s General Armory gives the headings “ Putman 
or Putnam” and “ Puttenham or Putnam.” Burke also gives “ Chipman” 
with almost the same arms as those assigned to “ Chipenham or Chipnam,” 
and again “ Chipnam” with arms very similar to those of “ Chippenham 
or Chipman,”—the last given as one and the same family, bearing the same 
arms, though certainly bearing two distinct names. 

The fact that a family of Denman bears precisely the same arms as a 
family of Denham, is also confirmatory of the derivation of the termination 
man from enham. 

We find also that Burke assigns almost the same arms to Codenham, 
Codham, and Codnam; which is good proof that the descendants of the 
original grantee, Codenham, in one line contracted the name by dropping 
the middle syllable, and in another by omitting the e and h, as in the other 
instances above mentioned. Burke does not give Codman, but it is evi- 
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dent from the above that this name as probably derives from Codenham 
and Codnam as Chipman from Chippenham, and Deadman from De- 
benham! A long-maintained belief in this derivation of the name of Cod- 
man has been very strongly confirmed by the discovery of two instances 
in which the name Codnam was written in mention, apparently, of the im- 
migrant ancestor of many of the Codmans of this country. 

In Vol. xv. of the Essex Institute Historical Collections, Dr. Emmer- 
ton gives a list of errata in the records of the First Church of Salem, as pub- 
lished in previous volumes of these “Collections,” proved by careful com- 
parison with the records themselves ;—one of the errors being the name of 
Codman, instead of Codnam as originally written on the Church Record 
of Baptisms,—the entry, correctly copied, being “14, 9. 1641. Benjamin, 
Son of Sister Codnam.” Reference to Mr. Savage’s Dictionary shows this 
Benjamin Codzam to have been the son of Robert Codman, afterwards of 
Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard. 

Among the Winthrop Papers, in Vol. vii., Fourth Series, Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Collections, page 36, is a letter of Thomas Mayhew to John Winthrop, 
governor of Connecticut, dated “ Vppon the Vynyard this 29" 6: 59,” be- 
ginning thus :—*“ These lines I write least I should not com myselfe, which 
yett I intend to doe yf Codnam comes in here within this 2 daies.” An 
editorial note to this name says, “ Probably Codman,” and then gives Say- 
age’s authority for the statement that Robert Codman resided at Edgar- 
town, where he died 1678. “Codman and all is come safe,” is found ina 
letter from John Tinker to John Winthrop, Jr., dated merely “ 30: 9 mo. 
1659,” apparently written at Hartford. That these two extracts from the 
Winthrop Correspondence refer to one and the same individual seems more 
than probable. Thus we find the name written in both ways in 1659, and 
in the same way—Codnam—at an interval of eighteen years. That it 
should have been so written by the pastor of the First Church in Salem in 
1641, and by Thomas Mayhew in 1659, unless it were then so pronounced, 
is hardly probable ;—but the confusion in spelling, and doubtless in pro- 
nunciation, may have existed in England as well as on this side, as is shown 
in the similar instances quoted from Burke. 

In Blomfield’s “ County of Norfolk” the Manor of Codenham is men- 
tioned, but its locality is not given. The same work makes mention of a 
monumental brass to Margarete Codenham, “ quondam uxor Henrici Cod- 
enham,” in the nave of the Stratton Church. Coddenham is a parish in 
Suffolk, three miles from Needham Market. Researches in the Parish 
Registers of these and neighboring localities may prove the former, if not 
the present, existence of the family names Codnam and Codman, which are 
evidently /ocal family names, deriving their origin from a locality bearing 
the name of Coddenham or Codenham. Coddenham in Suffolk must be 
within a few miles of the Winthrops’ Groton ; and it is not improbable that 
Robert Codnam or Codman, living in that vicinity, may have been moved 
to follow the fortunes of the Winthrops from Suffolk to Salem, as he ap- 
pears afterwards to have followed John Winthrop, Jr., from Massachusetts 
to Connecticut,—removing “to Saybrook 1654, and after to Edgartown, 
where he died 1678.” 
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REV. PETER THACHER’S RECORD OF MARRIAGES AT 
MILTON, MASS. 


Communicated by Epwarp Dovsiepay Harris, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Continued from page 20. 


Nov. 13, 1694. William Hack of Taunton was maried to Susannah 
Kingley of Milton. 

Dec. 19, 1694. Moses Belcher was maried to Hannah Lion both of 
Milton. 

Jan. 22, 1693. Thomas Barret of Chelmsford was maried to Mary Dike 
of Milton. 

May 28, 1695. Thomas Vose Juni™ was Maried to Hannah Badcock 
both of Milton. 

June 11, 1695. Eleazer Carver of Taunton was maried to Experience 
Sumner of Milton. 

June 13, 1695. Ebenezar Thair was maried to Martha Tomson both of 
Mendon. 

Nathaniel Black maried to Martha Moore both of Milton. 

—— Henry Glover Juni" was maried to Mary Chre-hore both of Milton. 

June 16, 1696. William Briggs Juni’ of Taunton was maried to Mehit- 
abel Black of Milton. 

June 26, 1696. Edward Black was maried to Betty Mooree Both of 
Milton. 

Sep' 23, 1696. Benjamine Fenno was maried to Mary Belchar both of 
Milton. 

Dec. 16, 1696. Nathaneel Vose was maried to Mary Belcher Both of 
Milton. 

Jan. 7, 1696. Thomas Dean of Taunton was maried to Mary Kinsley 
or Milton. 

Jan. 27, 1696. M* Aaron Hobart of Hingam was maried to m™ Rebec- 
ca Sumner of Milton. 

April 29, 1697. William Wadle was maried to Abigael Belcher of 
Milton. 

May 14, 1697. Bro. Matthias Paffer was maried to Sister Mary Cre- 
hoar of Milton. 

June 2, 1697. William Sumner was maryed to Esther Puffer y* One of 
Milton y* other of Dorchester. 

June 2, 1697. Ebenezar Warrin was maried to to Mary rider both of 
Milton. 

Sept 2, 1697. Robert Pelton of Dorchester was maried to Rebeccah 
Creehore of Milton. 

July 1, 1698. Nathaneel Gulliver of Milton was maried to Hanah Bil- 
lings (Daughter to m™ R. B.) of Dorchester. 
Og 3, 1700. William Vose was maried to Mary Badcock both of 

ton. 

June 27, 1700. m Benjamine Beale & m™ Hannah Holman were ma- 
ried At m™ Holmans House. 

July 1,1700. John Vose was maried to Sarah Clap Both of Milton. 
on 18, 1700. James Badcock was Maried to Mary Fenno both of 

1lton. ' 

May 27,1701. Joseph Tucker & Judith Clap were maried each to other 
both of Milton. 
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May 29, 1701. M* Samuel Niles was Maried to my Daughter Elizabeth, 

Aug* 6, 1701. Richard Smith Senior was maried to Thankfull Lion, 
both of Milton. 

Nov. 29, 1701. John Glasher of Lancaster was maried to Mary Bent- 
ley of Milton. 

Dec. 24,1701. Phillop Liscome was maried to Charity Jerdon. 

Jan. 14, 1701. John Payson was Maried to Elizabeth Tucker, Bro, 
Manassah’s daughter. 
ne 10,1702. David Horton was Maried to Mary Badcock both of 

ilton. 

Nov. 11, 1702. M* Ebenezar Clap was maried to Elizabeth Dickerman 
both of Milton. 

May 12, 1703. M* William Paine & M™ Margaret Steward were married 
at Milton. 

March 23, 1703. Leieutenant Jonathan Gulliver was Married to my 
daughter Theodora. 

Feb. 13, 1704. Joseph Sweetland was Maried to Mercy Badcock, both 
of Milton. 

Nov. 15, 1705. Richard Hall of Roxbury was married to Elizabeth 
Newton of Milton. 

April 4, 1706. Joseph Billing was Maried to Ruhamah Badcock both 
of Milton. 

May 3, 1706. Benjamin Sumner was Maried to Elizabeth Badcock both 
of Milton. 

June 12,1706. James Babcock of Stonington was maried to Sarah Vose 
of Milton. 

June 13,1706. David Sprage of Hingam was maried to Sarah Jordon 
of Milton. 

William Hil! of Cochester was maried to Rebecca Charles of Boston, 
e June 19, 1691. 
Daniel Willard was maried to Mary Mills. 

Sept. 11,1706. Thomas Eelles was maried to Mary Mooree both of Milton. 

Dec. 12, 1706. Ebenezar Tucker was married to Jemima Daniel both 
of Milton. 

Jan. 30, 1706-7. Ebenezar Tucker was married to Jane Clap, both of 
Milton. 

Feb. 18, 1706-7. George Talbut was Maried to Mary Turel, published 
in Milton. 

Aug* 5, 1707. John Daniel & Elliner Verin both of this Towne 
were maried. 

Nov. 6, 1707. M* Samuel Swift was maried to M™ Ann Holman both 
of Milton. 

Dec. 3,1707. John Natiant was married to Peggee y‘ for many years 
was my servant & I gave her her time. 

Dec. 8, 1708. Joseph Haughton was married to Margeret Redding both 
of Milton. 

Feb. 17, 170§. Thomas Eelles was maried to Abigaile Glover, both of 
Milton. 

Nov. 4, 1709. M* Jacob Waters of Charlstowne was maried to M™ Ab- 
igail Hutson of Milton. 

[To be continued.] 


* These two are on a separate slip of paper, pasted on the original, but in same handwrit- 
ing. Willard’s mar. was probably at about the date of the other, 1691. 
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BARTHOLOMEW AND RICHARD CHEEVER AND SOME 
OF THEIR DESCENDANTS. 


By Joun T. Hassam, A.M., of Boston. 


HE article entitled “ Ezekiel Cheever and some of his Descend- 
ants,” published by me in the Reoister for April, 1879 
(xxxiii. 164), contained a biographical notice of Ezekiel Cheever, 
the famous master of the Boston Latin School, who was born in 
London, Jan. 25, 1614, and who died here in Boston, August 21, 
1708, with some account of his descendants in the line of his eldest 
son, the Rev. Samuel Cheever (Harv. Coll. 1659), the first settled 
minister of Marblehead. Proof of the common ancestry of most of 
those who are now known to have borne the name of Cheever in 
colonial times in New England, is clearly furnished by the public 
records, and may be briefly referred to here. BARTHOLOMEW CHEE- 
ver, of Boston, cordwainer, in his will, dated Oct. 21, 1693, pro- 
bated Dec. 28, 1693, mentions his brother Daniel Cheever and his 
cousins Ezekiel Cheever, schoolmaster, and Richard Cheever. Dan- 
IEL CHEEVER, of Cambridge, husbandman, in his will dated April 
30, 1698, probated June 21, 1704, speaks of his brother Bartholo- 
mew Cheever, of Boston, deceased. PrtTER CHEEVER, of Salem, 
glover, in his will, dated July 15, 1699, probated August 7, 1699, 
calls Samuel Cheever, of Marblehead, his cousin. Administration 
on the estate of ABRAHAM CHEEVER, of Boston, was granted to 
Mr. Joshua Atwater, 12: 11: 1669-70, his brother Bartholomew 
Cheever declining the same. In Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 4, fol. second 
from the end, there is recorded a writ of execution issued upon a 
judgment recovered at the County Court held at Boston, 29 October, 
1661, by Richard Woody against Parturep CHEEvERS.* The names 
of neither Philip nor Abraham Cheever are mentioned by Savage. 
The purpose of this paper is to give a brief account of Bartholo- 
mew and Richard Cheever, and some of the descendants of the lat- 
ter, as a contribution to a genealogy of the Cheever family. There 
is now in the possession of Dr. George Cheyne Shattuck, of Boston 
(Harv. Coll. 1831), a family bible,t in which his great-grandfather, 
William Downes Cheever (1720-1788), has written the following : 


* This execution was extended 31st 10mo. 1661, upon the body of Anthony, a negro, and 
he was delivered to said Woody with 31s. 4d. on the estate of Capt. Thomas Clark, surety 
for said Cheever, as costs and 2s. for the execution. There was levied upon this negro ano- 
ther execution (recorded ibid) issued upon a judgment recovered at said court, Jan. 30, 
1661, against said Woody by “ Jn° ffoord of Boston merchant.” The Court Records for 
this period cannot now be found, and are supposed to have been destroyed. The Court files, 
or what remain of them, are in great confusion, and a diligent search has thus far failed 
to discover any thing further about this Philip Cheever. 

+ I am indebted to Dr. Frederick Cheever Shattuck, of Boston (Harv. Coll. 1868), a son 
of Dr. George Cheyne Shattuck, above named, for this extract from the Cheever bible. He 
has also kindly transcribed from it the following entries: 
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“In the year 1637, Came Over from the Citty of Canterbury*, in in Eng. 
land, A Certain Barth®. Cheever, aged then abopt 30 years, Who settled here 
in Boston. With what he brought, & by his frugality and Industry, He | 
saved a handsome Estate for the then times. He having no Children of his 
Own in 1667 He sent to Canterbury to his Brother Daniell for One of his 
sons, the 2 first refused Coming his 3°. & youngest son Richard then 7 year 
Old, accepted, and in 1668 Came over to his uncle, and brought With him this 
Bible. It, on leaving Canterbury was given him by his Fathers sister Mary 
Fuller. His uncle Barth®. Educated & brought him up. & in 1680 this 


= = a Cheever Was Born in Mercerey Lane in the Citty of Canterbury 1660 in 
ngland. 

Barth°. Cheever, son to Richard, was Born in Boston N. Eng*. Decem. 2 1684. 

Daniell Cheever Brother to Barth®. Was Born in Boston N. E. August 82 1696. 

W. D. Cheever Eldest Son to Daniell Was Born in Boston July 18% 1720. 

W. D. Cheever and Elis» Edwards Was marry4. by the Rev4. mt. Jonath™ Mayhew, 
May 4th 1749. 

Eleant Cheever Was Born 4 Past 3 aClock in morng Feb 1 1749-50. 

Will™ Cheever Was Born at Menotomy 4 past 8 aCiock morné July 27 1752. 

Bartho Cheever Was Born 4 past 2 aClock Afternoon July 4 1757. Died Oct. 30 1757, 

Elis Cheever Was Born 11 aClock Beforenvon Nov 29 1758. 

Nath! Peirce Was marr4 to Elis Cheever 24 Oct 1777 Rev. S. Howard. 

W™ Cheever only son to W. D. Cheever Died Satterdy 24 Dec 4 Past 12 Noon 1786. 

Caleb Davis Was marr@ to Elea® Cheever mondy Sept. 3 1787 by Rev. Doct Howard. 

John Derby Was marré to Elis» Peirce Tuesdy Oct 9 1787 by Rev. Doct Howard. 

W. D. Cheever Died Satterday 24 Feb 1788 at 7 afternoon. 

Elizabeth Cheever Died June 28 1802 aged 72. 

Eliza Cheever Davis was born Saturday Jan. 9 1790 died June 15 1828. 

Eleanor Davis died Jan 29 1825. Elizabeth Derby died Sept 11 1831 

Richard and Abigail Cheever was mareyed 7 October 1680 near 7 in evening at 

barthollmew Cheever was born 9 Septem 1681 ner 2 in 

barthollmew Cheever died Septem 20 1681 about 5 in morning. 

Susannah Cheever was born 27 August 1652 about 4 in morning. 

barthollmew Cheever was born 2 desem 1684 about 1 in morning. 

Marey Cheever was born 24 desem 1686 about 5 in Evening. 

Sarah Cheever was born 15 April 1689 about 4 in the morning. 

Marey Cheever dyed May 16 in the year 1690 about Sin theafter[ } 

Marey Cheever was born January 2 1694 about 7 in morning. 

Uncle barthollmew Cheever died desem 18 1693 about 6 in Evening. 

Abigaill Cheever was born 7 April 1694 about 9 in morning. 

Daniell Cheever was born 8 August 1696 about 8 in Evening. 

James Cheever was born 22 November 1698 about half past 9 Evening. 

Hannah Cheever was born 27 Janeuary 1699-1700 about ten in Evening. 

James Cheever died 9 September 1700 about one in the day. 

Hannah Cheever died 22 September 1700 about one in the day. 

Hanah Cheever born 5 July 1702 about half over past 12 at noon. 

Hanah Cheever died 14 July 1702 about three in the morning. 

[In the handwriting of Bartholomew Cheever, son of Richard, and great nephew of Bar- 
tholomew Cheever.} 

Bart¥ Cheever was marryd to mrs. Hannah Frankling novemr y® 5 1729. 

Hannah Cheever Departed this Life Juley ye 13, about 9 past Seven in y® morning. If 
she had lived till ye forth of September She would have bin 33 years of age 1732. 

Januarey y¢ 21 1732-3 this morning my Honered mother Departed this Life about twentey 
minets past three in the morning in the 73 year of her age Abigal Cheever. 

Bart¥ Cheever was marey4 to m™. Elezeberth Edwards novemt y® 15 1733. 

My wife Elz Cheever Departed this Life Januarey y¢ 28 between five and Sex oclock in 
y® Morning 1760.” 

[On a slip of paper affixed to the cover] 
Daniel Cheever .. Died, Boston, 18. Decem. 1770. 
Abigall Cheever . . Died, Princetown, 1. May 1771. 
Mary Cheever .. Died, Taunton, 7. Aug*t 1776. 
Sarah Carnes... Died, Boston 31 Octor 1782, 

* See Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc., 3d Series, viii. 310. Judge Sewall, who sailed from Boston 
Nov. 22, 1688, for Eggland, kept a journal during his visit there, from which the following 
is taken: 

“ Aug. 16 pee. From Sittingburn to Canterbury in the Rain, dine at the Crown: 
Mr. Powell: send for Cou. Fissenden, his Sister dead since my being there, and my Land- 
lady at the red Lion dead. Bought each of us a pair of Gloves of Mr, Chiever. From 
Cante1 bury to Sandwich with the Post.” (Diary I, 272.) 
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Richard being then about 20 year old, he maryed and became the Father of 
Severall Children, Sons & Daughters, the Eldest son he Calld Barth’. 
after his uncle who had sent for and Educated him. In the year 1693 
Barth®. Cheever made his Will and Died aged 86 years. He left many Leg- 
acys to his Brother Daniels 7 Children & others. One full third of his 
Estate, with the Improvement of the remainder, he Left to his wife Liddia 
During her Natural Life, and after her Decease, then to his Cousin Richard, 
During his Naturall Life, and after said Richards Decease, then to s* Rich- 
ards Eldest son Barth°. 

“ Richard Cheever died in France, Taken in his Way Home to England, 
about the year 1704. 

“ Barth®. Cheever having Possesion of the Estate left him by his great 
uncle & Father Improved the same many years and on Aprill 8", 1772, 
He Died aged 88 years. He having no Children & buried 2 Wives, after 
giving several Legacys Left the rest & Residue of his Estate to me, his Bro- 
ther Daniels Eldest son, who had then been 16 year in Partnership with 
him in the Sugar Baking Busyness. 

W. D. CHEEveR.” 


This account, which, like most family traditions, is an amusing 
mixture of fact and fancy, was printed in the Boston Monthly Mag- 
azine for May, 1826 (I. 619), as a note to a “ Memoir of Mrs. 
Eleanor Davis,” a daughter of William Downes Cheever. Mr. 
Savage says of it: 


“ Dr. Farmer was misled by traditional errors in extract from the family 
bible of W. D. Cheever, as printed in note to a memoir of Mrs. Eleanor 
Davis, given by the Boston Magazine 4 Apr. [sic] 1826, p. 619. Such 
happy depositories of family details often furnish distorted or imperfect 
materials” (Gen. Dict. I. 371). 


The father of Richard Cheever could not have been Bartholomew’s 
brother Daniel, for the names of the children of the latter are dis- 
tinctly mentioned in the wills of the two brothers, and they were, so 
far as is now known, all born in New England, where Daniel Chee- 
ver was living as early as 1645. The following account is compiled 
from the public records themselves, without regard to tradition. 
Births, deaths and marriages are given as they are found in the town 
and church records. Where dates are there wanting the loss has 
been supplied from the list in the Cheever bible, those so added be- 
ing placed in brackets, in order that they may be readily distin- 
guished. 


I. BartHotomew’ CHEEVER, of Boston, cordwainer, was admitted a 
member of the First Church,* May 
31, 1646, and was made freemant Pawlholomeny okeseuBor- 
26 May, 1647. His estate is thus “3 
described in the Book of Posses- 1646. : 
sionst (p. 21)). “The possssion of Bartholomew Cheevers w'‘in’ the 


* Transcript of the Records of the First Church, Boston, in the Library of the Mass. Hist. 
Society. 

+ Mass. Coll. Records, ii. 295. » - 

{¢ Mr. Lamb, in his map of ** Old Boston compiled from the Book of Possessions, pub- 
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limits of Boston. One house & garden bounded w the streete south- 
east: the cove northwest: & on the northeast Robert Hull.” He was 
chosen constable* 14, 1: 1652-3, and sealer of leather,f 4: 1: 1658-9. In 
the Journalf of Capt. John Hull, “ Treasurer at Warr,” and afterward 
Treasurer to the Colony, his name is found under date of March 24, 1675, 
Whether this entry relates to military service or not, is not quite clear. He 
was one of the inspectors chosen, April 24, 1676, under an order of the ° 
General Court, passed Oct. 13, 1674, to prevent excessive drinking in pri- 
vate houses,§ and was one of tlie signers of the petition of the “* Handy- 
craftsmen, a very considerable part of the Town of Boston,” to the Gene- 
ral Court,| May 29, 1677, for protection in their several callings. At 


lished by the Trustees of the Public Library, Boston, 1881, does not attempt to show this 
lot. Mr. Winsor, in the Memorial History of Boston (II. vi.), indicates the tract on the 
West side of Hanover Street, between Cross and Blackstone Streets, and says, ‘* Zaccheus 
Bosworth land hereabout. Also probably in this neighborhood, but not easily placed, the 
houses and gardens of Bartholomew Cheever, John Arnold, John Jackson and a lot of 
Robert Hull the blacksmith.” I have spent no little time in trying to fix the exact site of 
Bartholomew Cheever’s house and garden, but the result of the search has not thus far 
been very satisfactory. The index now in use to deeds recorded in the Suffolk Registry 
of Deeds prior to A.D. 1800, is extremely defective and cannot be relied upon. It will have 
to be superseded shortly by a new and better one. But this is not all. The whole system 
of indexing the land records is a very imperfect one. It occasions an enormous waste of 
time and ruin of eyesight, and even then there are lands the titles to which cannot be ex- 
amined by means of the indices now provided for the purpose. In “ Some Suggestions on 
the Proper Mode of Indexing the Public Records,” published by me in the RecGisteEr for 
January, 1880 (xxxiv. 41), the disadvantages under which the searcher now labors are set 
forth more at length. The conveyancer of the future will have much better facilities afford- 
ed him than we now have, and will be able to trace the titles to estates, which can only 
» fone imperfectly, if at all, under the present system, after much wearisome toil and 
rudgery. 

The estate which is at what is now the southwest corner of Blackstone and Hanover 
Streets was the property of Bartholomew Cheever as early at least as 1653. It extended 
from “ the long street over Mill Bridge ” [Hanover St.] to “the lane leading down upon 
Mill Creek” [Link Alley, afterward North Federal Court, discontinued by order of the 
Board of Aldermen September 7, 1857, and now for the most part built over. (See Suf- 
folk Deeds, Lib. 738, fol. 35-43, 128-134; Lib. 739, fol. 214; Lib. 742, fol. 68; Lib 1415, 
fol. 199 )}. Here Bartholomew Cheever was living at the time of his death in 1693. In 
his will he describes it as a “ dwelling house, shop, cellars, yard, garden,” with “ ye 
conduit” near it, and after the decease of his wife Lydia he devises it to his ‘‘ cousin” 
Richard Cheever, until Bartholomew Cheever, son of Richard, shall come to the age of 
twenty-one years. and then to said Bartholomew in fee. p 

By the will of Bartholomew Cheever, the second of the name, probated April 17, 1772, 
the estate passed to William Downes Cheever, his nephew and residuary legatee and de- 
visee. William Downes Cheever bv his will, probated Feb. 12, 1788, devised to his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, ‘‘ my Estate near the Mill Bridge situated on Hanover Street,& now under lease 
to Mr. Richards” [Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 186, fol. 93]. By her will (No. 29647), dated May 
29, 1827, probated Sept. 19, 1831, she devised the rest and residue of her estate to ** Dt 
George Cheyne Shattuck & Eliza his wife, and their heirs forever.” Eliza Cheever (Davis) 
Shattuck died June 15, 1828, intestate. Dr. George Cheyne Shattuck died March 18, 1854, 
testate, leaving a widow, Amelia H. Shattuck, who died Nov. 10, 1865, and as his only next 
of kin a son Dr. George Cheyne Shattuck. The latter, his residuary legatee, now owns 
the estate. 

Thus for more than two centuries this piece of property has been in the possession of the 
same family, although now in the female line. In the outlying suburbs and recently an- 
nexed districts of Boston, lands may of course be found which have been in the occupation 
of some one family for several generations. But in the city proper, where the character of 
neighborhoods is undergoing constant change, where the encroachments of business are in- 
cessant, and where whole quarters, but recently occupied by dwelling houses, are now 
covered with warehouses and shops, it is very unusual indeed for real estate to remain in 
the hands of members of the family of the original owner for such a length of time. If 
there is another instance in old Boston of an ancestral estate so held from the early days 
of the Colony, until now, without having been once conveyed to strangers by deed, I 
should be glad to be informed of the fact. 

* Town Records, i. 103. + Ibid, i. 149. 

~ A MS. Journal in the library of the N. E. Hist. Gen. Society containing the trea- 
surer’s accounts. Those relating to the military affairs of the colony begin June 25, 1675, 
and the general accounts of the government May 19 following. 

Town Records, ii. 98. 
| Drake’s Hist. of Boston, p. 427. 
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a General Court,* held in Boston, March 17, 1681-2, he was made Lieu- 
tenant by the following order: “ In ans‘ to the motion of the officers of the 
late Capt. Thomas Savage his company, Ephraim Sauage, his son, is ap- 
pointed & ordered by this Court to be captaine of sajd company, & Bar- 
tholmew Cheevers to be his leiftenfit.” Sept. 29, 1690, he was chosen 
one of the tithingmen.t He diedt in Boston, Dec. 18, 1693, leaving a 
widow Lydia, the sister of John and Thomas Barrett, of Marlborough, 
busbandmen, and of William Barrett, of Cambridge, tailor, but no issue. 
His will (No. 2108), dated Oct. 21, 1693, was probated Dec. 28, 1693. 
His widow Lydia left a will (No. 2724), dated Feb. 22, 1699-1700, probat- 
ed March 14, 1701. These wills are interesting to the genealogist, as they 
mention many relatives and family connections. His estate was appraised 
at £904: 15: 00, beside additional property not reckoned in the sum total. 
The real estate,§ exclusive of land in Cambridge, shown in the inventory, 
is as follows : 

His dwelling house & ground 200 00 00 

Conduit 

A house formerly Gaudy James his 050 00 00 

The Brick house & ground . 200 00 00 

The house that Rich. Cheever lives in 200 00 00 

The pasture neer y° Mildame . : . 080 00 00 


I. Ricuarp! Curever, of Boston, vordwainer. His name appears in 


the Treasurer’s Accounts] before 
referred to, for military service in PRikF Alia XL 
1699. 


King Philip’s war, under date of ~ 
June 24. 1676, and again Aug. 24, 

1676. At a town meeting held in Boston March 10, 1683-4, “ Cheev™” 
was chosen one of the surveyors for Boston.{ Richard Cheever was made 
one of the tithingmen** May 11, 1685, and again March 11, 1694-5. At 
a town meetingtf held March 14, 1691-2, he was chosen sealer of leather, 


* Mass. Col. Records, v. 341. 

t 5 $0 (1098) . 194. 

t “ Dec. r. Barthol. Chever is buried.” Sewall’s Di i. 387. 

For _ —— ay see — on page 308. wcaainne 

e *‘ house formerly Gaudy James his” was conveyed by the executors of the will of 
Barthelomew Cheever to Andrew Rankin, by deed dated July 1 i - 
folk, Deed Lib 17 fol th , by y 13, 1694, recorded with Suf 

“The Brick house & ground” was on the “street from. the Town Dock towards 
Starr Tavern” [Union St.], and extended back to the “ street leading from the Mill Brides 
towards the head of the ‘Town Dock ” [Marshall St.]. The testator gave his widow a life 
ppt ~ , ey my he was oye his cousin William Thwing should have 

refusal of it. The latter bought the estate of the executors, b 
recorded with Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 21, fol. 352. aisseasaac eiehectene 

“The house that Rich, Cheever lives in ” was in the Conduit Street near the Great Draw 
Bridge. _ The land was conveyed to Bartholomew Cheever by several deeds, and the build- 
ings on it having been destroyed by the Great Fire of August, 1679, he erected a wooden 
dwelling house thereon, which Richard Cheever for many years occupied, and which was 
devised to him in Bartholomew Cheevyer’s will. Richard Cheever conveved this estate to 
a ae chyrurgeon, by deed dated June 6, 1704, recorded with Suffolk. Deeds, Lib. 

, fol. 647. 

“ The pasture neer y® Mildame ” was at what is now the corner of Sudbury and Portland 
Streets. It extended 290 feet on the former, and 54 feet 8 in. on the latter street. The tes- 
tator devised it to his wife Lydia for her life, and after her death to his “ Cousin,Ezekiel 
Cheever schoolmaster.” The latter, after the termination of this life estate, conveyed it, 
by deed dated May 14, 1703, recorded with Suffolk Deeds, Lip, 21, fol. 324, to William 
Webster, housewright. sls 

Hull’s Journal, pp. 248, 287, and 436. 
~Town Records, ii. 156. ** Ibid, ii. 166, 211. 
tt Town Records, ii. 200, 203. 
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and March 13, 1692-3, constable. In the Council Records,* under date of 
Feb. 25, 1702, the treasurer was ordered to pay him £4 for his having been 
sent twice with expresses to Piscataqua. Jan. 7, 1703, he was allowed £8, 
having been despatched with letters on her Majesty’s service five several 
times from March 10th of that year, once each to Ipswich, Plymouth, New- 
bury, Piscataqua and New London. Sept. 2d, 1706, there was allowed him 
the sum of £1: 13 for horse hire, time and expenses for a journey to Dracut 
to summon Joseph Butterfield and keeping him from speech with other per- 
sons.t Administration (No. 3189) on his estate, which was appraised at 
£2192: 2: 5, was granted Aug. 8, 1709, to his widow Abigail. She died a 
widow Jan. 21, 1732-3, xt. 73, according to the entry in the Cheever bible, 
and letters of administration (No. 6373) on her estate were issued Feb. 6, 
1732, to her son Bartholomew Cheever. The children of Richard and 
Abigail, all born in Boston, were: 

i. Barrsotomew, b. Sept. 9, 1681 [d. Sept. 20, 1681]. 

ii. a b. Aug. 27, 1682; m. in Boston, January 26, 1709, Robert 

nd. 
. iii, Bartrnotomew, b. Dec. 2, 1684. 

iv. Mary, b. Dec. 24, 1686 |d. May 16, 1690]. 

v. Sarag, b. April 15, 1689; m. in Boston, Oct. 29, 1713, Daniel Pecker. 

vi. yn be Jan. 2, 1691; m. in Boston, March 25, 1714, Andrew Cun- 

ningham. 
vii. Anesth, b. April 7, 1694; d. June 22, 1719. 
. viii. Danren, b. Aug. 8, 1696. 

ix. James, b. Nov. 22, 1698 [d. Sept. 9, 1700]. 

x. Hannag, b. Jan. 27, ~ rhe pt. 22, 1700]. 

xi. Hannag, b. July 5, 1702 [d. July 14, 1702}. 


2. BartHoLtomew’ Cueever ( Richard’), sugar baker, born in Boston 
Dec. 2, 1684; m. (1) in Bos- 


ton, Nov. 5, 1729, Hannah bc 2 

Franklin. She died July 13 ' . 
1732, and he m. (2) in Bos- VEVZ 
ton, Nov. 15, 1733, Elizabeth a 
Edwards [who died Jan. 28, 1784. 

1760]. He is styled Capt. Bartholomew Cheever in some documents, and 


was a mariner,§ then merchant, and afterward sugar refiner. He had a 
sugar house at the corner of Cambridge and Staniford Streets.|| At his 


* Council Records, ii. 410; iii. 5, 317. 
+ Mass. Col. Records, viii. 241. 
t The record erroneously gives the name of the mother as Mary instead of Abigail. 

Boston News Letter, Dec. 15-22, 1712. Boston, Cleared Outward. “ Bartholomew 

Chevers” for Jamaica. 
|| By deeds dated March 12, 1729-30, and May 6, 1731, recorded with Suffolk Deeds, 
Lib. 44, fol. 121, and Lib. 45, fol. 235, Francis Wells, of Boston, mariner, conveyed to Bar- 
tholomew Cheever, merchant, the estate situated at the westerly corner of Cambridge and 
Staniford Streets. By deed dated May 27, 1735, recorded Lib. 50, fol. 247, Benjamin Fitch, 
of Boston, leather dresser, conveyed to him land on Staniford Street, in the rear of this 
arcel. In his will Bartholomew Cheever makes his nephew, William Downes Cheever, 
iis residuary legatee. William Downes Cheever, by his will, probated Feb. 12, 1788, de- 
vised to his daughter Eleanor, ‘‘ My Estate at the west end of the town, Situated on Cam- 
bridge & Staniford Street, dwelling House Sugar House Out Houses &c.” She by her 
will (No. 27488), dated Jan. 2, 1825, probated Feb. 7, 1825, devised all the rest, residue and 
remainder of her estate to her daughter Eliza Cheever Shattuck, wife of Dr. George Cheyne 
Shattuck, in fee. Eliza Cheever (Davis) Shattuck died June 15, 1828, intestate, leaving 
issue three children, two of whom predeceased their father. Dr. Shattuck bought of the 
‘West Boston Society, by deed dated Mareh 6, 1844, recorded Lib. 518, fol. 43, land in the 
rear on Staniford Street, and by his will (No. 39006), dated July 12, 1847, probated March 
27, 1854, gave Amelia H. Shattuck, his wife by a second marriage, a life estate in ‘so 
much of the land, mansion house and appurtenances, situate in Staniford Street in said 
Boston (where we now reside), as I shall own, and we shall use and occupy at the time of 
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warehouse at the lower end of King Street, now State Street, the great 
fire of 1760 was stopped.* His will (No. 15107), dated Aug. 11, 1761, 
was probated April 17, 1772. He left no issue. 

3. DanreL* Cueever (Richard'), housewright, born in Boston, Aug. 
8, 1696; m. in Boston, Nov. 1, 1717, Mary Downes, daughter of William 
Downes; and d. in Boston [ Dec. 18, 1770]. Administration (No. 14945) 
on his estate was granted, May 31, 1771, to his eldest son William Downes. 
Cheever. Children, all born in Boston: 


Wituiam Downzs, b. July 18, 1720. 
AsiaalL, b. Oct. 4, 1722; d. in Princeton, May 1, 1771. 
RicwarpD, twins, b. Oct 17 
BaRTHOLOMEW, ns, b. Oct. 30, 1724. 
Barruo.omew, b. Jan. 25, 1726. 
. Repecca, b. May 28, 1729; m. (pub. Dec. 20, 1752) Thomas Pymm. 
ii, Mary, b. Sept. 18, 1732; d. in Taunton [Aug. 7, 1775]. 
viii. Saran, b. June 2, 1735: m. in Boston, September 23, 1781, Edward 
Carnes, and died a widow in [Boston, Oct, 31} #782. 


4, Witt1am Downes® Cueever (Daniel,? Richard’), sugar baker, b. 
in Boston July 18, 1720; m.in Bos- 
ton, May 5, 1749, Elizabeth Ed- QD. 
wards. He was sometimes styled 
Captain, and was at first a mariner, 
a merchant, afterwards sugar- Won24 
boiler or sugar refiner. He was 
among the Sons of Liberty who 1747. ‘ 
dined, Aug. 14, 1769, at Liberty Tree, Dorchester,f but the Couneil$ of 
Massachusetts ordered his arrest April 5, 1776, as a Loyalist. He died 
[Feb. 2, 1788], and his will (No. 19009), dated Jan. 23, 1788, was pro- 
bated Feb. 12, 1788. Administration (No. 21699) on the estate of Eliz~ 
abeth Cheever, his widow, who died June 28, 1802, was granted, July 
12, 1802, to John Derby. Children, all born in Boston, according to the 
Boston records, were : 


i. Exeanor, b. Feb. 1, 1749; bapt. West Ch. March 4, 1749-50; m. im 
Boston, Sept. 3, 1787, Llon. Caleb Davis.§ 


my decease,” and made his son Dr. George Cheyne Shattuck, Jr., his residuary caguiee. 
The latter, by deed dated Dec. 7, 1866, recorded Lib. 890, fol. 205, conveyed to his vrelli we 
George Brune Shattuck (Harvard Coll. 1863) a part of the land with two brick dwelling. 
houses thereon, fronting on Cambridge Street, adjoining land of the West Boston es 
and now owns the rest of the estate. ‘The mansion house on the corner of Cambridge an 
Staniford Streets is no longer the family residence. It was for several years occupied as & 
banking house by the West Boston Savings Bank, and is now used for business purposes. 
The estate has been for a century and a half in the possession of the same family. 

* By deed dated Dec. 22, 1744, recorded with Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 69, fol. 143, oe meg 
Cooke, of Boston, gentleman, surviving executor of the will of the Hon. Elisha Cooke, de- 
ceased, conveyed for £1150 to Bartholomew Cheever, merchant, land and warehouse at. 
the lower end of King Street. Like the other estate, this warehouse and land passed, un- 
der the residuary clause in Bartholomew Cheever’s will, to his nephew William Downes 
Cheever, who devised it to his daughter Eleanor Davis. She, by deed dated Dec. 13, 1804, 
recorded with Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 210, fol. 155, conveyed it, for the consideration of $6000, 
to Rufus Greene Amory, Esq., Benjamin Bussey and James Lloyd, Jr., merchants. They i 
with other grantors, conveyed it with other lands, by deed dated March -, 1805, revorde 
Lib. 213, fol. 197, to the Broad Street Association. 

An account of the great fire of March 20, 1760, written for the “ Boston Post Boy & 
Advertiser” for March 24, 1760, by William Cooper, the town clerk, was reprinted in the 
Recister for July, 1880 (xxxiv. 288). 

+ Proceedings Mass. Hist. Soc., 1869-70. 2 

t Mass. Archives, cliv. 39. See also Sabine’s American Loyalists, ii. 495. Their 

$ The Hon. Caleb Davis died July 6, 1797. His widow Eleanor died Jan. 28, 1825. e 
children, both born in Boston, were : 
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ii. Writaw, b. July 27, 1752; graduated at Harvard College 1771 ; d. in 
Boston Dec. 2, 1786. 

iii. Barruotomew, b. July 4, 1757 [d. Oct. 30, 1757]. 

iv. Exizapera, b. Nov. 29, 1758; bapt. Nov. 26 [sic] 1758, West Ch.; m. 
(1) in Boston, Oct. 2, 1777, Nathaniel Peirce ; m. (2) in Boston, 
Oct. 9, 1787, Capt. John Derby, of Salem ; and d. Sept. 11, 1831. 


5. Ricnarp® CHeever (Daniel,? Richard’), born in Boston, Oct. 30, 
1724. Ina deed dated Aug. 7, 1762 (Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 98, fol. 145), he 
styles himself of Princeton District, Worcester County, husbandman. He 
had a wife Rebecca and left issue. Mr. Phineas E. Gregory, of Prince- 
ton, says that Richard and Rebecca Cheever both died in Princeton, the 
former May 6, 1789, aged 66, the latter November 20, 1797, aged 72. 
I am indebted to Mr. Gregory for much information concerning their de- 
scendants, who are numerous, and some of whom are still living in Prince- 
ton, but the length of this article, which has already exceeded the pre- 
scribed limits, forbids the following of this line any further. 

6. BartTHoLtomew*® CueEever (Daniel? Richard’), born in Boston, 
Jan. 25,1726; married in Boston, June 13, 1749, Hannah Powell. In 
a deed dated Jan. 24, 1764 (Suffolk Deeds, Lib. 101, fol. 126), he styles 
himself of Boston, “ Housewright and Mariner.” His sister Sarah Carnes, 
widow of Edward Carnes, ropemaker, in her will (No. 17822), dated Oct. 


i. Eliza Cheever Davis, b. < 9, 1790]; bapt. Hollis St. Church Jan. 10, 1790; m. 
in Boston, Oct. 3, 1811, Dr. George Cheyne Shattuck, and d. June 15, 1828. 

ii. John Derby Davis, b. [March 4, 1792]; bapt. Hollis St. Church March 4, 1792; 
entered the freshman class of Harvard College in 1803, but died in Boston 
Dec. 11, 1809, before graduation. 

The children of Dr. George Cheyne Shattuck and Eliza Cheever (Davis) Shattuck, all 
born in Boston, were: 

i. George Cheyne Shattuck, b. July 22,1813; bapt. West Church Aug. 29, 1813; 
m.in Baltimore, April 9, 1840, Anne H. Brune of Baltimore. 
ii. John Derby Shattuck, b. Feb, 21, 1815; bapt. West Church March 26, 1815; 
d. Aug. 14, 1816. 
iii. “- era oem b. Dec. 18, 1816; bapt. West Church Feb. 2, 1817; died 
an. 14, . 
iv. ays ~ we % Shattuck, b. Jan. 27, 1819; bapt. West Chureh May 2, 1819; 
. Jan. 5, 1842. 
v. Lucy Cheever Shattuck, b. Jan. 29, 1823; bapt. West Church March 22, 1823; 
d. Dec, 22, 1835. 
vi. John Derby Shattuck, b. May 22, 1825; bapt. West Church July 17, 1825; d. 
Jan. 28, 1826. 

Dr. Frederick Cheever Shattuck, to whom I am indebted for these last dates, which 
agree with those published in the Shattuck Memorial, assures me that they are correct, 
although they differ in several instances from those to be found in the public records, The 
condition of the records of Boston births, deaths, and marriages has long been a reproach 
to the city. The present City Registvar is now seeking to remedy the shortcomings of his 
predecessors. A recomparison of some of the records of marriages with the original re- 
turns made by the ministers who solemnized them, has revealed an astonishing number of 
inexcusable errors in the records, indicating gross carelessness on the part of those who 
have had charge of them. All the records in the department should at once be subjected 
to the same critical examination. 

But these records, however much they may be revised and corrected, will continue to 
be sealed books to the inquirer, unless they are provided with proper indices. Notwith- 
standing the great advance made of late years in the methods of indexing, notwithstanding 
the improved systems now in use in so many public offices, it is scarcely credible that 
the antiquated and interminable “alphabets,” which wearied the patience and injured the 
eyesight of our grandfathers, and which have been the subject of so much complaint, are 
still used in the City Registrar’s department. There is no excuse for this. The growth of 
the city, and the consequently great increase in the number of entries in the records, im- 
peratively demand improved methods of getting at the contents of the volumes. A con- 
solidated index, classified according to christian and surnames, of all the births, deaths and 
marriages in Boston, from the beginning to the year 1849, should at once be made, and the 
classification should then be extended to all subsequent years. The marked superiority of 
the Charlestown records, and the striking contrast they afford to those of Boston proper, in 
this respect, are apparent to every one who has had occasion to examine them. 
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19, 1782, probated Nov. 12, 1782, leaves a small legacy to her brother 
Bartholomew Cheever, if living, or if dead to his son Bartholomew. A 
Bartholomew Cheever and Margaret Wagner were married in Boston, May 
27,1770. Child of Bartholomew and Hannah, born in Boston: 

i. Barrnotomew, b. March 31, 1750. 





LONGMEADOW (MASS.) FAMILIES. 
Communicated by WrLtarD S. ALLEN, A.M., of East Boston, Mass. 
[Continued from page 167.] 


[Page 157.] Josiah Keep, of Monson, son of Ensign Samuel Keep and 
Sarah his wife, was married May, 1737, to Loice Noble, of Westfield. 
Their children—Loice, born April, 1738. Jemima, born 1740. Ruth, 
born January, 1743. Josiah, born July, 1745. Moses, born September 
25, 1747, died Nov. 12, 1825. Hannah, born Aug. 21, 1750. The fami- 
ly of Moses, see in page 158. 

Stephen Keep, of Longmeadow, son of Ensign Samuel Keep and Sarah 
his wife, was married June 12, 1754, to Hannah Colton, daughter of Lieut. 
Ephraim Colton and Mary his wife. Their children—Silence, born March 
10, 1755, died March 14, 1755. Heman, born Feb. 27, 1756, died Sept. 
20,1756. Marah, born Sept. 15, 1757. Hannah, born Sept. 14, 1758. 
Marah, born Aug. 11, 1761, died Aug. 4, 1825. Stephen, born Jan. 25, 
1765. Hannah the daughter was married Oct. 12, 1796, to Sibranus Wal- 
ker, of Palmer. Marah was married May 1, 1800, to Moses Keep. The 
family of Stephen, see in page 159. Stephen Keep the father died Jan. 
15,1790. Hannah Keep his widow died Oct. 20, 1805. 

Mathew Keep, of Longmeadow, son of Ensign Samuel Keep and Sarah 
his wife, was married Dec. 1, 1743, to Abigail Wolcott, daughter of Henry 
and Abigail Wolcott. Their children—Abigail, born . Mathew, born 
March 24, 1745. Abigail, born Oct. 11, £748. Sibranus, born Jan. 1, 
1752. Silence, born Oct. 31, 1755. Silence, born Oct. 13, 1757. ' Mathew 
Keep the father died June 29, 1758. Abigail the mother was married 
again Oct. 17, 1771, to David Bowen, of Willington, and died Feb. 4, 1809. 
She was born Aug. 15, 1721. Abigail was married Feb. 1783, to Josiah 
Cooley. Silence was married to Nathaniel Newel, of Union. The family 
of Mathew the son, see in page 159. 

[Page 158.] Samuel Keep, of Longmeadow, son of Samuel and Sarah 
Keep, was married June 4, 1767, to Sabina Cooley, daughter of Josiah and 
Experience Cooley. Their children—Flavia, born Feb. 17, 1768, died 
Sept. 19, 1829. Sabina, born Nov. 20, 1769. Experience, born Jan. 13, 
1772, died Dec. 25, 1785. Samuel, born Feb. 10, 1774. Heber, born Jan. 
20,1776. Elenor, born May 31, 1778, died July 8, 1810. John, born 
April 20, 1781. Hannah, born Oct. 18, 1784. Experience, born Dec. 19, 
1787. Flavia was married Jan. 19, 1804, to Gains Bliss. Sabina was 
married March 20, 1792, to Dea. Walter White (page 217). Elenor was 
married March 5, 1801, to Solomon Warriner. ‘The families of the sons, 
page 160. 

Moses Keep, son of Josiah and Loice Keep, was married Dec. 2, 1773, 
to Hannah Woodbury, of Brookfield. Their children—Cheller, born Oct. 
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31, 1774. Thomas, born Oct. 26, 1776. Hannah, born Oct. 13, 1780, 
Almeyda born Aug. 26, 1782. Noble, born Sept. 4, 1786. Hannah the 
mother died Dec. 18, 1796. Moses Keep was married again May 1, 1800, 
to Marah Keep, daughter of Stephen Keep. She died Aug. 4, 1825, age 64, 
He died Nov. 12, 1825, age 74. Their children—Salome, born March 25, 
1801, died March 25, 1862, at Boston. Flavia, born Dec. 17, 1803, died 
Nov. 26, 1804. Mary, born Jan. 8, 1808, died Oct. 14, 1808. 

[Page 159.] Stephen Keep, of Longmeadow, son of Stephen and Han- 
nah Keep, was married Nov. 27, 1791, to Martha Colton, daughter of Solo- 
mon and Lucy Colton. Their children—James, born Jan. 26, 1793, died 
Nov. 3, 1793. James, born Feb. 3, 1794. Stephen Williams, born Sept. 
80,1797. Martha, born April 29, 1800. Francis Brick, born July 11, 
1807, died near New Orleans. Stephen Keep the father died Oct. 18, 1840, 
age 76. His wife died June 29, 1819, age 49. 

Mathew Keep, of Longmeadow, son of Mathew and Abigail Keep, was 
married Nov. 29, 1764, to Mehittable Chandler, daughter of Isaac and Ab- 
igail Chandler, of Enfield. He died Feb. 6, 1827, age 82. Their child- 
ren—Silvanus, born March, 1765. Mathew, born Dec. 13, 1767. Mer- 
cene, born March 25, 1769. Editha, born April 4, 1772. Mehittable, 
born Feb. 18, 1778. Abigail, born March 5, 1780. Heman, born Aug. 
22,1782. Luther, born April 11, 1786. Mehittable the mother died Feb. 
22,1795. Mathew Keep the father married again June 9, 1797, to Miri- 
am Colton, widow of Capt. Ebenezer Colton. Mehittable the daughter 
was married July 2, 1797, to Oliver Dwight. Miriam Keep died Nov. 13, 
1831, age 85. Abigail was married Sept. 3, 1802, to Bunce. Edi- 
tha was married Sept. 29, 1811, to Walter Burdick, of Ellington. 

[Page 160.] Samuel Keep, of Longmeadow, son of Samuel and Sabina 
Keep, was married Jan. 30, 1800, to Anne Bliss, daughter of Ebenezer and 
Abigail Bliss. She died June 2, 1834, age 63. He died May 17, 1849, 
age 75. Their children—Nathan, born Dec. 3, 1800, married and lived at 
Boston. Samuel, born March 6, 1803, died at Baltimore, Aug. 10, 1830. 
Lucy, born May 23, 1805, married to Rev. Ephraim Taylor, died Oct. 20, 
1841. Eunice, born Oct. 27,1807. John Robinson, born May 22, 1810, 
married to Rebecca, the daughter of Rev. Noah Porter. Solomon, born 
May 25, 1812, died Dec. 13, 1848. 

Heber Keep, of Longmeadow, son of Samuel and Sabina Keep, was mar- 
ried Feb. 15, 1810, to Elizabeth Benton, daughter of . She died April 
19, 1843. Their children—Henry Augustus, born Feb. 10, 1811. E—— 
Benton, born July 24, 1816. Edward, born March 24, 1818. Elizabeth 
Frances, born Oct. 29, 1819. Caroline, born Feb. 20, 1821. 

Rev. John Keep, of Blanford, son of Samuel and Sabina Keep, was mar- 
ried June 2, 1806, to Lydia Hale, daughter of Nathan and Salome Hale. 
Their child—John Theodore, born July 31, 1809. [ Vacant to page 164.] 

John Kent, a native of Suffield, was born Jan. 7, 1772 (his mother’s 
name, Archer), was married Nov. 20, 1794, to Sarah Steel, daughter 
of Aaron and Sarah Steel, of Longmeadow. He died March 4, 1821. She 
died Jan. 23, 1858. Their children—Aaron Steel, born Sept. 3, 1795. 
Adolphus Dudley, born April 26,1797. Sally, born May 5, 1799. Aman- 
da, born Aug. 20,1801. Bera, born Jan. 3, 1804, died Aug. 18, 1804. 
Bera, born Dec. 28, 1805. Pamelia, born Feb. 3, 1808. Lucy, born Aug. 
2, 1812, died Sept. 26, 1812. 

Samuel King, of Longmeadow, son of Benjamin and Huldah King, of 
Enfield, was born Dec. 29, 1767, was married May 1, 1794, to Nancy Par- 
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ker, daughter of Samuel and Peggy Parker. Their children—Nancy, born 
May 26,1795. Lovice, born Aug. 14, 1796. Percis, born April 25, 1798. 
Samuel, born Feb. 28, 1800. Dolly, born March 27, 1802. Austin, born 
March 18, 1804. Peggy, born Feb. 27, 1806. Parmel, born Feb. 11, 
1808, died April 29, 1810. 

Lieut. Samuel King, of Longmeadow, son of Samuel and Zubah King of 
Ellington, was born , and was married September 17, 1799, to Han- 
nah Ashley, daughter of Stephen and Hannah Ashley. Their children— 
Hannah, born Sept. 27, 1802. Warren, born Dec. 14, 1806. John, born 
April 7, 1808. Jabez, born Jan. 23, 1811. Capt. Samuel King with his 
family removed to the state of New York 1802. [ Vacant to page 166.] 





WENTWORTHS AT BERMUDA. 
By the Hon. Jonn WentwortH, LL.D., of Chicago, Ill. 


Te publication at Boston, Mass., of the first volume of “Suf- 
folk Deeds,” shows that there was at Bermuda a “ John Went- 
worth, Mariner,” in 1648, who is not alluded to in the Wentworth 
Genealogy. He, with John Leaske, of the city of Bristol, Eng., 
gives a bond of £20,000 to Capt. Thomas Cromwell, of Boston, 
Mass., to deliver the good ship “Supply,” with all her cargo, at 
Boston or any other port, as may be directed. In the spring of 
1881, Charles W. Tuttle, of Boston, and of Wentworth descent, 
went to Bermuda, and after a personal interview with the oldest and 
most intelligent of the inhabitants, and after a thorough search of 
the records, satisfied himself that there was never but one family of 
Wentworths at Bermuda, and that none of the name were then there. 
Mr. Tuttle made his head-quarters at Hamilton, the seat of govern- 
ment, and the following is the result of his labors. 


HUGH WENTWORTH, THE EMIGRANT. 


1. Hvea' Wentworta was of Bermuda as early as 1623, and was 
the earliest Wentworth found there. Bermuda was often called Somers 
Island, and the seat of government was in 1638 at St. George. Hugh was 
one of the Council as early as 1627, from-the Warwick tribe where he 
lived, but he owned land in the Smith tribe. He was engaged in the cul- 
tivation of tobacco. He appears to have continued in the Council until 
his death. In 1635 he was the agent of the Earl of Warwick. He died 
in 1641, as his inventory was taken that year. He left a widow Mary, 
who became the wife of Lt. Charles Whitenhall. 

His children were the following, two sons and four daughters, there be- 
ing nothing to designate the order of births. 


i. Jonn.? He calls himself eldest son of ae He attested a legal 


instrument 26 July, 1644. He deeds land 18 January, 1649, to his 
brother Hugh? in Smith’s tribe. He attested a legal instrument 
3d February, 1653, showing that he had business with Thomas 
Cromwell, Captain of Ship Anne. In 1653, also, he was in the 
Council for Paget’s and Warwick's tribe. In 1657 he was com- 
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mander of the ‘‘ Martin’ Frigate at Bermuda. He gives his 
bond as ‘* Mariner’’ with his brother Hugh? as witness at Barba. 
does, March 5, 1660. 

He took an active part in the contest between the Cromwells and 
the Loyalists, and also in the war between England and Holland, as 
commander of different vessels, and committed many depredationg 
upon the enemy. 

October 7, 1716, he makes his will, and mentions his wife Susanna 
and house in Warwick tribe and two children, who were as follows: 

1. John.* He made his will July 5, 1722, as a resident of War- 

wick tribe, which was proven January 10, 1744. His exec- 
utors were uncle Capt. Samuel Baynes [perhaps Raynes 
Cousin Thomas Lea and brother-in-law Daniel Smith, “a 
of Paget tribe.’”’ He gives property to wife Martha and to 
daughters Ann* Wentworth and Ruth* Wentworth and a 
child* unborn. 

2. Mary,’ married Daniel Smith. 

Hucu.? He was reported, whilst being Captain of Paget and Warwick 
tribes, as disaffected to the existing government, and highly active 
in the rebellion and unfit to be in any command or public trust. 

In 1663 he was bound to build a school house of two rooms upon 
school land which he had leased in Warwick tribe. In 1664 he 
asked advice of the Council in session at St. George as to his duties 
as Husbandman of the Whale Fishery. May 30, 1674, his widow 
Ann of Warwick tribe was made administratrix. 

. Mary,? m. John Milner as early as 26 July, 1644. 

Sarau.? 

HEsTER.?” 

Roperta.® 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO THE WENTWORTH GENEALOGY. 
By the Hon. Joun Wentworth, LL.D., of Chicago, Ill, 


Page 28, Vol. I. (16)-3. Paul*’ was first chosen member of Parliament from 
Buckingham in 1563. From 1572 to 1584 he was the member from Liskeard. 

Page 29, Vol. I. See note! There are two copies of ‘‘ Wentworth’s Orisons ’’ by 
Paule Wentworth, dedicated to King James, in the British Museum, and one in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

Pages 30-31, Vol. I. (17). Sir Peter? was not the man who was M.P. from Tam- 
worth. He was Peter,'® the grandson of Sir Peter.'” 

Sir Peter’? was M.P. successively for Barnstable, Tregoney and Northampton, 
and died in the tower in 1597 or 1598; and the inquisition upon his property was 
held at Oxford in 1599. He was the ancestor of (26) Sir Charles Wentworth** Dilke, 
M.P., upon whose authority these corrections and additions to the English Gene- 
alogy are made. Sir Peter'’ had son Walter'® who was M.P. from Tavistock, and a 
son Thomas'* who was M.P. from Oxford, and also had a son Thomas!? who was 
also M.P. from Oxford, and is the one referred to in the note on page 22, Vol. I. 
Sir Peter’? also had a son Paul,* who was of Castle Bytham, co. of Lincoln, who 
married Henry Hampden. Sir Peter’s'’ oldest son (18) Sir Nicholas'® had a son 
Sir Peter‘? who was M.P. from Tamworth, and wasa great friend of Milton the 
= and assisted him with money. Sir Peter’s!’? daughter Frances'® married 

alter Strickland, who was one of the Council of the Lord Protector and M.P. for 
by ee Riding of Yorkshire. During the reign of Charles Ist he was M.P. for 

irsk. 

Page 32, Vol. I. Sir Peter'® and Sir Harry Vane speak of each other as kins- 
men. The family tradition is that Elizabeth,'® sister of Sir Peter,'® after the death 
of her first husband, became the second wife of Sir Harry Vane. 

Page 44, Vol. I. (24) Martha’s** husband, Sir Henry Johnson, died 29th Septem- 
ber, 1719, aged 60. 

Page 49, Vol. I. (22)-3. General Thomas*® commanded His Majesty’s forces in 
the West Indies in 1741, and solicited enlistments from New Hampshire for the 
public service. 
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Vol. I. page 158. South Berwick, Me., Church Records say: ‘‘ Timothy* (8), 
Wentworth admitted to church 11 January, 1707-8. Sarah, his wife, owned the 
covenant and was baptized with three children, Timothy® (51), Sarah® (53), and 
Samuel® (52), 13 May, 1711. Sarah Wentworth admitted to church 19 April, 
1711.”’ [She is supposed to have been a colored servant of Timothy? (8) and 
wife of Cassar Wentworth. She was sold to Capt. Samuel Lord, and by him given 
to his son Elder Ebenezer* (203) Lord. 

Vol. I. pages 158, 239, 240, 404, 405. Vol. IIL. page 6. South Berwick Church 
Records say: ‘* Sylvanus*® (38) Wentworth and his wife Mary [Key] and his daugh- 
ter Mary* owned the covenant Dec. 3, 1721 (the two latter being baptized), and his 
children William* (185), Ebenezer*, and Samuel* (186) were baptized. Also, July 
8, 1722, his son Sylvanus* was baptized.’’ [His first wife was daughter of John Key, 
Sr., of Kittery, Maine.] 

Vol. I. page 188. Barrington, N. H., Records say: ‘‘ Ephraim Holmes, son of 
Ephraim Fo mes, m. Sarah Wentworth, daughter of Ebenezer Wentworth of Ports- 
mouth, N. H.,and had Samuel Holmes, b. October 16, 1762; and Ephraim Holmes, 
born Nov. 9, 1764, and married 20 January, 1785, Mary Remick of Barrington. ‘This 
Sarah (Wentworth) Holmes may have been the daughter of Ebenezer* (99) Went- 
worth, born 1720, had wife Mary in 1748 and was dead in 1757. Ephraim and Sarah 
(Wentworth) Holmes lived in that part of Barrington which is now Strafford, 
N. H., until they moved to New Durham. Afterwards they removed to Maine with 
several of their children. She died at the residence of her son Ebenezer Holmes, 
at West Waterville, Maine, about 1828. ‘They had twelve children, four sons and 
eight daughters, the order of whose births is not known. 

Samuel Holmes, born 16 Oct. 1762, drowned when young. 

Ephraim Holmes, born 9 November, 1764. 

Ebenezer Holmes, married —— James in Maine. 

Samuel Holmes, 2d. 

Sarah Holmes, oldest daughter, married John Rowe, of Maine. 

Margaret Holmes, married William Stanton, of Strafford, N. H., and has 
grandson Dr. J. CO. Stanton, of Washington, D. C. 

7. Mary Holmes, born July 12, 1776, married Ephraim Caverly, born Feb. 25, 
1776, of Strafford, N. H., July 12, 1794. He died 29 March, 1830, and she Decem- 
ber 22, 1858. [See Caverly Genealogy.] 

8. Betsey Holmes, m. John Caverly, of Strafford, N. H., brother to Ephraim. 

9. Catherine Holmes, married Reuben Hussey, of Maine, and has descendants 
living in South Norridgewock, Me. 

10. Amy Holmes, married Job Kennison, of Maine, and moved to Ohio. 

11. Keziah Holmes, married Benjamin James, of Maine. They have descendants 
in West Waterville, Me. 

12. Rebecca Holmes, married Samuel Hussey, of Maine. 


Vol. I. page 215. Thomas and Hannah (Brown) Evans had Abigail Evans, born 
1692, who married Ist, Ichabod Hayes, who died in 1734, and 2nd, William ‘T'wom- 
bly. ’ By first husband she had Hannah Hayes, who married William* (259) Went- 
worth. 

Vol. I. page 238. William* (137) Wentworth married Grace, daughter of Nich- 
olas and Jane'l'ucker, of Kittery, Me. 

Vol. I. page 248. South Berwick Church Records say: Timothy® (51) Went- 
worth united with the church 31 May, 1727, and his children were baptized as fol- 
om Elizabeth* (243) 6 Sept. 1730; Sarah* (245) 10 May, 1733; Timothy* (244) 

ov. 1733. 

Vol. I. page 248-9. Samuel* (52) and wife Joanna (Roberts) Wentworth owned 
the covenant at South Berwick, Me., 2 October, 1726, and their daughter Elizabeth* 
was baptized. ‘They were received into full comtaunion 2 January, 1736-7. Sam- 
uel was dismissed with many others to form a new church 23 March, 1755. This 
church was at Blackberry Hill, and was the second in Berwick, Me. It was about 
one mile from its present location, near the junction of the Great Works and Salmon 
Falls rivers, not far from Yeaton’s Mills. A school house now stands on or near the 
spot. The baptisms of children before the dismission from the old first church (but 
few of them living to maturity) were as follows: Elizabeth* 2 October, 1726; Sam- 
uel* (246) 4 August, 1729; Joanna* 9 August, 1730; John* 10 May, 1733; Timo- 
thy* 20 July, 1735 ; Elizabeth* 18 September, 1737 ; Joanna* 8 May, 1740; Timo- 
“ (248) 31 March, 1747 ; Deborah* (249) 29 September, 1750. 

ol. I. p. 353. No. Bolton (now Vernon, Conn.) Ch. Records, kept by Rev. Eben- 
VOL. XXXVI. 28 
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ezer Kellogg, pastor, say: ‘‘ Olive Wentworth, adult, baptized 6 December, 1778, 
Phineas Jones and Vlive Wentworth married 21 January, 1779. Phineas Jones 
owned the covenant 13 Feb. 1780. Children baptized—Olive Jones 26 Feb. 1780, 
and died 27 Feb. 1780; Olive Jones 27 May, 1781, and died 9 August, 1781; Han- 
nah sg 7 July, 1782. [She is supposed to have been the daughter of Ezekiel* 

131). 

( Vol. I. page 370. South Berwick, Me., Church Records say: ‘* Martha, wife of 
Ezekiel* (156) Wentworth owned the covenant 9 November, 1735. ‘Their children 
were baptized as follows: Paul® 4 April, 1736; Paul® (518) 2 October, 1737; Ben- 
jamin® (515) 18 March 1739-40; Patience® (516) 6 March, 1749-50. 

Vol. I. page 419. The Second Berwick Church Records at Blackberry Hill say : 
** Mary* (247) Wentworth and husband Jabez Ricker owned the covenant 9 Janua- 
ry, 1763, and were received into church without baptism 27 August, 1780.” 

Vol. I. page 536. Dr. Joseph James Muskett, of London, England, sends the 
following : Charles Augustus® (992) settled at Cape of Good Hope about 1820, and 
was appointed District Surgeon of Uitenhage in that Colony. He married, Ist, 
about 1822, Ann Lewis, and 2nd, about 1831, Eliza, second daughter of Charles 
Dalgairus, of Uitenhage, who died there 26 January, 1882. He had two daugh- 
ters by each wife, viz. : 

i. Frances Augusta’ Wentworth, married Jacob Govert Rex of Rexford, in 
Knysna, Cape of Good Hope, and has several children. 

ii. Maria? Wentworth married Koert Grobbelaer, of Groen Vley, District of 
Graaff Reinet, Cape of Good Hope. He has several children. 

By second wife : 

iii. Catherine Charlotte Dalgairus’ Wentworth married April 7, 1863, Dr. Jo- 
—_ ~ io Muskett, of Knysna, Cape of Good Hope, and lives childless in London, 

ngland. 

iv. Jessie’ Wentworth married George Rex, of Hunter’s Grove, Knysna, where 
they now live, having an only child Caroline* Rex, who married George Heinekey, 
of Knysna, Cape of Good Hope. 

Vol. Il. page 483. Uriah Levant? (3682) Wentworth, born at Chatauque Co., 
New York, 5 July, 1830; married at Sioux City, Woodbury Co., Iowa, 5 January, 
1857, Celia Meek, born 15 February, 1832, at Gloucestershire, England. 

His mother, Betsey (Anderson) Wentworth, who married 1 November, 1841, Rev. 
ae Brown, died at Woodstock, McHenry Co., Lilinois, 28 June, 1872, in her 
69th year. 

U rioh Levant’ and Celia (Meek) Wentworth, now living at Rock Creek, Spokane 
Co., Washington Territory, had, besides two who died ene: 

1. George Edwin,’ born 3 February, 1858, at Sioux City, lowa. 

Jobn Morgan,*® born 22 Nov. 1859, at Omide, Nebraska. 

Clara May,® born 1 March, 1865, at Omaha, Nebraska. 

Herbert Levant,* born 22 January, 1874, at Denver, Colorado. 

William Uriah,® born 22 June, 1878, at Walla-Walia, Washington Territory. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Nores. 

Epucnp Quincy.—In the Chapter on Boston Families, ‘‘ Memorial History of 
Boston,’’ vol. 2d, page 541, the fact that Edmund Quincy, the first of the name in 
America, was an early settler of Boston, is ignored. He was born in England, in 
1602; his father of the same name owned landed estates in Northamptonshire, and in 
1593 married Ann Palmer. He resided on an estate he owned in the parish of 
Achurch, and in 1623 married Judith Pares. On the Records of Achurch, it is 
stated that his daughter Judith was baptized September 3d, 1626, and that in 
** 1627, a child was tized elsewhere in schism.’’ This singular entry proves 
that Edmund My | ad become a Puritan, and in 1628 he came to Massa- 
chusetts. Here he formed a pee with William Coddington, and they 
bought the planting ground of the Sachem of the Massachusetts Indians. This 
purchase is confirmed by an Indian deed, yet extant, by which Wampatuck, the son 
of ** Chickatabot, sold, in 1665, lands in Braintree to Thomas Faxon and others, 
excepting Mr. Coddington’s farm, Mr. Quincy’s farm,and others, which lands were 
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urchased by the said men, of his predecessors, which the said Wampatuck does 
aoc confirm.”’ 

Edmund Quincy went to England, and returned with his wife and two children 
to Boston in the ship Griffin, September 4, 1633. His name and that of Judith his 
wife are inserted on the Records of the First Church in Boston, November, 1633, 
Nos. 79 and 80, and afterwards, the names of six of his servants, are, as such, in- 
serted on the same Records. , 

On the 14th of May, 1634, Edmund Quincy was elected one of the first Repre- 
sentatives of the Town of Boston in the General Court of the Province, and on the 
10th of the ninth month 1634, he was appointed first on a Committee by the town 
of Boston, to assess a tax of 9s. 3d. to Mfr. Blackstone ‘‘ to purchase his rights to 
the peninsula of Shawmut.’’ On the 14th of the 10th month, 1635, a Committee 
was appointed to bound out farms at Mount Wollaston, then a part of Boston, to 
Mr. W. Coddington and Mr. Edmund Quincy. On the 14th of the first month, called 
March, 1636, the Committee report the bounds they have assigned to them. 

This grant comprehended more than a thousand acres, including the planting 
ground of Chickatabot, cleared of trees, and suitable to agriculture or pasturage, 
and also the peninsula now called Germantown, with a harbor adapted for ship- 
building, at the mouth of Weymouth river. 

They were men of great energy and sagacity, and if their plans had been fulfilled 
they would have been leaders in the settlement of Massachusetts. They took 

ossession of their lands, and built their houses at Mount Wollaston, then a part of 

oston, for Braintree was not incorporated till 1640. But Edmund Quincy died, 
on the threshold of the great enterprise, at the age of thirty-three years, in 1635, 
and it is remarkable that in 1882 the house he built in the wilderness is yet 
standing in good preservation, and that some of his descendants yet own, and 
reside, on a part of the land he purchased of the Sachem of Mos Wechusett, and 
that his name is associated not only with the history and granite of Massachusetts, 
but also with many towns and cities in distant parts of the United States. 

E. 8. Quincy. 


Rev. Jonn Harvarp.—The late Col. Joseph L. Chester, D.C.L., LL.D., wrote 

= from London, April 20, 1881, in reply to a query of mine about the pedigree of 
Jarvard : 

** As to John Harvard, I have carried about with me daily for many years a little 
bit of pedigree in the hope of being able to perfect it. I believe that I have the will 
of his father, 2 certain Robert Harvard, who described himself as of St. Saviour’s 
Southwark, Butcher. His will was dated 28th July, and proved 6th October, 1625, 
by his relict Catherine. He left three sons: 1, John; 2, Thomas ; 3, Peter, neither 
of whom wasthen 21. So far I have been unable to trace the family further, but as 
it appears to be understood that John Harvard was born about 1608 or 1609, and in 
the neighborhood of London, and as the surname is of the rarest possible occurrence, 
I have always felt that this was the identical John. I cannot, however, yet prove it, 
and I dislike to put forward a mere theory. I hope to come upon further evidence 
some day.’’—Eb. 


Tuomas Carter.—The historian of Woburn following Savage and the author of 
the genealogy in the Register xvii. 51, thinks that the Rev. Thomas Carter was 
the [Thomas Carter who came in 1635 in the Planter (see ReoisTeEr, xiv. 304) as 
a servant of George Giddings, but George Giddings and some of Carter’s fellow 
servants went to Salisbury and there we find Thomas Carter and wife Mary. 

Water Grnson. 


Ernraim Carter.—The will of Samuel Carter of Salisbury, October 13, 1718, 
mentions wife Sarah and gives legacies to his sisters and also one to Ephraim 
Carter to be paid to Martha Tuexbury. Ephraim afterwards had a wife Martha, 
and possibly he was then engaged to Martha Tewksbury. It has hitherto been sup- 
posed that his wife Martha was a Hubbard, as their son Dr. Ezra had a son Hubbard 
Carter not mentioned by Dr. Bouton. Ephraim was grandson of Thomas of Salis- 
bury, who was more likely to be the servant of George Giddings, of Salisbury, than 
the one Savage thinks. Wa TER GIBSON. 

Concord, N. H. 
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Newsvuryrort Ireu.—N. J. Herrick, Esq., of Washington, D. O., copies for the 

Register, from Boston Gazette of May 9, 1768, the following item: 
‘* Newsuryport, April 21, 1768. 

‘* Yesterday the young Women of the Presbyterian Congregation, and some others, 
assembled at the Minister’s House, and generously gave Mrs. Parsons the spinnin 
of two Hundred and Seventy Skeins of good Yarn. They took Labradore ‘Yea an 
Coffee for their support, and finished their Work so long before Night that the Rev. 
Mr. Parsons gave them an Exhortation from Prov. 31. 19, and concluded this Exer- 
cise by Daylight. A laudable Example for young Women of other Congregations 
to copy after.” 


Winstow.—Our readers will see by the letter of the Rev. John Eliot, dated Oct. 
20, 1651, to Edward Winslow then residing at London, in this number (page 292), 
that a son of Gov. Winslow had recently left New England to meet his father in 
London. We do not remember to have met with this fact before. Other new and 
interesting events in New England history, particularly concerning Eliot’s labors 
among the Indians, are brought out in these letters. 


Copnam (ante, pp. 301-2), Robert, Hartford, appoints Samuel Hall, of Salisbury, 
hisattorney, 1650. Robert, Seabrook fort, mariner, 1654; Clement, 2. 40 in 1666. 
From ‘* Early Settlers of Essex and Old Norfolk.” ° A. A. Copman. 


Dotor Davis.—The following record is copied from the Parish Records of East 
Fairleigh, a village about two miles from Maidstone, co. Kent, England : 


x 
Mar. Dolor Davis and Margerye Wilerd were maried the 29th day of Marche 1624 
1624 

I have never seen the original record, but have a tracing of it and a certificate of 
the vicar of the Parish as to its genuineness. The Parish register itself has been 
examined by Mr. Richard Sims, of the British Museum, who writes me it is un- 
questionably genuine and is in excellent condition. Margery Willard being fifteen 
years old when her father and step-mother died, probably went to live with some 
relative at East Fairleigh,and there met Dolor Davis and married him. Where 
Davis came from, and where they made their home after marriage, and where their 
children were born, I have been unable to trace ;—certainly not at East Fairleigh, as 
the records there have been carefully examined and give no sign. ‘ : 

Notice the name is clearly written “ Dotor,”’ exactly as he always signed it. It 
was, however, pronounced “‘ Doller.”” In searching for him, I have looked for 
** Doller’’ and *‘ Dollard ”’ wills, thinking the name might come from some inter- 
marriage of ** Doller’’ with Davis. The name Doller as a last name is not uncom- 
mon, but no connection has so far turned up between the two families. 

One more new point in the life of Dolor Davis. I am informed by the Hon. George 
F. Hoar that he has a very ancient copy of a memorial presented by the inhabitants 
of Concord to the General Court of Massachusetts Colony. This document is dated 
in 1664, and among other signatures contains that of Dolor Davis. ‘This fixes his 
residence in 1664, at Concord. Now in 1666 the Barnstable records contain his 
application to be readmitted as an inhabitant of Barnstable. Thus we may safely 
say he moved from Concord to Barnstable about 1665. Horace Davis. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


QUERIES. 

SaunpErson—Saunpers.—In the Book of Titles to land, in office of Town Clerk, 
of Sandwich, Mass., is found the following : 

‘*The land was assigned by a committce of seven, who were appointed by the 
Court of New Plymouth, it being confirmed January 17, 1658.” : 

** The lands of Henry Saunderson being twelve akers bee it more or less to him 
his heirs and assigns to have and to hold forever, where his now dwelling house 
stands, bounded as followeth, from a little small run and a marked tree upon the 
Easter side and soe upon a straight line to a markt tree by the little river, and 
upon the west compassed with the brook as it runneth,” also 
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‘“‘ The meadows of Henry Saunderson being five akers bee it more or less to him 
his heirs and assigns to him and to hold forever, bounded as followeth, viz. adjoyn- 
ing to the aforesayed upland being bounded by the River and the Creek to the sea- 
ward.”’ 

The Town Records, which unfortunately are very imperfect, contain the followin 
entries : 

‘* March Ist, 1654, Henry Saunders subscribes to the fund for the erection of a 
mill for grinding grain.” a ; 

‘‘ May 29th, 1655. Henry Sanderson subscribes five shillings toward building 
a place for public meetings.’’ 

** May 16, 1668. Henry Saunderson chosen Grand Juryman.”’ 

‘‘ July 11, 1678. Henry Sanderson took oath of fidelity.’ 

The records contain the births of two children of Henry Sanderson, viz.: 

‘* February 10, 1670, Samuel Sanderson. 

July 18, 1676, Henry Sanderson.”’ 

The following is an extract from the Plymouth Colony Records of Court Orders :— 
“ June 2, 1685. As to the settling of the estate of Henry Saunders of Sandwich, 
the Court orders that the Relict of said Sanders shall have one-third part of the 
whole estate, and the house and lands shall be the two sons, the eldest shall have 
a double part of said house and land he paying forty shillings to his youngest 
sister, and the youngest son shall havea single part of said house and lands he 
paying to his youngest sister twenty shillings, and the 4 daughters is to have 5£ 
apiece of said estate, and what of the estate do remain, The Relict shall have for 
the pay of debts and bringing up of the children.” 

Query—Are the Henry Saunderson, the proprietor of land, the Henry Saunders, 
the subscriber to the fund for the erection of a mill, and the Henry Saunders 
or Sanders, whose estate the Court orders settled, one and the same person? If not, 
what was the maiden name of the wife of Henry Saunderson, when and where did 
they die, had they other children besides Samuel and Henry, and where are some 
of their descendants? What relationship, if any, existed between the first Henry 
Saunderson, of Sandwich, and Deacon Robert Saunderson, the Mint Master, who died 
in Boston 7 October, 1693? > a 


Cot. Daviy Brewrr.—He was from Palmer, Mass., in command of the Ninth 
Continental Regiment stationed at Roxbury in summer and fall of 1775. Can any 
one give his alter history? J. H. Tempze. 

Framingham, Mass. 


Bipwett.—In vol. xv. page 242 of the Reeister, Enoch Kellsey, of Wethers- 
field, Ct., mar. 30 Aug., 1744, Mary Bidwell, and had, &c. Can any one give 
name of her father, or other information of this Mary Bidwell? 

In Ist Church Records, Hartford, Ct., Rebecca Birdwell mar. 28 Nov. 1765, Isaac 
Oakes. Was not this intended for Bidwell? 

Hinman’s Historical Collections, pages 214, 229, 242, 243, &c., gives facts con- 
cerning Thomas Bidwell, of Pennsylvania, and the Pennsylvania Archives, 1760, 
pages 719 and 752, vol. 9, page 601 of same, mentions Thomas Bedwell as a refiner 
of Sulphur. I would like any other information of this Thomas Bidwell. 

Luther Higley, b. 9 Nov., 1794 ({ think at Windsor, Ct.), mar. Ist, Electa Wood- 
ford ; 2d, Flora Bidwell ; and 3d, Sarah F. Bidwell. 

Can any one give information of above family ? 

Mellenville, Columbia Co., N. Y. Epwin M. Biowe 1. 


Warnwricat.—William Wainwright, m. at Wallingford, Conn., March 21, 
1742, Sabra Johnson. Wallingford records give their children as follows: John, 
John, David, Jonathan, Susannah, the latter b. June 2, 1760, after which the fam- 
ily disappears from the records. It is said, I know not upon what authority, that 
he afterwards had Francis, Samuel and Mary. Can any one give me information of 
the birthplace and parentage of William, of the time and place of his death, and of 
the birthplace of his three youngest children? His widow m. Abraham Ives, of 
Wallingtord, Jan. 8, 1775. It appears that a Samuel W. was of Farmington in 
1760, 1776, and 1785, also of Middletown, 1788. Middletown Probate Records 
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have inventory of Samuel W., June 18, 1790, Mary W. adm’x. A Samuel W., 
was also of Cheshire in 1800. Ebenezer Wainwright appears as one of a number 
of signers of a petition in 1729, to the Bishop of London, for the establishment of 
an Episcopal Church in Wallingford, and William, above mentioned, was an 
Episcopalian. Is there any reason to suppose that the Connecticut W ainwrights 
were descended from Capt. Simon W., who was killed in the Indian attack on 
Haverhill in 1708? What were the names of the ten children of Capt. Simon? 
Elizabeth, N. J. Frank L. Popr. 


Exuiort (ante, xxxv. 384).—In the Recisrer of October, 1881, I had a query as to 
the parentage of Abigail Elliott, of Southampton, who married Geo. Langford. 
Ler descendants describe her home as ‘‘ where the four Hamptons meet,’’ and that 
while she lived in Southampton, Geo. Langford lived on the next farm, in Northamp- 
ton. This is the exact location of the farm of Nathaniel Elliott (and wife Eliza- 
beth), his farm lying in Westhampton, Southampton and Easthampton. The old 
house is still standing. 

Record of transfer of land in Springfield records, reads: ‘‘ I, Nathaniel Eliot of 
Chesterfield in the County of Hampshire & province of Mass. in consideration of £12 
paid by Join Lyman of Northampton . . . the whole of lot N° 54 lying in said 
Chesterfield in that part lately called Narragansett N° 4 as laid down in Whitcombe 
Map June 17, 1769.” Signed Nathaniel Eliot and Elizabeth Eliot. He built one 
of the first houses in Westhampton in 1772. In December, 1777, Letters of Admin- 
istration on his estate were granted to his oldest son, John Eliot. 

This John Eliot, spoken of as of Easthampton, sells land lying in all the Hamp- 
tons. He had a wile Rebeckah, and a brother Francis, a Revolutionary soldier. 
Francis married (Ist) Lydia ‘* Kellodge ” in 1787, and (2d) Widow Nancy Torrey 
in 1827. By second wife he had Julia Abigail and Francis Monroe (of Southamp- 
ton). There was an Elizabeth Elliott (probably a sister) married, 1789, Seth Hurl- 
burt of Northampton, and Nabby Elliott married George Langford in 1784. See 
Northampton Records. 

Can any one give further particulars of this family, and especially of the parent- 
age of Nathaniel Eliot and Elizabeth his wife? Was he son of Daniel, of Sudbury, 
who had a son Nathaniel born Aug. 10, 1699? 

I do not yet find the parentage of Henry Alden, of Dedham, or of Hannah (Sears) 
Snow, of Rochester. Cuaries L. ALDEN. 

Troy, N. Y. 


Snorry.—Who were the parents of the brothers—Samuel Shorey, of Kittery, 
Me., 1702, and John, born 1674, who died in Rehoboth, Mass., Aug. 18, 1724, a. 
fifty? Any information will be thankfully received. Davip JILLSoN. 

South Altleboro’, Mass. 


Srepman, &c.—Who were the ancestors of Elizabeth Stedman, who married 
Jobn Williams of Roxbury, who was born Feb. 24, 1681? 
Of Noah Perrin of Roxbury, and Patience his wife? What was her maiden 
name? He died about 1750. 
Of Deacon Samuel Gridley of Roxbury, and Abigail his wife? What was her 
maiden name? He died in March, 1776. 
— Smith of Needham and Ruth Hunting, who were married Sept. 24, 
1742 
Of Rebecca Curtis, who married Jos. Ruggles of Roxbury, Oct. 20, 1748? 
P. O. Box 2654, Boston, Mass. Horatio Davis. 


Coss, &c.—Who was Mary, wife of Benjamin Cobb? He was born in Taunton, 

1701, and went early to Norton. ‘‘ She departed this life April 6, 1789, in ye 86. 

ear of her age.’’ Copied from Tombstone, ‘‘ Cobb Burying Ground,’’ Norton, 
ass. 

She was the mother of Gen. Silas Cobb, of Norton, and others—among them 
Abiah, who married Dr. Lewis Sweeting, of Mansfield. The name Mason occurs 
frequently in the descendants of Benjamin and Mary Cobb. They had a son 
Mason, born 2nd Feb. 1740, and died April 19, 1750. 

Who were the parents of Hannah Sears, who was published to Mark Snow, of 
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Rochester, Oct. 1, 1752? Mark Snow was born in Rochester, Aug. 6, 1731. Mark 
Snow and Hannah (Sears) Snow had, among other children, Paul and Charity. We 
find on the Rochester Records a Paul Sears and Charity his wife are in Rochester, 
and have the following children, Bk. 1, 39th page : 

Mercy, Apl. 28, 1724. Nathaniel, Sept. 5, 1738. 

W™®, Jany. 14, 1725. Elizabeth, March 17, 1741. 

Mary, April 20, 1730. 

Can any one connect this Hannah Sears with this Paul and Charity? The names 
Paul and Charity occur for the first time in the Snow family in Mark Snow’s 
children. z. 

North Scituate, Mass. 


Waterman.—In the North Burying Ground, Providence, R. I., lies buried, be- 
side Richard and Susan Jackson, Mary Waterman, born May 9, 1752, died Jan. 
21, 1829. Susan Jackson was wife of Richard Jackson, and daughter of Capt. 
Nathan and Phebe (Smith) Waterman, of Providence, R. I. What relation was 
Mary Waterman to Mrs. Jackson ? Wa. Henry Warerman. 

ew Bedford, Mass. 


Porz.—Seth Pope, of Sandwich, Mass., and wife Jerusha, settled at the north 
end of the Town Street, Lebanon, Conn., in 1749. He was then forty-eight years 
of age, and had sons: John, b, 1727. Seth, b. 1731. Gershom, b. 1733. Elnathan, 
b. 1735, and Ichabod, b. 1740. Lebanon records say, John m. Oct. 4, 1751, Sarah 
Athearn of Martha’s Vineyard, and had Betty, b. May 13, 1755. Elnathan, m. 
Nov. 13, 1754, Hannah Tilden of L. Seth, Sr., sold his property in L. in 1759, after 
which the name disappears from the records. Can any one tell me where and when 
Seth, Sr., died, or give any information as to the family and place of residence of 
Seth, Jr.? He is thought to have married, lst, —— Ansel,and 2nd, -—— Bacon, 
of Lebanon. A family tradition asserts that he was killed by falling from a cart, 
about 1770, probably in some town in Conn., leaving a a family of young 
children. RANK L. Pops. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 


Drarer.—In 1638-9, Roger Draper appears among the settlers of Concord, Mass., 
and subsequently, in September, 1643, united with Richard Lettin, Thomas Wheeler 
and others in a petition to the General Court fora grant of additional lands ad- 
joining Concord, to found a new village. [Shattuck’s History of Concord, p. 14.] 

as he identical with the Roger Draper residing in London in 1634, whose pedi 
is given in the Visitation of London of that year, published in Vol. xvii. of the Har- 
leian Society Publications, p. 240? 

Who was the wife of the Concord settler? He had two children, born in Con- 
cord—Adam and Lydia. J. J. Larmina. 

No. 64 Madison Av., New York. 


GENEALOGICAL QUERIES : 

1. Savery. Clifton. Family Bible.—About 40 yearsago there was in existence 
in Plymouth County a large family Bible, once owned by Savorie Clifton, who was 
living in 1695, and supposed to contain valuable records relating to the families of 
Clifton and Savery. it is, potere, in the hands of some antiquarian, or in some 
museum or public library. The subscriber would like to consult it. here is it? 

2. Christian names John and Jude.—Was it at all the practice among the Pilgrim 
fathers to confound these two Christian names? For instance, I find on Rochester 
town records the birth of Jude Savery, A.D. 1689, of whom I find no subsequent 
trace. But I find traces of a John 8., Senr., who seems to have married a daugh- 
ter of Thomas Parlow, and corresponds in some particulars with the missing Jude. 
Some one versed in the habits of our Puritan ancestors in respect to nomenclature 
may possibly enlighten me. 

3. Savery.—What became of Samuel Savery, son of Uriah and Deborah, born at 
Wareham (or Rochester), 1746, and where are his descendants, if any ? 

4. Who was William Savery, who m. Elizabeth Ashbrook, and was at Newport 
A.D. 1742? and where are his descendants ? . A. W. Savery. 

Digby, Nova Scotia. 
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Waxpo, Warre and Warrina.— 

Waldo.—John Weld, of Pomfret, Conn., married Esther Waldo. He died 1763. 
She died 1777. Can any one give me the place and date of her birth and the names 
of her parents, and information concerning this branch of the Waldo family ? 

White.—Elizabeth White, of Brookline, Mass., daughter of John White, mar. 
ried, 1667, Edmund Weld, of Roxbury. Can any one tell me the name of her 
mother and the names of her grandparents ? 

Whiting. —The Rev. Samuel, of Lynn, Mass. Can any one tell me the name of 
his first wife, whose daughter Dorothy married Thomas Weld, of Roxbury, 1650? 

Cuar_es R. Wet. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Russeiu.—In a record of the family of John Russell, the Baptist Elder, of Wo- 
burn, copied from a family Bible, printed in 1725, by the late Rey. William Jenks, 
D.D., I find the following : 

** John Russell. Lived at Woburn wh he died on ye Ist day of ye 4th month 

1676. Having been made a Freeman of ye Colony May 3. 1635, 
Ye name of his wife was Elizabeth who died on ye 6th day 
of ye 10th month 1644. 

Rev John Russell their son was pastor of ye Ist Baptist Church in Boston. He 
married Sarah Champneys, Octo 31, 1661. 

He died Dec 24 : 1680. 

Joseph Russell their son was born in 1664. On_ ye fifth day of June 1693. he 
married Susannah Cheever b. Feb 10. 1660. died Nov 10 1744, 
being ye youngest daughter of Mr Ezekiel Cheever, ye venera- 

ble master of ye Latin School in Boston b Jany 25. 1615 in London. d. Aug 2). 
1708. and of Ellen Lothrop his 2d wife m. Nov 18. 1652.” 

From this Joseph Russell was descended Benjamin, who married Elizabeth Bel- 
knap, and the family of Russells from whom sprang the late Major Benjamin Rus- 
sell, and Ezekiel Russell. 

In an interesting volume called the ‘‘ Russell Genealogy,’”’ by the Hon. John 
Russell Bartlett, 1879, I find it stated that 

Joseph Russell (there said to be a son of Rev. John Russell) was born Jan. 15, 
1663-4, d. March 13, 1713-14. He married Mary (probably Skimner), who died 
March 28, 1715, and from them are descended the Russells of the ‘ Russell 
Genealogy.” 

I think these two Josephs have been confused by Mr. Bartlett, and by Dr. 
Jenks, as one and the same person. For Dr. Jenks not having the date of 
Joseph’s death in the Family Bible record, takes the date of the death of the other 
Joseph, viz. Mar. 13, 1713-14, in a Genealogy prepared by himself before 1847. 

The Bible referred to was once in possession of the late Nathaniel Pope Russell, 
and if it can be produced, may throw light on this confusion of the two genealogies, 
Dr. Jenks married, 22 October, 1797, Betsey Russell, a descendant of Joseph and 
Susannah (Cheever) Russell, and through the remainder of his long life took the 

eatest interest in collecting everything relating to the genealogy of his wife’s 
amily. He had no doubt whatever that she was descended from the Kev. John 
Russell, the son of John, of Woburn. 

I hope this query may lead to some further information on the subject. 

135 Beacon Street, Boston. Samvent H. Russett. 


REPLuigs. 

Tue Sasry Famity.—We desire to make the following corrections and additions 
to our article on the Sabin family in the January Recisrer, p. 52. 

Expenezer (No. 10) resided in Woodstock in the first part of his life ; removed 
into Pomfret, where he spent the greater part of his manhood. 

Nenemiu (No. 12) is recorded as having two wives. We have since learned that 
this was not the case. It was the son Nehemiah, born Sept. 9, 1713, who married 
Ruth Cooper, Dec. 3, 1735, and had the children recorded as being by the second wife. 
Nehemiah, Jr., did not die before 1741 as was stated, but died July 4, 1746. 
Nehemiah, Sen., died the day following. Elizabeth, wife of Nehemiah, Sen., died 
Oct. 7, 1756, aged 79 years. This makes the line of the ancestry of Hon, Lorenzo 
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Sabine as follows: Lorenzo,’ Elijah R.,* Nehemiah,’ Nehemiah,* Nehemiah,? 
Benjamin,” William.* 

Thomes Sabin, born Dec. 22, 1793, and still living in Belchertown, Mass., was a 
son of Thomas, born April 9, 1744. The Rev. Dr. Lewis Sabin, born in Belcher- 
town, April 9, 1807, Be settled over a parish in Templeton, Mass., for thirty-five 
years, and died there June 8, 1873, was a son of this aged citizen of Belchertown. 

Hezexrau (No. 20) lived a greater part of his life in the present town of Thomp- 
son, where he was a moving spirit in things pertaining to the town’s welfare. 

Weymouth, Mass. Ayson Titus, JR. 


ALEXANDER (ante, xxxii, 276).—Walter Gibson, of Concord, N. H., sends us the 
following extract from a deed recorded at Exeter, N. H., which corrects several 
errors on the page above referred to: 

John Gibson and Mary his wife, widow of James Alexander, of Londonderry 
N. H. (not Ireland), and Samuel Dorrance and Agnes his wife, daughter of sal 
Alexander, and Joseph Alexander, all of Voluntown, Ct., for £600 sold Nov. 11, 
1745, to John Wallace of Londonderry, N. H., cordwinder, 60 acres, home lot of 
James Alexander, deceased. 


HIstoricaL AND GENEALOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Poote’s InpEx To Pertopicat LirzraturE.—The new edition of this work, under 
the editorship of William F. Poole, A.M., librarian of the Chicago Public Library, 
assisted by Mr. William I. Fletcher of the Watkinson Library, Hartford, Ct., and 
the codperation of the principal libraries in this country and England, is now in 

ress. ‘The readers of the Reaisrer are already familiar with the plan of the work. 
he Chicago Diai for March, 1882, gives a history of this immense undertaking. 
The work, it is there stated, is now completed. The copy is mounted on 
manila sheets (20x16 inches), of which there are 4,600, weighing a quarter of a ton. 
The references, of which there are about 250,000, are brought down to January, 1882, 
just thirty years from the date of the previous edition. Messrs. James R. Os- 
& Co., of Boston, have contracted for the publication of the work, and the 
making of the electrotype plates and the printing are in progress at the Universit; 
Press, Cambridge. It will be issued in a large royal octavo volume, double col- 
umns, of about 1,500 pages, and will include the matter of the edition of 1853. The 
_ expect to issue the volume on December 1. The plan is to issue every 
ve. — a supplementary volume which will continue the references for that 
period. 

The book will be indispensable to the historical, scientific and literary student, 
and no public library can affurd to be without it. Messrs. Poole and Fletcher de- 
serve the gratitude of all. 


Tae Narragansett Historica, Reoisrer.—Under this title the Narraganset His- 
torical Publishing Company propose to issue a quarterly magazine devoted to the 
antiquities, genealogy and history of Washington County or Narragansett, Rhode 
Island. Each number will contain not less than 72 pages. The first number 
will appear the present month (July). The subscription price is $2 a year. 
Address, James N. Arnold, Hamilton, R.I., who is the editor of the magazine. 


History or Auausta County, Virarn1A.—Col. J. Lewis Peyton, of Steephill, 
near Staunton, Va., has ready for the press a history of Augusta County, Va. It 
will make a volume of about 400 pages. Col. Peyton isa contributor to the Rxa- 
ISTER, and several of his books have been reviewed in its pages. ‘‘He is peculiarly 

ualified for this task,’’ says the Valley Virginian, ‘‘ and his reputation as an au- 
thor, both in this country and the old world, will insure a large circulation for the 
work at its first appearance. This history will supply a long felt want. The old 
and new Augusta county has been the theatre of some of the most stirring scenes 
in American history.”’ 


Revotutionary Memorrats.—The Rey. A. B. Muzzey has prepared a work with 
the title: ‘* Reminiscences and Memorials of the Men of the Revolution and their 
Families,’ which is now in press and will soon be published by Messrs. Estes & 
Lauriat, No. 301 Washington St., Boston. Price, $2. 
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GENEALOGIES IN PREPARATION.—Persons of the several names are advised to fur- 
nish the compilers of these genealogies with records of their own families and other 
information which they think will be useful. We would suggest that all facts of 
interest illustrating the family history or character be communicated, especially 
service under the U.S. government, the holding of other offices, graduation from 

ole, occupation, with dates and places of birth, marriage, 


college or professional sc 
residence and death. 

Baker.—By Amos Baker, Esq., No. 1 Derne Street, Boston, Mass. The genealogy 
will be devoted to the descendants of William and Mary Baker, of Concord, Mass. 
Circulars furnished and subscriptions received by the author. 

Carter.—By the Rev. Clark Carter, of Lawrence, Mass. 

Ellis and Allied Families.—By Miss Sarah E. Titcomb, 257 Union Street, Spring- 
field, Mass. ‘The Ellis family in this book is descended from Dr. Edward Ellis, of 
Boston. The allied families are Dean, Prescott, Titeomb, Whiting, Chase, Fuller, 
Ayer, Deblois, Bartlett, Poor, Dow, Bradley, Pepperell, Montague, Mills, Willard, 
Pemberton, Hope, Kilby, Spofford, Maverick, Dunster, De les Dernier and Mar- 
tine. The book will be put to press as soon as one hundred subscribers are ob- 
tained at $4 a copy. 

Ransom.—By Capt. Clinton B. Sears, U.S.A., United States Military Academy, 
West Point, N. ¥. This work will contain a genealogical record, obtained at 
great expense of time and money, of all the descendants of Capt. Samuel Ransom, 
of the Continental Army, who was killed at the Wyoming massacre, July 3, 1778. 
The compiler will charge nothing for his labor, but offers the work to subscribers 
at its actual cost, Pe , $1.32, with photograph of the author, or $1.12 without. 
In flexible levant morocco, gilt edge, 75 cents extra. 

Felt.—By Levi L. Felt, Esq., 72 Jefferson Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Hurlbut, Hurlburt, Hulburd, Hulbert, etc.—By Henry H. Hurlbut. The colleo- 
tion of items for the genealogy of these names, comprising the descendants of at 
least two distinct families, has been resumed after many years delay. ‘The under- 
signed has previously gathered a large mass of material relating to the subject, 
though far from complete. Facts and particulars, not heretofore communicated, 
or any continuations within the twenty years past, will be received with thanks, by 
addressing Henry H. Hurlbut, 44 South Ann St., Chicago, IIl. 

Pattersons of Londonderry.—By Robert C. Mack, Esq., of Londonderry, N. H. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


New-Enetanp Historic, GENEALOGICAL Society. 

Boston, Mass., Wednesday, February 1, 1852.—A stated meeting was held at the 
Society’s House, 18 Somerset Street, this afternoon, the president, Hon. Marshall 
P. Wilder, Ph.D., in the chair. 

Resolutions of respect to the memory of the Hon. Robert S. Hale, LL.D., honorary 
vice-president for New York, by the Hon. Nathaniel F. Safford ; the Rev. Edwin A. 
Dalrymple, 8.T.D., honorary vice-president for Maryland, by the Rev. Edmund F. 
Slafter ; the Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., by the Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., 
were reported and unanimously adopted. > 

The Rev. William Barrows, D.D., of Reading, read a paper on ‘‘ The Aztecs and 
their Relations to Pre-Historic America.’’ 

A paper, by Prof. Herbert B. Adams, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md., on ‘*‘ Constables,’ was read by Mr. Dean. 

John Ward Dean, the librarian, reported 17 volumes and 31 pamphlets as dona- 
tions in January. 

The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported letters ac- 
cepting the membership to which they had been elected from Charles H. Coote, of 
London, England, and the Rey. Ralph W. Kenyon, of Brooklyn, N. Y., as corre- 
sponding ; and Gilbert Nash, of Weymouth, and William E. Coffin, of Richmond, 
Ind., as resident members. 

The Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., the historiographer, reported memorial 
sketches of six members recently deceased, namely, the Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., 
the Hon. John P. Putnam, the Hon. P. Healy, LL.D., Delano A. Goddard, the 
Hon. Alexander H. Bullock, LL.D., and the Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D 
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March 1.—A monthly meeting was held this afternoon, President Wilder in the 
chair. 

The Rev. Anson Titus, Jr., of Weymouth, read a paper, entitled, ‘‘ Certain 
Elements in the Development of American Character.”’ 

The librarian reported as donations in February, 39 volumes and 40 pamphlets. 

The corresponding secretary reported the acceptance of Charles W. Stevens, of 
Boston, Hon. Byron Weston, of Dalton, Hon. Newton Talbot, of Boston, and Ed- 
mund J. Cleveland, of Elizabeth, N. J., as resident members; and William F. 
Poole, A.M., of Chicago, Ill., as a corresponding member. 

The historiographer reported memorial sketches of two deceased members, the 
Hon. Ezra Wilkinson and Samuel W. Phelps. 


Piterm Society. 

Plymouth, Mass., May 29, 1882.—The annual meeting was held this forenoon. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President. —Hon. Thomas Russell, of Boston. 

Vice-Presidents.—J. Henry Stickney, of Baltimore, Md.; Hon. William M. 
Evarts, of New York; Frederick L. Ames, of Easton; and Rev. Dr. Henry M. 
Dexter, of Boston. 

Corresponding and Recording Secretary.—William S. Danforth, of Plymouth. 

Treasurer.—Isaac N. Stoddard, of Plymouth. 

Twenty-nine trustees were also chosen. 

A vote of thanks was passed to J. Henry Stickney for his offer to improve Cole’s 
hill. It was also voted that : 

‘While we recognize the historical fact that the passengers on the shallop of 
the Mayflower landed on Plymouth Rock on the 11th of December, 1620, and that 
the twenty-first of the new style corresponds to the day of landing, yet in view of 
the fact that the twenty-second has been hallowed by an observance during a period 
of over one hundred years, and consecrated by the words of Winslow, Webster, 
Everett, Adams, Seward and other great orators of our land, it is hereby resolved 
that hereafter the twenty-second of December be observed by the Pilgrim Society as 
the anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims.”’ 

This action is surprising. It seems that the anniversary henceforth to be cele- 
brated at Plymouth is not that of the landing of the Pilgrims, but of the orations 
of their eloquent eulogists. 


Marve Historicat Soctery. 


Portland, Thursday, May 25, 1882.—The Spring meeting was held in the 
Society’s room in the City Building. In the absence of the president, the Hon. 
Israel Washburn, Jr., was called to the chair. 

Hubbard W. Bryant, the librarian, reported the additions to the library and cabi- 
net, which were very large. 

On motion of R. K. Sewall, of Wiscasset, it was voted to appoint a committee of 
one from each county to prepare a full and authentic history of Maine, and to bring 
the project to the notice of the Legislature. The chairman was instructed to ap- 
point the committee, which will be announced hereafter. 

Hon. Joseph Williamson, of Belfast, read a paper on Gen. John Sullivan, de- 
fending him from the charges of Bancroft against his integrity. Judge William- 
son’s paper was accepted and endagsed by the Society. 

A papcr by the Hon. Albert W. Paine, of Bangor, on ‘‘ The Territorial History 
of Bangor and Vicinity,’’ was read by Gov. Washburn. 

It was voted that the Longfellow memorial exercises be incorporated in the vol- 
ume to be issued by the Society. 

Evening Session.—The Society met in the evening, pursuant to adjournment. 

Hon. William Goold delivered an address on presenting two banners of historic 
interest to citizens of Portland, and phobagiags of the tomb of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges at Wrexham, England, before and after its restoration, to the expense of 
which the Society contributed. One of the banners was painted to commemorate 
the completion of the railroad connection between the river St. Lawrence and the 
waters of the Atlantic at Portland; and the other was the standard of the Portland 
Rifle Corps, organized in 1810, which standard was painted about fifty years ago. 

Rufus K. Sewall read a paper on ‘‘ Samoset of Plymouth.” 

Hon. George F. Talbot reported resolutions on the death of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, which were adopted. 
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A letter was read from the Hon. James W. Bradbury, the president of the 
Society, and a classmate of Longfellow at Bowdoin College, giving reminiscences of 
the poet. Mr. Bryant followed with personal recollections of Longfellow, and Goy, 
Washburn advised that the society, at some future time, should unite with the citi- 
zens of Portland in the proposed erection of a statue of him. 


Canton Historrcat Soctery. 

Canton, Mass., March, 28, 1882.—The annual meeting was held this evening. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President.—Daniel T. V. Huntoon. 

Secretary.—Frederic Endicott. 

Treasu: er.—Elijah Bent. 

It was voted to present the John Eliot watering trough, which had been erected 
by the society at a cost.of about $300, to the town. ‘The route of the annual Fast 
day walk was decided upon, viz.: To visit the top of Blue Hill, and identify the 
landmarks to be seen from itssummit. ‘The meeting then adjourned. Ata town 
meeting subsequently held, the town accepted the watering trough and the thanks 
of the town were voted to the Society for this useful and beautiful gift. ‘The Annual 
Fast Day walk was carried out according to the plan arranged, and several articles 
descriptive of the historic sites visited appeared in the local paper. 


Ruope-Istanp Historica Socrery. 

Providence, Tuesday, January 10, 1882.—The annual meeting was held this 
evening, President Allen in the chair. 

The secretary reported correspondence. 

The Hon. Zachariah Allen, LL.D., the president, delivered his annual address, 
which will be printed with the next volume of Proceedings. 

Richmond P. Everett, the treasurer, reported the annual receipts to be $1403.66 ; 
expenditures, $1460.23; balance advanced by the treasurer, $56.57. The life- 
membership fund amounts to $900. 

The reports of the various procurators, and of the standing committees on build- 
ings, the library, publication, and genealogical research, were presented ; also of the 
special committees on the Great Swamp Fight memorial and on Internal Im- 
provements. 

The annual election then took place, and the following officers and committees 
were chosen : 

President.—Zachariah Allen. 

Vice- Presidents.—W illiam Gammel! and Francis Brinley. 

Secretary.—Amos Perry. 

Treasurer.—Richmond P. Everett. 

e Committees.—On Nominations, Albert V. Jencks, William Staples, W. Maxwell 
reene. 

On Lectures, Amos Perry, Charles W. Parsons, William Gammell. 

On Buildings and Grounds, Isaac H. Southwick, Henry J. Sture, Royal C. Taft. 

On the Library, Sidney S. Rider, Horatio Rogers, Thomas Durfce. 

On Publications, C. W. Parsons, J. H. Stiness, Alexander Farnum. 

... Genealogical Research, Henry E. Turner, William A. Mowry, Bennett J. 
unroe. 

On Auditing, Henry T. Beckwith, John P. Walker, Lewis J. Chace. 

Procurators.—For Newport, George U. Mason; for Bristol, William J. Miller ; 
for Woonsocket, Erastus Richardson ; for Hopkinton, George H. Olney ; for Scitu- 
ate, Charles H. Fisher ; for Pawtucket, Emery H. Porter; for North Kingstown, 
David S. Baker, Jr. 


Cuicaco Hisroricat Socrery. 

Chicago, Illinois, Tuesday, March 21, 1882.—A stated meeting of this society 
was held this evening ; the president, the Hon. Isaac N. Arnold, in the chair. 

After the routine business, the Hon. ‘Thomas Hayne introduced resolutions recog- 
nizing the long career of public service which had made the life of the Hon. John 
Wentworth, LL.D., contemporaneous with the first organization of the municipal 
government and the entire history of Chicago since 1836, and soliciting a portrait 
to hang on the walls of this institution. 

The Rev. Brooks Herford, of the Church of the Messiah, then read a paper on 
‘¢Gladstone and Bright.”’ 
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Virermra Historicat Socrery. 


Richmond, February 25, 1882.—A general meeting of the Society was held this 
evening in the Hall of the House of Delegates, Vice-President Beverly R. Wellford 
in the chair. 

, Hon. William Wirt Henry delivered an address on Capt. John Smith, Pocahontas 
and John Rolfe. 2 

Robert A. Brock, the corresponding secretary, read the report of the executive 
committee, showing encouraging progress in material acquisitions and in member- 
ship. The society has now 30 honorary, 63 corresponding, 52 life and 447 annual 
members, the whole of the last named class having been acquired or revived during 
the last year. The library now contains 11,000 volumes besides several thousan 
pamphlets, and more than 2000 autograph letters and other manuscripts. Of these, 
171 volumes and 304 pamphlets, besides many manuscripts, files of newspapers, 
&c., have been added last year. ; 

The treasurer made his annual report, showing that the receipts during the year 
had been $2,959.02, and the expenditures $1,786.80, leaving a balance on hand of 

1,172.22. 
$ The annual election then took place, and the following officers were unanimously 
elected : 

President.—Hon. Alexander H. H. Stuart, Staunton. 

Vice-Presidents.—1st, Conway Robinson ; 2d, William W. Corcoran ; 3d, William 
Wirt Henry. , 

Corresponding Secretary and Librarian.—Robert Alonzo Brock, Richmond. 

Recording Secretary.—George A. Barksdale, Richmond. 

Treasurer.—Robert T. Brooke, Richmond. 

Executive Committee.—Hon. Beverley R. Wellford, Jr., Henry Coalter Cabell, 
Charles G. Barney, M.D., Hon. Anthony M. Keiley, Archer Anderson, A.M., 
William P. Palmer, M.D., John L. M. Curry, D.D., LL.D., John Ott Richmond, 
Joseph Bryan and Edward V. Valentine, of Richmond; William A. Mawry, LL.D., 
of Washington, and Hon. John B. Whitehead, of Norfolk. The several officers 
are ex-officio members. . 

Thanks were yoted to Mr. Henry for his address, and a copy was requested for 
publication. 





NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Prepared by the Rev. Increase N. Tarzox, D.D., Historiographer of the Society. 


Tue historiographer would inform the society, that the sketches pre- 
pared for the ReaisTer are necessarily brief in consequence of the 
limited space which can be appropriated. All the facts, however, he is 
able to gather, are retained in the Archives of the Society, and will aid in 
more extended memoirs for which the “Towne Memorial Fund,” the gift 
of the late William B. Towne, A.M., is provided. Two volumes, printed 
at the charge of this fund, entitled “ Memorial Biographies,” edited by the 
Committee on Memorials, have been issued. They contain memoirs of 
all the members who have died from the organization of the society to the 
close of the year 1855. A third volume is in press. 


Joun Atonzo Boutetiz, Esq., of Woburn, Mass., a resident member, admitted 
March 25, 1855, was born at Monmouth, Me., September 26, 1811, and died in 
Woburn, December 15, 1880. His father, John Boutelle, was born in Leominster, 
—, — 1, 1783, and his mother, Lucy Priest, was born in Hancock, N. H., 

ec. 2, 1784. 

His earliest American ancestor was James Boutelle, who was a freeman in Lynn 
in 1635. From James! the line runs through James,” James,? James,* James,® 
William,*® John’ and John Alonzo.® 
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John Boutelle, his father, was a graduate of Dartmouth College in the class of 
1808. At that time the spelling of the name was Boutell, and it stands so in the 
General Catalogue of Dartmouth College. Though the subject of this sketch never 
enjoyed a collegiate education, yet he shared largely in the benefits of his father's 
education, and early had his mind turned to study and books. 

He was united in marriage, May 7, 1846, with Susan Wilson, of Boston, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Gunnison and Margaret (McFarland) Wilson. From this marriage 
there were three children—a son, who died in 1854, and two daughters who survive, 

He became interested in genealogical studies, and compiled ‘‘ The Burke and 
Alvord Memorial ”’ in 1864, and ‘* The Genealogy of the Whjpple Family ” in 1857, 
He also prepared a larger genealogy of the Alvord family, which, as yet, is not 
probably published. 

Dr. Ephraim Cutter, of Boston, contributed tothe Woburn Journal, January 21, 
1881, an obituary of Mr. Boutelle, in which he says: ‘‘ Men who were best ac- 
quainted with Mr. Boutelle knew the depth of his genial character. He was plea- 
sant and full of reminiscences of past generations. It was delightful to pass an 
hour with him, as he imparted so much valuable information. .... He was a man 
rich in those elements of character that make the groundwork of our social fabric.” 


The Rev. Epwin Avccustine Datrympie, S.T.D., an honorary vice-president, 
was born in the city of Baltimore June 4, 1817, and died in the same city, Octo- 
ber 30, 1881. 

He was the eldest son of the late William Dalrymple. He was a student of St. 
Mary’s College, Maryland, and received the title of S.T.D. from William and Mary 
College, Virginia, in the year 1857. His theological studies were pursued at the 
Episcopal Seminary at Alexandria. At the beginning of his public ministry he was 
made Reetor of the old church in Hanover County, Va., and the church in New 
Kent Court House, in which Gen. Washington was married. At the time of his 
death he had been for some years Rector of St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church .in Baltimore. 

Dr. Dalrymple was also a man of more public offices and honors. The Bal- 
timore Americar, says: ‘* He was secretary of the Diocesan Convention of Mary- 
land, president of the School of Letters of the University of Maryland, corresponding 
secretary of the Maryland Historical Society, and member of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science.’’ His relations to the Maryland Univer- 
sity are made clear by a letter received from the Hon. George W. Dobbin, Who is 
at the head of the Law Department of the University. He says : 

‘** The University of Maryland consists of four faculties, to wit: Law, Theology, 
Medicine and the Arts and Sciences. This last includes all the teaching of lan- 
guages, mathematics, physics, moral philosophy, &c., embraced in the ordinary 
collegiate gourse. Of thie faculty Dr. Dalrymple was for many years the Dean and 
one of its professors, his chair being that of Latin and Greek.’ 

His funeral was very largely attended, and the services were of an unusually im- 
pressive character. 

Dr. Dalrymple was never married. He leaves a brother, Dr. A. J. Dalrymple, of 
Baltimore, and another brother in California. 

He was admitted a corresponding member Dec. 13, 1859, and his membership 
was changed to honorary Oct. 15, 1863. In January, 1876, he was elected honora- 
ry vice-president for the.state of Maryland, and held the office till his death. 


The Hon. Harvey Jzwett, LL:D., of Boston, a resident member, admitted Dec. 
2, 1864, was born in Winchester, N. H., June 26, 1820. He was the son of Pliny 
and Emily (Alexander) Jewell, and the older brother of Gov. Marshall Jewell of 
a He was graduated at Dartmouth College in 1844, and died in Buston 

ec. 8, 1881. 

After finishing his college course he came immediately to Boston, where he was 
for a time engaged as roo in the Boston schools. He then gave himself to the 
-_ of the or. and was admitted to the bar in 1847. He became, not long after, 
the law partner of Hon. David A. Simmons. After various changes as the years 

assed on, he was in 1865 the leading name in the law firm of Jewell, Gaston & 
ield. When he was chosen a member of the Massachusetts legislature, he soon 
began to display marked talents as a political leader. He was for a number of 
‘years the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary. For four successive years, 
from 1868 to 1872, he was the Speaker of the House, and in this office gained to 
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himself much credit for his able and impartial rulings. Since the death of Mr. Rogers 
of the Boston Journal, some years since, Mr. Jewell has been one of the trustees to 
look after this valuable vested interest. 

From a full obituary notice in the Boston Herald of December 8, we quote the 
following paragraph: ‘* He was appointed by Gen. Grant one of the judges on the 
Alabama claims, and was recognized as one of the ablest and most useful members 
of the commission. He wasa man of scholarly attainments and fine literary tastes, 
which he cultivated. He possessed a magnificent private library, stored with the 
choicest and most valuable gems of literature. He was at one time prominently 
named as a candidate for Governor, and his competitors were Hon. Messrs. Rice 
and Washburn, Dr. Loring and Gen. Butler. Just before the assembling of the 
convention, however, Mr. Jewell withdrew his name.”’ 

Mr. Jewell was united in marriage December 26, 1849, with Miss Susan A., 
daughter of Richard Bradley, of Concord, N. H. His widow and his two daugh- 
ters survive him. He received the degree of LL.D. from Dartmouth College in 1875. 


EsenezerR Cuapp, Esq., was the son of Deacon Ebenezer and Eunice (Pierce) 
Clapp, and was born in Dorchester, Mass., April 24, 1809. He died in the same 
oy June 12, 1881. He has been a resident member of the society since Sept. 30, 
1871. 

His early education was obtained in the schools of Dorchester, after which he re- 
mained in his father’s family until the age of twenty-two. He wrought at his 
father’s trade, which was that ofa tanner. At the age of twenty-two he was taken 
into the Boston Custom House, at first simply to fill the place of a cousin who was 
sick. So well did he perform his duties that in 1833 he was made Inspector for the 
District of Boston and Charlestown, whieh office he held for eleven years. He af- 
terwards engaged in bookselling. 

He was united in marriage April 4, 1833, with Sarah, daughter of William and 
Sarah (Shepard) Swan. From this marriage there were four children, a daughter 
and three suns. The daughter Ann Eliza, and two sons, Charles Augustus and Eb- 
enezer Herbert, with the widow, survive. 

Mr. Clapp had a just and honest pride in his ancestry. There came to New Eng- 
land in the early years of the Massachusetts Bay, ten persons of the name Clapp, 
brothers and sisters, cousins and nieces. They were children and grandchildren of 
Richard Clapp, of England, and a brother of his whose name is not certainly 
known. Five of the ten were males, Edward and Roger (brothers) ; Thomas, Nich- 
olas and John meg gs and from these are descended almost all persons bearing 
the name of Clapp in New England. ‘The early comers of this name were associat- 
ed with the Warham and Maverick Company of Dorchester. 

The ‘* Clapp Memorial,’’ prepared by the subject of this sketch, is a weighty 
volume of more than 500 pages, and tells faithfully the story of ‘‘ The Clapp Fami- 
ly in America.’’ His first American ancestor was Nicholas. 

Of the five children of Nicholas' and Sarah Clapp, Nathaniel? was the third, and 
was born Sept. 15, 1640. 

Of the six children of Nathaniel? and Elizabeth (Smith) Clapp, the third was Jon- 
athan,? who was born August 31, 1673. 

Of the seven children of Jonathan® and Sarah (Capen) Clapp, the sixth was Noah,* 
born Jan. 25, 1718. 

Of the nine children of Noah* and Ann Clapp, the eighth was Ebenezer,® born 
August 25, 1771. 

Of the thirteen children of Dea. Ebenezer® and Eunice (Pierce) Clapp, the seventh 
was Dea. Ebenezer,’ born (as before stated) April 24, 1809. 

The office of deacon has been almost perpetual in this family line, beginning with 
Nicholas, the American founder. 

Mr. Clapp was one of the chief organizers of the Dorchester Antiquarian and His- 
torical Society, and has been a frequent writer on historical, antiquarian and gene- 
alogical subjects. 


Lieut. Srronc Benton Taompson, of Boston, a resident member, admitted 
January 8, 1855, was born April 21, 1815, in Shoreham, Vt., and died in Boston, 
Mass., August 7, 1880. 

He entered the United States Navy as midshipman April 13, 1832, and was pro- 
moted to lieutenant July 24, 1843. In 1836, during a leave of absence, he entered 
the senior class of Hobart (then Geneva) College, at Geneva, N. Y., and was grad- 
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uated in that year. He served in the United States sloops Vincennes and Fairfield, 
the razee Independence and the steamer Poinsett. He resigned his commis- 
sion and took leave of the service June 24, 1850. 

His father was Joseph Thompson, a native of New Haven, Ct., and his mother 
was Lucy Rockwell, of Middlebury, Vt. 

He was united in marriage June 14, 1849, with Miss Cornelia Wordsworth Lor- 
ing, daughter of Elijah Loring. She died June 10, 1859. He was again married 
Oct. 20, 1864, to Miss Hattie Beulah Hosmer, daughter of Mr. Rufus Hosmer. His 
second wife survives him. 

He received the degree of A.M. from Middlebury College in 1864. At Geneva 
Uollege he took his degree of A.B. at the same time with Judge Charles J. Folger, 
who is now U.S. Secretary of the Treasury. 


Joun Jay Sura, Esq., of Philadelphia, a corresponding member, admitted Janua- 
ry 21, 1861, was born in Burlington County, N. J., June 16, 1798, and died at his 
home in Germantown, Pa., September 23, 1881. 

He was great-grandson of the celebrated James Logan, private secretary of Wil- 
liam Penn, and a man of remarkable erudition. He has through a long life of 
eighty-four years kept up a large activity in the world of books and letters. From 
1829-1851 he was librarian of the Philadelphia and Loganian Libraries. He has 
published many books: *‘ A Summer Jaunt,”’ 2 vols., in 1845; ** American Histo- 
rical and Literary Curiosities,’’ 1861; ‘‘ Notes for a History of the Philadelphia 
Library Company,”’ 1831 ; Guide to Laurel Hill Cemetery, 1844, and Lives of Frank- 
lin, Rittenhouse, Kenton Montgomery and A. Washington, in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. He has also been very extensively employed as an editor of period- 
icals. He has served in this capacity at different periods of his life for the Saturday 
Bulletin, Daily Express, Waldie’s Select Library, Waldie’s Portfolio, Smith's 
Weekly Volume, Walsh’s National Gazette, and Downing’s Horticulturist. For 
these details of his literary work we are chiefly indebted to Alibone’s Dictionary of 
Authors. But even this gives only a partial idea of his immense literary labor. He 
has had editorial supervision, at the time of their publication, of well-nigh a hun- 
dred volumes besides his own. Few men have led so busy a life for so long a course 
of years. 


Wituiam Exrzry Bricut, Esq., a life member, was born in Mobile, Ala., Sept. 
26, 1831, and died at Waltham, Mass., March 12, 1882. He was made a resident 
member March 2, 1881. 

His father was Henry Bright, who was born in Waltham August 31, 1793. His 
mother was Abigail Fiske, who was born Nov. 3, 1794. His earliest American an- 
cestor upon his father’s side was Henry Bright, born in the County of Suffolk, Eng- 
Jand, in 1602, and coming to this country in 1630 with the company that settled 
at Watertown, Mass. The subject of this sketch was of the seventh generation 
from this founder, and the order of his ancestry was as follows, viz.: Henry,’ Na- 
thaniel,? Nathaniel,® Nathaniel,* John,> Henry,® Henry’ Bright. On the maternal 
side he was also of the seventh American generation, and the succession was as fol- 
lows: John,’ William,? Thomas,’ Jonathan,* Jacob,’ Abigail,® Henry’ Fiske. 

Mr. Bright received a good early education at private schools in New England, 
and has been for many years a member of the well known firm of Torrey, Bright & 
Capen, one of the leading carpet stores of Boston. In 1861, Feb. 28, he was united 
in marriage with Miss Elizabeth G. Bright, daughter of Jonathan Brown Bright, 
of Waltham (anée, xxxv. 117-121). From this union are three children, a son bear- 
ing his father’s name, and two daughters, who, with their mother, survive. A cor- 
respondent of the Boston ‘Transcript, who writes after a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the deceased, says of him : 

** He was a man of excellent business faculty, with a calm, clear and capacious 
head, a soul of the highest rectitude and honor, and a heart framed of generosity 
und kindness. In 1875 the good people of Waltham elected him to the Geueral 
Court, and urged him to be a candidate again the next year, but the pressure of his 
business obliged him to decline. For the same cause he declined various other local 
offices ics he was, from time to time, solicited to undertake. A continuous res- 
idence of some thirty years in that town had made him well known ; his steadfast 
integrity and his approved intelligence and liberality had gained him unbounded 
confidence ; while the warm heart and open hand which he carried to works of piety 
and charity, his uniform suavity of manner and his good judgment and frank cvOp- 
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eration in matters of public interest in town and church, endeared him to the hearts 
of his neighbors, who now feel and lament his death as that of a very near and dear 
friend.”’ 


Capt. Bicxrorp Putsirer, a life member, died in Charlestown District, Boston, 
Feb. 28, 1880, aged 79. 

He was born at Ipswich, Mass., Dec. 8, 1880. His father, Bickford Pulsifer, 
born in Ipswich in 1772, was son of David Pulsifer, born in 1744, drowned near 
Cape Henry, Virginia, in 1783. His mother was Sarah Stanwood, born in Ipswich 
1775, daughter of John, born 1750, who was son of Ebenezer Stanwood. Bickford 
Pulsifer married in Salem, Mass., Jan. 5, 1836, Lydia Balch, daughter of John 
Stiles, of Middleton, Mass. 

For about twenty years, commencing in early manhood, he sailed as commanding 
officer from the port of Salem in the employ of the late Capt. Joseph Peabody. He 
proved himself an excellent seaman and navigator. From 1845 to 1875 Capt. Pul- 
sifer was a clerk im the Middlesex Registry of Deeds, East Cambridge, Mass. 
He had a taste for historical studies, and was well informed on general subjects. 
He was an active republican, a member of the orthodox congregational church, and 
industrious and faithful in all his trusts. 

He was admitted to membership March 9, 1853. 

By Harrison Ellery, Esq., of Boston. 


Jacos WarrremorE Reep, Esq., of Groveland, Mass., a resident member, admit-~ 
ted Oct. 5, 1856; died in Groveland, Nov. 10, 1869, aged 64. 

He was the third son of Abel and Ruth (Lane) Reed, and was born in Andover, 
N. H., March 20, 1805. He was an attorney-at-law, at South Groveland, and post- 
master of that village from July, 1854, to 1862. He married Oct. 3, 1826, Miss 
Ruhamah B. Tenney, daughter of William Tenney, of Bradford. 

Their children were: 1. Celina Lane, born in Boston Oct. 2, 1827; married Sep- 
tember 8, 1851, Benjamin Dutton, of Hartford, Vt. 2. Sarah Augusta, born at 
Bradford, East Parish, now Groveland, June 28, 1829; married June 8, 1850, Wil- 
liam J. Brown, of Bradford. 3. Hiram Tenney, born at Bradford Nov. 7, 1831; 
died young. 4. Edward Payson, born at Bradford Feb. 13, 1835: married Janua- 
ry, 1863, Ellen Parker, of Groveland; he died July 15, 1876. 5. Helen. Abby, born 
at Bradford, May 6, 1838; married Oct. 29, 1863, Rev. A. I. Dutton, now of East 
Longmeadow, Mass. 

He published in 1861, ‘* History of the Reed Family in Europe and America,” 
8vo. pp. 588. He possessed an unusual memory, and was a man of great energy of 
character, together with an indomitable will, which carried him through many dif- 
ficulties, but was the means of his physical strength giving way comparatively early 
in life. The last few years he was laid aside from the active duties of his profession. 
= survived him six years, when she was accidentally killed by a fall July 29, 


By Mrs. Helen A. Dutton, of East Longmeadow, Mass. 


_ Hon. Otrver Henry Perry, a resident member, admitted Nov. 6, 1869, was born 
in that part of the town of Fairfield, Conn., now known as Southport, Feb. 21, 
1815, and died in Richmond, Va., March 27, 1882. 

He was the son of Walter and Elizabeth Burr (Sturgis) Perry. His father was 
-_ _ a Conn., Jan, 12, 1770, and his mother was.born in the same town 

en. <, Lids. 

His earliest American ancestor was Nathaniel* Perry, who.came from Sumerset- 
shire, England, and was probably in the New Haven Colony as early as 1650. Ac- 
cording to Savage, he seems to have shared in the division of public lands at Fair- 
field in that year. The line from him was through Joseph,” born 1677; Joseph,? 
1713 ; Peter,* 1739 ; Walter, 1770 ; Oliver Henry,* 1815, 

The subject of this sketch was prepared for college and entered Yale in 1830 at 
the early age of fifteen. His father dying the. following year, his plans of life were 
changed, and he left college not to return to the.academical department. Several 
years later he entered the law department of the college, and was graduated in 
1841, but did not follow the legal profession. 

He was united in marriage, September 9, 1846, with Hariette Eliza Hoyt, daugh~ 
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ter of Hon. Eli T. Hoyt, of Danbury, Conn. From this marriage were born four 
children, three sons and one daughter. 

Mr. Perry represented the town of Fairfield in the state legislature for the years 
1847, 1848, 1849, 1853, 1857, 1859, 1860, 1864. He was Secretary of State in Con- 
necticut for the year 1854. He was Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
1859 and 1860. 

Yale College conferred upon him the degree of A.M. in the year 1875. In 1854 
he secured a charter for the Southport Savings Bank, and since 1865 he has been 
its treasurer. The Times, published in Southport, says of him: ‘* He was one 
of the number that organized the Congregational Church of Southport in 1843 
(which was an offshoot from ‘ ye ancient church of Fairfield’), and in 1878 he 
was chosen one of its officebearers. The record of the public life of Mr. Perry would 
be incomplete without a tribute to his moral worth. A firm believer in the Christ- 
ian religion, a diligent student of the Holy Scriptures, .... he has always sought 


to promote ‘* whatsoever things are true and honest and just, pure and lovely . 


and of good report.’ His influence in favor of the cause of education and public 
improvement and ‘ pure and undefiled religion,’ will never cease to be felt in this 
community and throughout a wide circle of friends and fellow-citizens.’’ 


Tuxropore Avucustus Neat, Esq., of Boston, a life member, admitted to the socie- 
ty May 3, 1859, was born in Salem, Mass., March 23, 1827, and died at his residence 
in West Cedar Street, Boston, October 26, 1881. His death came suddenly from 
heart disease. 

Mr. Neal has been a commission merchant in this city for about thirty years, 
a portion of the time having his residence at Salem. His last place of business 
was No. 11 Central Street. His firm at one time was that of Neal & Crownin- 
shield. His father was David Augustus Neal, formerly president of the Eastern 
Railroad. The father was born June 7, 1793, and married July 26, 1818, Harriet 
Charlotte, daughter of James and Mary (Hall) Price, of Boston. 

The founder of this branch of the Neal family upon these shores was John Neal, 
who was admitted a freeman at Salem, Mass , May 18, 1642. From him the de- 
scent was through Jeremiah, born Nov. 18, 1645, who married Sarah Hart; Jere- 
miah, born July 25, 1674, who married Elizabeth Small; Jonathan, born June 6, 
1713, who married Mrs. Mary Marston ; David, who was born in 1730, and mar- 
ried Hannah Webb; Jonathan, born Jan. 15, 1779, who married Mehetable Eden ; 


David Augustus, the father of the —- of this sketch, whose birth and marriage 


- given above. He was therefore of the eighth generation from John Neal, of 
em. 

He was united in marriage, May 30, 1847, with Elizabeth Boardman Whittredge, 
oldest child of Thomas Cook and Susan Louisa (Mead) Whittredge. 

Some of these facts are gathered from a little volume entitled *‘ The Neal Reo- 
ord: being a list of the descendants of John Neale, one of the early settlers of Sa- 
lem, Mass. Compiled by Theodore Augustus Neal, Boston, 1856.’’ In the preface 
the author says: ‘* When first 1 undertook the investigation of which the result is 

iven in these pages, it was to gratify a sudden and I supposed a transient curios- 
ity, and to while away a few leisure hours occurring occasionally in the intervals 
of business and of habitual recreations. I speedily became convinced, however, 
that I had entered rather upon a task requiring application and perseverance than 
a pastime which might be taken up and dropped at will; but with this conviction 
arose a feeling that [ owed it as a filial duty to my ancestors to rescue from utter 
oblivion among their posterity their untarnished though humble and uneventful 
record, and I applied myself to my work with increased zeal.’ 

Mr. Neal, when a child, attended at school in Paris, and was afterwards grad- 
uated at the Salem High School. 

His two daughters are named Elizabeth Martingini Whittredge and Caroline 
Frothingham. 


Hon. Cuartes Freperick Senawick, a corresponding member since August 15, 
1861, was born in Cornwall, Conn., Sept. 1, 1795, and died at Sharon, Conn. (which 
had long been the place of his residence), March 9, 1882. 

From a letter written by himself we take a brief passage illustrative of the early 
history of his family in this country: ‘‘ I am a descendant of Gen. Robert Sedgwick, 
formerly of Charlestown, Mass., who died in the command of Cromwell’s army in 
Jamaica, W. I., in 1656. His son William married a daughter of the Rey. Samuel 
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Stone, the first teacher of Hartford ’’ (associated in the ministry of the First Church 
with Thomas Hooker). The line of descent from Gen. Robert! was through Wil- 
liam,? Samuel,* Benjamin,* Gen. John,> John Andrews.* The last , father 
of Charles F.,’ was born in Wallingford, Connecticut, in March, 1764. His mother 
was Nancy Buel, born in Cornwall, Conn., in January, 1774. He was graduated 
at Williams College in 1813, being a classmate of William Cullen Bryant. There 
was between them a close and lifelong intimacy. 

After leaving eollege he pursued the study of law and devoted himself to the 
busines of his profession. In October, 1821, he was united in marriage with Miss 
Betsey Swan. Ten children were born from this union, of whom several, with the 
wife, survive. 

Mr. Sedgwick has filled many honorable places in his native town. The Connec- 
ticut Courant styles him ‘‘ the Nestor of the Connecticut bar.’? He has held mil- 
itary as well as civil offices. In 1829 he was*made Brigadier General of the 6th 
Brigade of the Connecticut militia, and in 1831 was ag to be Major General 
of the 3rd Division. He filled the offices of Justice of the Peace, Judge of Probate 
state representative and Senator, and United States District Attorney in Litchfield 
County. He published ‘‘ A rw | of the Town of Sharon, Conn.,”’ and a lecture 
y aatrag Ney the bar of Litchfield County, entitled ‘‘ Fifty Years of the Litchfield 
County Bar.”’ 

One of the sons of the foregoing was John Srigwisk, Major General U. S. Vols., 
who was killed at Spotsylvania, May 9, 1864. Drake, in his Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, says of him : ‘* He was one of the oldest, ablest and bravest of the 
soldiers 4 the army of the Potomac. His simplicity and honest manhiness endeared 
him to all.”’ 


Tueopuitus Rccers Marvin, A.M., of Boston, a resident member since January 
29, 1863, was born in Norwich, Conn., February 23, 1796, and died in Brovkline, 
Mass., May 9, 1882, aged 86 years 2 mos. and 14 days. 

In the year 1635 there came from England to New England two brothers, named 
Matthew and Reinold Marvin. They were among the first settlers of Hartford, 
Conn. The subject of our sketch was descended from Reinold, who early removed 
irom Hartford, and after a few years took up his abode in Saybrook, Conn., in that 
part of the town since known as Lyme. He died in Lyme in 1662. He left two 
children, a son and a daughter. 

His son, known in Lyme as Lieut. Reinold Marvin, was born in 1634, and 
died in 1676, at the early age of 42. He wasa prominent man in Lyme, a large 
landholder, and for four years befure his death he represented the town of Lyme in 
the General Court. 

The second son of Lieut. Reinold* was Reinold Marvin,? known as Captain 
and Deacon, who was born in 1669 and died Oct. 18, 1737. He it was, whose 
tombstone bore the quaint epitaph, printed in the RraistEr, xvi. 237. 

The ninth child and fourth son of this Deacon Reinold* Marvin was Elisha,* 
born March 8, 1718, who about 1738 married Catherine Mather, daughter of Timo- 
thy Mather, of Lyme, a descendant of Richard Mather, and died December 3, 
1801, in his 85th year. 

The fifth child of Elisha,* was Elihu® Marvin, who was born in Dec., 1752. He 
married Elizabeth Rogers, Dec. 25, 1780, and died Sept. 13, 1798. 

The sixth and youngest child of Elihu® and Elizabeth (Rogers) Marvin was. 
Theophilus Rogers* Marvin, the subject of thissketch. He was united in marriage,. 
Apr. 3, 1832, with Miss Julia A. C. Coggeshall. His wife died about three 
months before his own death. There were three children from this marriage, two- 
sons and a daughter. His son George Hayden died in early childhood. His other 
son, William T. R. Marvin, Esqg.,a graduate of Williams College, is the successor 
to his father’s business. His daughter Julia Elizabeth is the wife of Mr. Edward 
H. Ladd, of Westfield, N. J. 

Mr. Marvin came to Boston in 1823 to establish himself in his business as a printer. 
This he did successfully, and through a long course of years his printing house 
has been among the most honorable in the city. He was a man of thorough intelli- 

ence, solid understanding, and sterling integrity. Some of his customers he held 
irmly for more than half a century, an — the men that employed him once 
continued to employ him, except as changes and removals made it more convenient 
for them to go elsewhere. 

He represented Boston for some years in the Legislature, and served on the Com- 
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mon Council and on the School Committee of the city for still longer periods. He 
was made a member of several societies and was employed on boards of trust. He 
was a man in whose judgment and integrity his fellow men could safely confide. 

In 1848 he compiled and published the ‘* Marvin Genealogy,” or a ‘* Genealogi- 
cal Sketch of the Descendants of Reinold and Matthew Marvin, who came to New 
England in 1635.”’ It is from this volume that we have drawn the genealogical 
facts given above. 

Mr. Marvin, at his death, was the oldest printer in Boston. 


Gen. Wittram Surrton, a life member, admitted Dec. 6, 1847, was born in Dan- 
vers, now Peabody, July 26, 1800, and died in the same place Apr. 18, 1882. His 
father’s name also was William, who was born in Ipswich, Feb. 15, 1773. He died 
Feb. 26, 1832. His mother was Eljzabeth Treadwell, of Ipswich, born Aug. 14, 
1775, and dying July 26, 1848. 

Gen. Sutton’s earliest American ancestor was Richard,' who appears as resident 
in Roxbury in the year 1650. From him proceed Richard,” born in Roxbury 1650; 
Richard,’ born Aug. 5, 1674; William,* born Oct. 5, 1699; Richard,® born Dec. 12, 
1736 ; William® (already given). He was therefore of the seventh generation from 
the founder of the family on these shores. 

He married for his first wife, Oct. 7, 1821, Miss Nancy Osborne, of Salem, daugh- 
ter of William Osborne. She was the mother of his eight children, and died Ma 
18, 1875. He was again united in marriage, July 17, 1879, to Miss Susan M. 
Stevens, of Salem. She with six of his children, three sons and three daughters, 
survive. One of these sons is Gen. Eben Sutton, of Andover. 

The early education of Mr. Sutton was chiefly obtained through the grammar 
school of Ipswich. He was, while yet in his youth, trained to the wool business, 
in which, in his later years, he acquired a handsome fortune. 

Gen. Sutton has given a very large share of his time for many years to various 
forms of public service. He has passed through every grade of military office, from 
that of corporal to that of major-general. For thirty years he was chief of the 
Salem Fire Department. He served as President of the Commercial now known 
as the First National Bank of Salem, for the period of forty-five years. He was 
President of the Essex Co. Agricultural Society and of the Salem Charitable Associa- 
tion. He served also for several years in the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, in the Senate, and on the Governor’s Council. His largest business connec- 
tion was as President of the North Andover Woolen Mills. 

From 1822 onward, he was much interested in the Masonic Order and passed 
through the ascending scale of its honors. He died in a good old age, but so great 
and so long continued have been his public activities that he will be greatly missed 
in Peabody and in the surrounding towns. 


Cates Fiske Harris, A.M., of Providence, R. I., a life member, admitted Dec. 
12, 1870. Was born at Warwick, Rhode Island, March 9, 1818, and was drowned 
with his wife in Moosehead Lake, Oct. 2, 1881. 

The earliest ancestor of Mr Harris, on these New England shores, was Thomas 
Harris, who came over in 1630, in the same company with Roger Williams. They 
came in the ship Lyon, which brought so many of the early settlers into Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Thomas, the founder, died in 1686. His son Thomas died Feb. 27, 
1711. A son of this last with the same name was born Oct. 19, 1665. Henry, son 
of the Thomas just named, was born Oct. 5, 1702. Caleb, son of Henry, was born 
Aug. 9, 1739. Cyrus, son of Caleb, was born in 1763, and Stephen, son of Cyrus, 
was born Oct. 29, 1786. This Stephen was the father of our pes como 

Stephen Harris was born in Johnston, R. I., and married Eliza Greene. His 
son Caleb was for a time at Brown University, in the class of 1838, that has 
been regarded as a notableone. He did nut graduate, but he received the degree of 
A.M. from the university in 1873. After leaving college he adopted mercantile 
pursuits in New York city and in Providence, in whieh he was so successful that 
several years ago he retired from active business, and has lived a life of elegant 
leisure, and yet busying himself with various literary matters. 

He was married somewhat late in life to Miss Emily Stevenson Davis, daughter of 
Charles Davis. This marriage took place Jan. 17, 1566. 

Mr. Harris, of late years, gave himself, with considerable enthusiam, to the col- 
lection of rare books and literary curiosities. He gathered a library said to num- 
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ber from eight to ten thousand volumes, and which contains many rarities. He 
also made a study of choice engravings and collected many. He prepared a cat- 
alogue of his American poetry, of which he probably had the largest collection 
in the country, and had it printed under the title, ‘‘ Index to American Poetry and 
Plays in the Collection of C. Fiske Harris. Providence: Printed for Private Dis- 
tribution, 1874.’’ There are 4129 titles in this volume, which is an 18mo. of 171 


ges. 
Of his wife, and the death of the two together, the Providence Journal, of Oct. 4, 
says: ‘‘ Mrs. Harris was a lady of rare refinement, attractions and accomplish- 
ments. She was lovely, beyond the loveliness of her sex, and endowed with more 
than the graces of woman. Never was a wedded pair more happily mated. Sim- 
ilar in their tastes, harmonious in their views and feelings, devotedly attached to 
each other, they had no separate life or inclination; each lived for the other. In 
one respect their melancholy fate is not to be regretted: they died together, and 
neither would have willingly survived the other. ‘They were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, and in their death they were not divided.’ Her last words, to the 
man who was sustaining her in the water, expressed the depth of her affection : 
‘If he goes I shall.’ Mr. Harris was sixty-three years of age; Mrs. Harris was 
and much younger. They leave no child.’’ 


JosrPH Epuunp Burkey, Esq., a corresponding member, admitted April 9, 
1855, was born Feb. 9, 1812, at Rocky Hill, Connecticut, and died in New York 
city, Nov. 3, 1879. He was the oldest son of Edmund® and Nancy (Robbins) Bulk- 
ley and a descendant of the Rev, Peter Bulkley (Rec. xxiii. 303; xxxi. 153-9), the 
first minister of Concord, Mass., through Rev. Gershom,” Edward,® Peter,* Joseph® 
and Edmund.* 

When he was thirteen years of age his family removed to New York. A few 
years later he entered the law office of his uncle Joseph Bulkley, Eaq. (Yale C. 1810), 
who was then an active and prominent lawyer in the city. hile in this course of 
study a favorable opportunity oceurred of connecting himself with a wholesale 
leather store, and as business was more congenial to his taste than professional life 
he accepted the offer, and was thus led into an occupation which lasted for life, and 
in which he was quite successful. He became a prominent merchant, and was at 
the same time thoroughly interested in several institutions of a general nature. He 
helped to originate the Park Bank, of which he was one of the earliest directors. 
He assisted in the formation of the New York Academy of Design. He was fora 
long time a member of the New York Historical Society. He was. member of the 
Century Club and of the Union League Club. . 

The directors of the Park Bank and the Board of the Hide and Leather Trade in New 
York, both passed highly complimentary resolutions testifying to his worthy work. 
The Bank Directors say : ‘‘ While he fulfilled his public duties with a conscientious 
regard for the interests committed to him, his sympathy and interest for young men 
just starting in life and needing counsel and aid inclined him to go far beyond 
official obligation in the exercise of generous impulse and disinterested kindness.” 
The testimonials from the Hide and Leather Trade say : ‘‘ His ample fortune was 
acquired by patient effort and the exercise of a sound discriminating ju ent. 
He was a good merchant, a valuable citizen and a capable man of affairs. What- 
ever he undertook to do, he did thoroughly well.” . 

Mr. Bulkley was united in marriage Oct. 23, 1837, with Mary Lawrence Bick- 
nell, daughter of Mr. John Lawrence, of Newtown, L.I. They had two sons and 
four daughters. He was strong and healthy until 1873. At that time, by a touch 
of paralysis, he was made a partial invalid, and never recovered entirely rom this 
attack until his death in 1879. 


Prof. Coyrap EnceLnarpt, of Copenhagen, Denmark, Secretary of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries, was admitted a corresponding member of this So- 
ciety May 1, 1870. He was born at Coie. September 20, 1825. His let- 
ter of acceptance was full and cordial. The news of his death, which has reached 
us through the Rev. U. D. Bradlee, of Boston, one of our members, was communi- 
cated to him in the following printed notice, he being a member of the Society of 
which Prof. Engelhardt was secretary : ¢ 

‘* Il nous est un triste devoir de communiquer aux Membres étrangers de la Société 
la nouvelle de la perte douloureuse qu’elle vient d’éprouver en la personne de M. 
le professeur C’. Engelhardt, décédé le 11 Novembre, 1881. Notre Société a perdu 
en lui son secrétaire infatigable, et notre science, de laquelle il a rendu son nom 
inséparable, un de ses cultivateurs les plus zélés. 
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** En méme temps nous avons l’honneur de vous annoncer que le secrétariat de la 
Société, dans la seance du 13 Decembre, a été traduit & M. le Dr. Sophus Miiller, 
attaché aux Musées Royaux de Copenhague. 

** La Société Royale he Antiquaires du Nord. 

** CopenHacusE le 14 Décembre, 1881. J.J. A. Worsaaz, Vice-Président.”’ 

In his letter accepting membership in this Society, he gives the following list of 
his larger published oni : 

Thorshjerg Mosefund, Copenhagen, 1863 ; Nydam Mosefund, Copenhagen, 1865; 
Kragehul Mosefund, 1867; Vimose, Jundet, 1869; Denmark in the early Iron 
Age, Williams and Norgate, London, 1866. 

e adds: ‘* These an are all archeological, and contain the relations of my in. 
vestigations of the great mosses of Denmark.” 

The Rev. Mr. Bradlee of his general knowledge says : ‘*‘ He was a man who was 
very highly esteemed in Denmark, and the very fact of his being chosen as the suc- 
cessor of the great ‘‘ Rafn,’’ is a strong proof of his scholarship, and a sure test of 
his high standing in Copenhagen.’’ 


Hon. Joun Promer Heaty, LL.D., a life member, admitted to the Society 
Nov. 16, 1852, was born in Washington, Sullivan County, N. H., December 28, 
1810, and died at his house in Temple Street, Boston, Jan. 4, 1882, seventy-one 
years and seven days old. He was the son of Joseph Healy, who was a Representa- 
tive in Congress from N. Hampshire, 1825-1829. The subject of this sketch was 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1835. After leaving college he came to Boston, 
and entered the office of Daniel Webster as a law student. Here he soon showed 
that he had within him the elements which would make him an able and success- 
ful lawyer. While Mr. Webster was Secretary of State at Washington he offered 
to Mr. Healy the office of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of California, 
which office was declined. He was offered the same place in the Supreme Vourt 
of Massachusetts, but this offer was also declined. ‘The office of city solicitor of 
Boston he held from 1856 to his death ; except that during the last year the duties 
of the office were divided, and only a portion of them fell to his care. 

In 1843 he was united in marriage with a daughter of Mr. Jedediah Barker. 
They had only one child, a son, Mr. Joseph Healy, a lawyer of much promise, 
who died two years since, to the great grief of the father. His wife survives him. 

The Boston Journal of Jan. 5, bas the following discriminating paragraph upon 
his character and manner of life : 

‘* Mr. Healy was a gentleman of a retiring disposition. He lacked the art pos- 
sessed by many of forcing himself upon the attention of the public. He was re- 
luctant to take part in public demonstrations, not from a want of ability, but he 
courted the retirement of his home and found his chief happiness in domestic pleas- 
ures. He was a careful observer of ing events, and for one so constantly en- 
Fesed in legal —_— he kept himself wel informed upon the topics of the hour. 

e was critical in his estimate of his fellow-men, but Kindly in his expressions of 
opinion of men and principles. During his long association with our municipal 
affairs he gave to the city his best thought and most untiring devotion. He was 
the confidential legal adviser of a large number of our citizens, who reposed the ut- 
most confidence in his integrity.”’ 

The Boston Daily Advertiser, of Jan. 5, says: 

‘* In the death of the corporation counsel the bar laments with poignant grief the 
loss of an eminent lawyer of the older and better school, the city government is de- 
—— of a long-trusted and skilful official servant, and the public at large respect 

is memory as that of a benefactor and friend. His career has been a long and a 
memorable one.”’ 

Dr. S. K. Lothrop, who conducted the funeral services, said of him : 

‘* He was so thoroughly honest as to be respected, confided in and relied upon. 
He had as few faults as commonly belong to humanity, and to be just, to do right 
and to preserve his own personal integrity and the honor of the city unspotted, was 
the law of his life, and faithfully and unflinchingly he obeyed it. His heart was 
as warm as his head was cool, and his judgment wise and comprehensive.’’ 


James Morison, M.D., of Quincy, Mass., a resident member, admitted May 7, 
1879. He was born in Peterborough, N. H., June 20, 1818, and died at Quincy, 
Mass., Saturday, May 20, 1882. His father was Nathaniel Morison, born in Peter- 
borough, N. H., Oct. 11, 1773, and his mother was Mary Ann Hopkins, born in 
Windham, N. H., Sept. 8, 1773. 
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His first American ancestor was John Morison, who was born in Ireland and died 
in Londonderry, N. I1., in 1736. 

His son, John Morison,? was born in Ireland in 1678, and died in Peterborough 
N. H., Jan. 14, 1776. His wife was Margaret Wallace, who was born in Ireland 
in 1687, and died in Peterboro’, April 18, 1769. 

A son of the last-named was Thomas Morison,® who was born in Ireland in 1710. 

Robert Morison,* son of Thomas, was born in Lunenburg, Mass., Nov. 23, 1744, 
and died in Peterboro’, Feb. 13, 1826. 

Nathaniel Morison,® father of James,® was born as above stated, and died at 
Natchez, Miss., Sept. 11,1819. Dr. Morison was prepared for college at Phillips 
Academy, Exeter, when he entered Harvard College and was graduated in 1844. 

He was united in marriage Jan. 23, 1857, with Miss Mary Lydia Sanford, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Philo Sanford. ‘Two children, a son and daughter, were born from this 
marriage. The wife died Jan. 17, 1866. He married for his second wife Ellen 
Wheeler, daughter of Mr. Sumner Wheeler. 

While in college he taught in the winter of 1842-3 the Westford Academy, and 
in the winter of 1843-4 was employed as teacher in Nantasket. After his gradua- 
tion he was for a time employed as teacher of Latin in Maryland University, and 
the same time pursuing medical studies in the medical department of the University. 
Here he received the degree of M.D. He was afterwards resident physician of the 
Baltimore Infirmary for four years, when he became a professor of the theory and 
practice of medicine in the University of the Pacific in California, where he re- 
mained five years. In 1858-1859 he was one of the Vice Presidents of the Cali- 
fornia State Medical Society, and more recently has been Medical Examiner for Nor- 
folk County, Mass. His widow and two children survive him. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Epiror requests persons sending books for notice to state, for the information of 
readers, the price of each book, with the amount to be added for postage when sent by 
mail. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra. Edited by Evwarvs A. Park, with the co-operation of 
Grorcr E. Day, Arcuipatp Durr, Jr.,and D. W Simon. Andover(Mass). Pub- 
lished by W. F. Draper. Quarterly: in parts of 200 pages each. Terms, $4.00 
per annum. 

Generally regarded as the successor or continuation of the Biblical Repository 
(the publication of which was commenced at Andover, Mass., in 1831), this able 
quarterly may be considered the earliest New England periodical, and with one 
exception the earliest publication in the country, devoted wholly or mainly to 
theological learning in its broader fields and more elaborate methods of treatment— 
though it is not forgotten that other serial works of a religious character, like the 
old Panoplst, and Monthly Anthology, though mainly given up to work of lighter 
quality, occasionally contained learned and able articles from leading minds. But 
even in its independent form, the Bibliotheca Sacra dates from 1843, and has main- 
tained to the present time a strong, vigorous and manly individuality. Much of its 
early force was due to the splendid work which was put into it by the late Bra 
Bates Epwarps, its editor from 1844 to 1852, the date of the early death of this 
great scholar ; who contributed to it during this period, nearly fifty articles, besides 
performing a vast amount of routine editorial labor, in the midst of other important 
duties in connection with Andover Seminary. The scholarly attainments of Prof. 
Edwards were varied, and of a high character; and it is to his interest in biblio- 
graphy we are under obligations for the entertaining account of the private libra- 
ries of Boston and vicinity, drawn up some years ago by Mr. Luther Farnham, 
which first appeared in the pages of this Review. After Prof. Edwards’s death, 
the editorship of the Bibliotheca passed into the hands of Prof. Edwards A. Park, 
who had been associated with Prof. Edwards in its management, and who, in 1853, 
published a memoir of Prof. Edwards, with a selection from his sermons and ad- 
dresses, in two volumes. Aside from these distinguished biblical scholars, a number 
of gentlemen hardly less eminent have been connected with the Bibliotheca as asso- 
ciate editors ; among them Dr. Samuel H. Taylor, Prof. H. B. Hackett, Prof. Aus- 
tin Phelps, Dr. Barnas Sears, Prof. W. G. 'T’. Shedd, Prof. Calvin E. Stowe and Dr. 
Joseph P. Thompson. In general, the articles making up the successive numbers 
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of the Bibliotheca have been encyclopedic in character, and of permanent value. 
The leading subjects have embraced Biblical Literature, Doctrinal Theology and 
Church History—in the treatment of which the most able writers have been secured, 
as a reference to the index, or the successive issues of the work, will prove. In its 
treatment of subjects pertaining to biblical archawology, the investigations of sci- 
ence, comparative philology, metaphysics, and theological criticism, it has steadily 
kept abreast of the broadest and most advanced culture ; while many of the articles 
originally appearing in its pages have been of so much importance as to have been 
reprinted in separate volumes. Among these are treatises by so distinguished 
writers as Prof. W.S. Tyler, Dr. Samuel Harris, Prof. Austin Phelps, Dr. George 
B. Cheever, Prof. Ezra Abbott, Dr. Barnas Sears, Dr. J. P. Thompson, and Dr. 
Thomas Hill. In 1874 an index to the first thirty volumes of the Bibliotheca, pre- 
red by Mr. Warren F. Draper, the publisher of the review, was issued. ‘This 
orms a volume of 280 pages, and is a work of much patient, careful labor. It is not 
only an index of authors and subjects, but is a sort of topical index, or dictionary to 
the review, frequently giving keys to leading articles, in brief abstracts of the same; 
ae with an index of all Scripture texts employed in articles, and an index of 
all Greek words used. By a helpful system of typography, four different styles of 
types are used in the index catchwords, each representing a different class of 
topics—an arrangement that is ve: useful in consultation, and one that is better 
carried out in this index, we think, than in any similar reference book we have 
ever examined. Among leading subjects discussed in the Bibliotheca during the 
t year, are Theological Education, The Opinions of Jonathan Edwards on the 
rinity, The Fundamental Laws of Belief, The Sabbath, New Testament Re- 
vision, Swedenborgianism ; the volume for 1881 comprising 800 pages. ‘* The Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover,” writes the Rev. Dr. Bacon in his North American 
Review article for June, 1882, ‘‘ by its illustrious history and its wide influence, 
ranks with the foremost centres of education in the world.’’ So does the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, as the organ of that great institution of sacred learning, have just claim toa 
high rank among the learned reviews of the country, for its elevated character, 
great ability, and profound scholarship. 
By Samuel L. Boardman, Esq., Augusta, Me. 


Catalogue of the Library of the Boston Atheneum. |1807-71.] 5 parts. Boston. 
{i. 1874; ii. 1876; iii. 1878; iv. 1880; v. 1882.] Total number of pages, 
3402+24. Price in sheets $25 ; to libraries $20; in cloth $28.75. 

It is a matter of general interest, and particularly to librarians, that this valua- 
ble catalogue, with its stores of bibliogra hical material, is at last complete. For 
during the past twenty years the principle of library codperation has made great 
progress ; and it has come to be the case that the work intended for the consti- 
tuents of a single library is frequently found available by libraries generally. The 
catalogues of the Boston Public Library and the Brooklyn Library will at once occur 
to the mind of the reader as cases in point; and such a work also is the Boston 
Atheneeum catalogue, now under consideration. It is so not only because the col- 
lection of books here catalogued is exceptionally comprehensive and valuable, nor 
simply because the quality of the work done on it is of so high a standard ; but also 
on account of the network of cross-references, the painstaking research into anony- 
mous and pseudonymous entries, and the minute analysis of the contents of volumes, 
which it gives instead of being satisfied with the bare announcement of the title- 
page. Concerning these analytical references, Mr. Cutter remarks (p. 3400): 
** Many works which have cost large sums of money would stand — the shelves, 
untouched,’’ were it not for this help. The principle here involved underlies more 
than one scheme of successful library work. 

So long ago as 1856 the order was given for the preparation of the catalogue. 
Unfortunately, the early stages of the work were carried on in a manner neither 
intelligent nor skilful ; and the experience of Mr. Charles Russell Lowell, and, 
after him, of Mr. Cutter, himself (the present librarian), in undoing this worse than 
useless labor, is detailed in an amusing note at the end of the fifth volume. The 
printing finally began May 1, 1872, and was not completed until January, 1882. 

To the contact of a mind like Mr. Cutter’s, who has the instinct of a born cata- 
loguer, with these difficulties and inconsistencies which required surmounting, we 
are probably indebted for a very promising contribution towards a code of uniform 
cataloguing rules.* Mr. Cutter’s account shows how naturally they have been 


* “ Rules for a printed dictionary catalogue,” by Charles A. Cutter; forming Part II. of the 
report on ‘‘ Public libraries in the United States,” published by the U. 8. government in 1876, 
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‘+ evolved,”’ so to speak, from the actual exigencies of the case, and he says: ‘‘ Many 
things which I had been accustomed to do by instinct or experimentally, were 
(here) set down systematically, with statements, and now and then with discus- 
sions, of the reasons for them.’”? No higher testimony to the measure of success 
attained in these ‘‘ Rules’’ could be given than the fact that they form substan- 
tially the basis for the codes of rules for title-entries since adopted by the library 
associations of this country and Great Britain. [See Library Journal, v. 3, p. 
12-19, and v. 4, p. 416-17.] W. &. F. 


Proceedings of the Virginia Historical Society at the Annual Meeling, February 24, 
1882, with the Address of William Wirt Henry. The Settlement at Jamestown, 
with Particular Reference to the late Attacks upon Captain John Smith, Pocahon- 
tas . John Rolfe. Richmond, Virginia: Published by the Society. 1882. 8vo. 
pp. 63. 

Official Letters of Alexander Spotswood, Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony of Vir- 
ginia, 1710--1722. Now First Printed from the Manuscript in the Collections of 
the Virginia Historical Society. With an Introduction and Notes. By R. A. 
Brock, Corresponding Secretary and Librarian of the Society. Vol. 1. Rich- 
mond, Virginia: Published by the Society. 1882. 8vo. pp. 179. 


We have before us the two latest publications of the Virginia Historical Society. 

The address of Mr. Henry is mainly a reply to the attacks which have been made 
during the last quarter of a century on the veracity of Capt. John Smith, particu- 
larly in relation to the romantic story of the saving of his life by the intercession of 
Pocahontas. Mr. Henry examines the reasons given for disbelieving this and other 
statements of Capt. Smith, and comes to the conclusion that they are not sufficient 
to invalidate them. The author also defends the characters of Pocahontas and her 
husband, Mr. John Rolfe, which have heen recently assailed. Though we have 
been inclined to doubt the more marvellous stories of the renowned captain, we 
must admit that Mr. Henry shows that there is much to be said on the other side ; 
and we shall welcome all new light which may be thrown on the subject. 

The Spotswood Letters are the first of a new series of publications by the society. 
The originals were preserved by some of the descendants of Lieut.-Gov. Spots- 
wood, and were used by Bancroft in preparing his History of the United States. 
Later they were loaned to George W. Featherstonehaugh, the geologist, by whom 
they were carried to England, and for a time they were supposed to be lost; but, 
having been found in the possession of the widow of Mr. Featherstonehaugh, they 
were purchased from her in 1873 by the Virginia Historical Society. The letters 
cover the term of Col. Spotswood’s colonial administration in Virginia, from 1710 to 
1722 ; ‘‘ a marked period in the development of the resources and manufactures of 
the colony, and of its progress.’? The value of these documents, as materials for 
the history of Virginia, cannot be overestimated. 

The society is to be congratulated on being able to furnish its members with so 
valuable publications as those before us. The distribution of these publications is 
strictly confined to members, and as the income of the society is derived solely from 
the dues of members, it is evident that an increase of membership will increase its 
means of preserving in print the valuable material now in the society’s archives. 
The members are not confined to residents or natives of Virginia, but all who are 
interested in its history are eligible. There is no entrance fee. The fee of mem- 
bership is five dollars a year. Life membership is fifty dollars. 

The second volume of the Spotswood Letters, completing the work, will probably 
be issued early in next year. The society hasalso the following works in preparation : 


1. The Records of the Administration of Lieut. Gov. Robert Dinwiddie—1752- 
1757—covering the important period of the French and Indian War. These 
were recently secured to the Society by the generosity of its Vice-President, 
W. W. Corcoran, Esq. 

2. The Minutes of the Phi-Beta-Kappa Society, secretly organized by the stu- 
dents of William and Mary College, Virginia, December 5th, 1776. Its mem- 
bership included the names of many of the most prominent patriots of the 
Revolution. 

3. The Minutes of the Virginia Branch of the Order of Cincinnati, organized by 
surviving veterans of the American Revolution to perpetuate its memories. 
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4. The Records of the General Court of the Colony of Virginia held at James City— 
April 4, 1670, to March 16, 1676. 

5. Papers of the Ludwell and Lee Families—1650-1800. 

6. Papers of the Adams, Cocke and Massie Families—1670-1830. 


The Burnside Expedition. By Amuprosz E. Burnstvg, late Major-General, United 
States Army: N. Bangs Williams & Co. 1882. Fep. 4to. pp. 33. Price 50 cts, 
The High School Boys of the Tenth R. 1. Regiment, with a Roll of Teachers and 
Students of the Providence High School who served in the Army or Navy of the 
United States during the Rebellion. By Witt1am A. Spicer, Company B, Tenth 
Rhode Island Volunteers. Providence: N. Bangs Williams & Company. 1882. 

Fep. 4to. pp. 83. 

The series of ‘‘ Personal Narratives of Events in the War of the Rebellion, being 
Papers read before the Rhode Island Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Historical Society,’ 
which has been‘several times noticed in these pages, continues to maintain its in- 
terestand value. The two tracts whose titles are given above have just appeared. 
The ‘‘ Burnside Expedition ’’ forms No. 6, and the *‘ High School Boys ” No. 13, of 
the ‘* Second Series ’’ of these papers. 

The recent death of the lamented Senator Burnside adds new interest to every- 
thing from his pen; and an account by himself of his famous ‘‘ Expedition ”’ is 
particularly valuable. 

The second tract shows that the alumni and teachers of the High School of Provi- 
dence contributed a very respectable quota to the Union Army. 


History iv, Shelburne, New Hampshire. By Mrs. R. P. Pzasopy. Gorham, N. 
Hi. : Mountaineer Print. 1882. 12 mo. pp. 127. 
The White Mountain Stock Farm. Extracts from Mrs. R. P. Peabody’s History 


of Shelburne. Gorham, N. H.: Mountaineer Print. 1882. 12mo. pp. 15. 


The township, which then included Gorham, was granted, in 1770, to Mark H. 
Wentworth and six others. It was soon after settled. ‘The early settlers endured 
great hardships and suffered from the hostility of the Indians. Shelburne was incor- 

wengow Dec. 13, 1820. The population at that time was 230. ‘The town of Gor- 
* ham was taken from it June 18, 1836, but, notwithstanding this, in 1859 its popu- 
lation had increased to 480. It has since declined, and, at the census of 1880, it 
had only a population of 259. 

The present work gives sketches of the lives of the first settlers of the town, and a 
history of its industries, schools and churches. One chapter is devoted to its Indian 
history, one to its lead mines, and another to the White Mountain Stock Farm 
owned by the Hon. Robert I. Burbank, of Boston. The last chapter has been re- 
printed with the title given above. 


The Battle of Groton Heights. A Collection of Narratives, Official Reports, 
Records, etc., of the Storming of Fort Griswold, the Massacre of its Garrison 
and the Burning of New London by British Troops under the Command of Brig.- 
Gen. Benedict Arnold, on the Sixth of September, 1781. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By Witt1am W. Harris. Illustrated with engravings and 
maps, revised and enlarged, with additional notes by Cuartes Attyn. New 
London, Conn.: Charles Allyn. 1882. 8vo. pp. 399. Price, postpaid, $3.25 
in cloth, and $4.75 in half morocco. 

Another well filled volume has been added to our centennial literature. Every 
fact bearing upon the Battle of Groton Heights and the storming and capture of 
Fort Griswold, has been within the covers of this book carefully collated, and ex- 
hausts the story of that memorable day. The actors in that contest have lon 
since passed away, and those to whom their information was imparted are fast fol- 
lowing them. It is indeed the part of wisdom to place on record aticient facts and 
traditions, and to reprint the rare old pamphlets, which have long been out of print. 

The volume has been most carefully prepared ; in some cases the original manu- 
seript accounts have been exhumed, and reprinted verbatim et literatim. A full 
biographical account of many of those who risked their lives in the defence of Fort 
Griswold has been prepared, and formsa part of the compilation. Theold cemetery 
at Groton where the heroes lie has been visited and the inscriptions copied ; also 
many pictures are given of the antique gravestones. The archives of the state have 
been ransacked, and everything relating to the events of the sixth of September, one 
hundred years ago, has been carefully transcribed. The accounts of the affair which 
appeared in the current newspapers are quoted; Arnold’s report to Sir Henry Clin- 
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ton, Governor Trumbull’s letter to Gen. Washington, also appear in full. A de- 
scription of the monument erected in 1830 by the State of Connecticut, and a full 
account of the centennial celebration, with the oration by Gen. oo R. Hawley, 
and an appendix and good index, combine to make a volume which will be read 
by every patriot with interest, and serve to place upon enduring record one of the 
most interesting yet heart-rending events in the history of our country. 

By Daniel T. V. Huntoon, Esq., of Canton, Mass. 


A Critical Review of American Politics. By Cartes Reemexin. Cincinnati: 

Robert Clarke & Co. 1881. 8vo. pp. xxiv.+630. 

This interesting volume affords us an opportunity ‘‘ to see ourselves as others see 
us ; ’’ it offers us a mirror wherein the national institutions may be reflected just as 
they are, untouched by the skilled yet flattering hand of the native artist, who, in 
painting our national portrait, would soften and tone down the homely and defec- 
tive features ; but in so doing defeats his own plan and exhibits us to the world's gaze 
not half so handsome as Nature made us. Yet who shall say that the mirror itself 
2 not be defective, and that the ‘‘ others ’’ may not see us correctly ? 

n plainer language, it isa description, philosophically treated, of our methods, 
modes and systems of political government, by a German gentleman who fancies he 
has lived long enough in this country to understand its institutions, yet not long 
enough to forget those of his native land. It is reasonable to suppose that a life of 
observation of half a century in this country (he states that he arrived in 1832, 
aged no would have enabled the author to form a tolerably correct opinion of our 
national system ; yet, while many things are justly and truly said, there are many 
other ideas expressed that will cause reflection, some that will excite discussion, and 
a few that will provoke flat contradiction by the most eminent and impartial judges 
of American affairs; and I cannot but think that the author views us rather with 
the eyes of the theorist and the philosopher than with those of the practical 
statesman. 

Among many instances of this, there may be room to state in this notice that, on 
page 420, in alluding to the period of the Rebellion, the author says, not very gram- 
matically: ‘The public men of the land had gone to school to their parties, and 
had been disciplined in obsequiousness to the many.’’ Can any one say this was 
true of Sumner, the fearless opponent of the slave power? Is there an American 
versed in the political history of his country who will fasten this reputation upon 
Giddings, Hale, Wade, Stevens or Chase? Those were men who led, not followed 
parties ; who educated, trained and moulded public opinion—could command it but 
not yield to it, as the author, further on, says of Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, Gallatin and Calhoun. 

‘The book is open to criticism in the matter of style, which is often obscure and 
sometimes ungrammatical ; yet it is, in spite of these defects, very readable and en- 
tertaining to those interested in the study of American institutions. Like too many 
other writers of the present day, Mr. Reemelin has neglected to provide an index, 
which would have materially added to the value of the work. It is clearly printed 
and neatly bound. 

By Oliver B. Stebbins, Esq., of South Boston. - 


Events in the Historyof New York City, with Illustrations from Shakespeare, by 

a New Yorker. No Pagination. No Index. ‘I'wo vols. 12mo. 1880, 1881. 

It was a happy idea of Mr. John B. Moreau, the compiler of these two little 
books, to prepare a calendar recording under each day of the year an event in the 
history of his native city, illustrated by a text from Shakespeare. The first calendar 
appeared in 1880, and it was so favorably received by his friends, that a companion 
volume was issued the next year. Each of the calendars furnishes another to the 
already numerous examples of the universality of the genius of the great poet who 
was ‘* not for an age but for all time,’’ and, I may add, for all places. Shakespeare 
has words for every theme. His comprehensive intellect gave expression to thoughts 
and ideas on the humblest as well as the mightiest subjects ; and there is no author 
80 frequently, so widely or 80 commonly used for quoting or to beautify or adorn the 
thoughts of others. 

The compiler of the work under consideration presents his volumes in pretty, yet 
simple dress, and in large, clear and distinct typography. 1n his selection of quota- 
tions applicable to the events described, he has shown much ingenuity, though 
in some instances the extracts are not the best that could have been chosen. 
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It must have been somewhat perplexing to find a local event for every day in the 
year, and this difficulty must have been increased when a second series of events 
were required. Mr. Moreau, however, has not repeated the events except in a few 
instances. In some cases the repeated dates differ from those in the first calendar. 
Thus, the death of Col. Marinus Willett is given in one volume as August 3, 1830, 
and in the other as Aug. 23, 1830. The arrival of Gov. Sir Charles Hardy is 
dated in one, Sept. 1, 1755, and in the other, Sept. 20, 1755. The work is a very 
conveniently arranged and appropriately condensed synoposis of matters and cir- 
cumstances which will be read with pleasure by those interested in general as well 
as local history. 


By O. B. Stebbins, Esq., of South Boston, Mass. 


Originality. By Rev. Extas Nason. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., 32 Franklin 

Street. 1882. 12mo. pp. 59. Price 50 cents. 

This is an address in reply to the well-known and popular lecture of Wendell 
Phillips on ‘* The Lost Arts.’’ The address was delivered June 21, 1881, before the 
Shakespearian Club of the Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst, Mass. 
lt bas also been delivered as a lecture in many towns in New England and other 

arts of the United States, and has been well received by appreciating audiences. 

nit Mr. Nason replies to the glowing descriptions by Mr. Phillips of the arts of 
the ancients now lost, and eloquently shows that we have little cause to regret 
that we did not live in those times, for the arts we now retain, particularly the 
marvellous inventions and discoveries of our own time, are more useful and wonder- 
ful than any that the past centuries possessed. 


History, Jurisdiction and Practice of the Court of Claims of the United States. By 
Wituram A. Ricnarpson, LL.D., one of the Judges of the Court. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1882. S8vo. pp. 29. 

This pamphlet is reprinted from the Souchern Law Review published at St. Louis, 
Mo. The bill authorizing tte United States Court of Claims was signed by Presi- 
dent Peirce Feb. 25, 1855. Its object was to facilitate the adjustment of private 
claims against the United States, and to relieve the committees of Congress of much 
of their labor. ‘* The court itself,’’ says the Hon. Charles O’Conner, the eminent 
New York lawyer, “‘ is the first-born of a new judicial era. As a judicial tribunal, 
it is not only new in the instance ; it is also new in principle.*’ 

Judge Richardson, before his appointment to the bench of this court, had held 
judicial offices in Massachusetts, and was at that time a member of President 
Grant’s cabinet as Secretary of the Treasury. The pamphlet before us is, like all 
of the author’s works, carefully prepared, and must be of much service to those 
who have dealings with the government, as well as others.who wish to inform them- 
selyes concerning our judiciary. 


An Historical Account of the Memorable Actions, Particularly in Virginia; also 
against the Admiral of Algier, and in the East Indies; Performed for the Service 
of his Princeand Country. By Sir ‘Tuomas Grantuam, Knight. With an Intro- 
duction. By R. A. Brock, Esquire, Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society. 
Iondon: Printed for J. Roberts, near the Oxford-Arms in Warwick Lane, 1716. 
Richmond, Va.: Reprinted by Carlton McCarthy & Co. 1882. 8vo. pp. 71. 
Edition, 250 copies only. Price $2. 

The late Joseph Sabin, the bibliographer, in his ‘* Dictionary of Books relating 
to America,’’ says of the book here reprinted: ‘* A very rare piece. I have seen 
only one copy.’” It is supposed that the copy from which this reprint is made and 
which belongs to the Uibeesy of the State of Virginia, is the one to which Mr. 
Sabin refers. 

Capt. Grantham visited Virginia in command of vessels trading with that colony 
in 1672 and 1676. He was there in the time of Bacon’s rebellion, and assisted in 
compromising matters between some of the insurgents and the government of the 
colony. The new facts and documents presented in this tract are important, as 
they throw light ‘‘on a part of the history of Virginia on which historians and 
scholars differ.’’ The tract also gives the ‘* memorable actions ’’ of Sir Thomas in 
Algiers and the East Indies. 

Messrs. Carlton McCarthy & Co., the publishers, have done a good work in get- 
ting out a facsimile edition of this very rare and curious tract in such a handsome 
style, and they have been fortunate in obtaining the services of so competent a 
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scholar as Mr. Brock to edit the work. Few have so thorough a knowledge of the 
history of the *‘ Old Dominion’? as he. The a Committee of the Virginia 
Legislature, in their resolution permitting the publishers to reprint the work, ex- 
pressly limited the number of copies in the edition. 


Annals of Fort Mackinac [Michigan]. By Dwicut H. Ketron, Lieutenant U. S. 
Army. Chicago: Fergus Printing Company, 1882. Illustrated. 8vo. pp. 111. 
Price 50 cents. 

This work is only a hint of what might be written under the same title. It is 
readable as it is, though, as the author says, ‘‘ much matter of a dry and statisti- 
cal nature ’’ has been omitted to meet the popular taste. ‘The information is de- 
rived from official records, including those on file in the fort, the old books of the 
American Fur Company, and of the Churches of Mackinac and St. Ignace. Many 
of the documents were in the French language. There are no records prior to 1695. 
Not the least interest is the record of marriages from 1725 onward. Senator Tho- 
mas W. Ferry was born in the Mission House on the Island, his father, the Rev. 
William M. Ferry, being pastor of the Old Mission Church. Mr. Ferry has ever 
taken much interest in the National Park at this place. His portrait serves as fron- 
tispiece tothe volume. __ 

By the Rev. Anson Titus, Jr., of Weymouth, Mass. 


Catalogue of the Library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Vol. V. 
Third Supplement.) Prepared by Danret S. Dorrie, Librarian, and IsaBe, 
— Assistant. Madison, Wis.: David Atwood, State Printer. 1881. 8vo. 

pp. 585. 

The catalogue of this library in two octavo volumes was issued in the year 1873, 
and was noticed in the Recisrer, vol. xxviii. p. 355. That catalogue contained 
about fifty-six thousand titles. Since then there have been three supplements print- 
ed, of which the third is before us. The five volumes contain over ninety-four thou- 
sand titles, so that in about eight years the library has increased nearly seventy 
per cent. in number, and the value of the library has been increased in a larger ratio. 

The catalogue does credit to ihe compiler, Mr. Durrie, the librarian, and his 
daughter Miss Isabel Durrie, the assistant librarian. 


Magazine of American History, with Notes and Queries. A. 8S. Barnes & Compa- 
ny, New York and Chicago Small 4to. Published monthy, pp. 72 each num- 
ber. Price $5a year, 

On former occasions we have commended this work to our readers. Since the re- 
tirement of Mr. John A. Stevens in January last, five numbers, February to June, 
1882, have been issued, completing the eighth volume of the work. ‘The new edi- 
itors, the Rev. B. F. De Costa, DD.. and Mr. Henry P. Johnston, show that they 
are able to maintain the high reputation of the work, and to furnish their readers- 
with a magazine of a high order illustrative of the history of our country. 


The Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer. Edited by Epwarp Watrorp, M.A., 
Formerly Scholar of Ballioll College, Oxford, and Late Editor of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. London: William Reeves, 185 Fleet Street; T. Fisher Unwin, 17 
Holburn Viaduct ; and Simpkins Marshall & Co. 1882. 8vo. vol. i. January 
to June, 1882. Pp. 340. Published monthly. Annual subscription, 12 shil- 
lings, post free. 


The Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer was commenced last January under 
the editorship of Edward Walford, M.A., formerly editor of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine and author of various historical, biographical and antiquarian works. Six 
numbers completing the first volume have been issued, filled with valuable and in- 
teresting articles relating to the history, antiquities and bibliography of Great 
Britain. Mr. Walford proves himself well fitted for his position, by his learning and 
talents. The high esteem in which he is held by the aang senaneese of Eng- 
land enables him to secure the aid of the highest talent in all the departments of his 
magazine. Our readers will be more interested in this periodical when they are 
informed that Mr. Walford has New England blood in his veins, his mother havin 
been a granddaughter of Sir William Pepperrell, Bart., the hero of Louisburg, an 
the first native of this country created a Soreaet: Reports of the Learned Societies, 
antiquarian news and correspondence enable the readers of this periodical to be- 
come acquainted with the latest researches of English students of antiquity. 

VOL. XXXVI. 80* 
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Antiquarian Papers. Ipswich, Mass. Published Monthly, 25 cents per year, 3 co- 
pies 50 cents, 6 copies $1. Nos. XXII. to XXX. September, 1881, to April, 
1882, pp. 4 each number. Rev. Augustine Caldwell and Arthur W. Dowe, 
Ipswich, Mass., P. O. Box 159. 

The second volume of this valuable local antiquarian periodical has been complet- 
ed; and with the January number a third volume was commenced. ‘The work is 
devoted to the genealogy and history of Ipswich. 


Bulletin de la Société Héraldique et Généalogique de France. Paris. Aux Bureau 
de la Société Héraldique et Généalogique de France, 2 Place du Danube. 8yo. 
Published semi-monthly in numbers of 16 pp. ea. Price 9 francsa year. A. 
Woog, agent. 

This periodical, devoted to the heraldry and genealogy of France, was commenced 
in January, 1879. Each annual volume is furnished with a full index of subjects 
and names. A set of the work is before us, the last number being that for May 25, 
1882. At the present time, Frenchmen and people of French descent form no in- 
considerable portion of the population of the United States. To them a work of 
this kind will have a deep interest. The contents of each number are divided into 
three parts. The first part consists of articles published under the sanction of the 
Society ; the second contains articles for which the Society assumes no responsibil- 
ity; and the third is a miscellany of bibliography and heraldic and genealogical 
news. ‘Those who have a taste for genealogy and heraldry in general, as well as 
those who have French blood in their veins, will here find much to interest them. 


Old Copp’s Hill Burial Ground. With Historical Sketches. By E. MacDonatp, 
Superintendent Copp’s Hill. January 1, 1882. Boston: Printed by Benjamin 
Parks. 1882. 8vo. pp. 48. For sale by the author and by George E. Littlefield, 
67 Cornhill, Boston. Price 25 cents. 

We noticed in July, 1879, the first edition of this work (Rea. xxxiii. 374). The 
present edition is improved in many respects. Views of ancient buildings formerly 
standing at the North End of Boston, and other illustrations, are given. We 
are sorry to see that Mr. MacDonald puts so much faith in the ‘‘ memorandum 
book yellow with age,’’ which the old gentleman from the West showed him in 
1878, as to believe that the Grace Berry, whose grave-stone is in this burial ground, 
really died in 1625 at Plymouth, and was removed in 1659 to Boston. 


The Romance of History in ‘* The Black County,’? and the Romance of War in 
the Career of General Robert Smalls, ‘** The Hero of the Planter.”?’ By Cuar.zs 
Cowtry. Lowell, Mass.: 1882. 8vo. pp. 12. 

These two papers by Judge Cowley contain interesting facts concerning the late 
civil war. ‘* The Black County ’’ is Beaufort County, South Carolina. 


King’s County Genealogical Club Collections. Vol. I. No. 1. June 1, 1882. 
8vo. pp- 15. For sale by E. W. Nash, 80 Nassau Street, New York City. Price 
25 cents. 

The initial number of these ‘‘ Collections ’’ contains copies of the inscriptions in 
the cemetery of the Reformed Dutch Church at New Utrecht, Long Island. It is 
a valuable addition to the genealogical materials relating to Long Island. We hope 
the Club will furnish us with equally useful matter in its subsequent numbers. 


The Descendants of John Porter of Windsor, Conn., in the Line of his Great, 
Great Grandson, Col. Joshua Porter, M.D., of Salisbury, Litchfield County, 
Conn. With some Account of the Families into which they married. Printed for 
the Compilers by George W. Ball, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 1882. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 125. 

Damon Memorial, or Notices of Three Damon Families who came from Old Eng- 
land to New England in the XVIIth Century. By Samurt CuHenery Damon. 
Honolulu, H. I.: 1882. 12mo. pp. 148. Price $2, including postage. Sold by 
S. G. Damon, Arlington, Mass., and by the Author, Rev. Samuel C. Damon, D.D., 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. 

A Genealogy of the Allen Family from 1568 to 1882. Compiled by Hon. Witt1ax 
Auten. Revised by Josnua Auten. Farmington, Maine: Chronicle Book and 
Job Press. 1882. 8yo. pp. 31+ iv. 
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History of the Scripps Family. By James E. Scripps. Detroit: Printed for Pri- 
vate Circulation. 1882. 12mo. pp. 28. 


Linton—Lacock, 1831-1881. 12mo. pp. 15. 


Some Account of the Early Streeters of Massachusetts. By Epwarp DovsLepay 
Harris, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 8vo. pp. 4. 


The Porter genealogy is by Messrs. omy A P. Andrews and P. Porter Wiggins, 
of Saratoga Springs, N. Y. They have long been collecting materials for this 
work, and have now issued it ina handsome volume, well arranged, well indexed 
and well printed. We have here the ancestry and descendants of Col. Joshua Por- 
ter of the revolutionary army, who was the great-grandfather of the compilers. A 
feature in this work worth relating is that brief genealogies of the ancestors of the 
wives and husbands of some of the descendants are introduced. There are often 


’ geveral genealogies under one name, and the labor of compiling them must have 


been very great. Materials have been collected for a full genealogy of the descend- 
ants of John Porter of Windsor, as announced in the Reoisrer last year (xxxv. 
= We hope that the work will soon appear in print in an equally satisfactory 
style. 

The Damon Memorial is devoted to the Damon families of Reading, Wayland 
and Scituate ; the first being descended from John Damon, an early settler of Read- 
ing, Mass., the second from Thomas Damon, who is found in Reading in 1681, and 
whose grandson Thomas settled at Wayland, Mass., and the third from John Da- 
mon, of Scituate, who probably resided there as early as 1639. ‘The author of this 
work, the Rev. Dr. Damon, of Honolulu, is a native of Holden in this state, and 
in 1841 published an excellent history of that town. In the volume before us he has 
collected much matter relating to the Damons in this country and in England, with 
genealogical notices of the Sherman and other collateral families, and other mat- 
ter of interest to the name. It is embellished with a photograph of the author, 
cuts of arms and other illustrations. 

The Allen genealogy is devoted to the descendants of George' Allen, an early set- 
tler of Sandwich, Mass., in the line of his grandson James,’ son of Samuel.? It is 
handsomely printed, arranged according to the Rectster plan, and has a good index. 
The original compiler, the late Hon. William Allen, of whom a sketch is given in 
the appendix, was the author of histories of Norridgewock and Industry, Maine, 
works well known to students of local history. His cousin Joshua Allen, of Wayne, 
Me., bas shown care and taste in completing and editing it. 

The Scripps genealogy is traced to the parish of Ely, Cambridgeshire, in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth, though none of the members came to America till the next 
century. ‘The name was originally Crip or Crips. The work seems to be carefully 
compiled. It is illustrated with a portrait of the author and a view of Ely cathedral. 

The Linton-Lacock pamphlet is by James M. Swank, of Philadelphia, who contrib- 
uted an article on Gen. Abner Lacock to the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, vol. iv.. No. 2, pp. 202-8. The ae seems to have been prepared 
for the golden wedding of John Linton and his wife Adelaide Henrietta, daughter 
of Gen. Lacock, who were married Sept. 1, 1831. The Linton family is traced to 
John Linton, son of William Linton, a Scotch-Irish farmer of County Derry, Ire- 
land, who was forced by political troubles to leave Ireland in 1795 and settle in 
Pennslyvania. It is a fine contribution to the interesting commemoration. 

The Streeter genealogy is reprinted from the Recisrer for April last, and its mer- 
its are well known to our readers. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
PRESENTED TO THE New ENGLAND Historic, GENEALOGICAL Society, To Jung, 1882. 
I. Publications written or edited by Members of the Society. 


Verrazano the Explorer: being a Vindication of his Letter and Voyage. With an 
examination of the Map of Hieronimo Da Verrazano, and a dissertation upon the 
Globe of Vipius, to which is prefixed a bibliography of the subject. By B. F. De 
Costa. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Company. 1880. Square 8vo. pp. 82. 
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Hiawatha and the Iroquois Confederation. A study in Anthropology. By Ho. 
ratio Hale. <A paper read at the Cincinnati meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, in August, 1881, under the title of “ A Lawgiver of the 
Stone Age.” Salem, Mass.: Printed at the Salem Press. 1881. 8vo. pp. 20. 

The North-Eastern Boundary, by Hon. Israel Washburn, Jr., LL.D. Reprinted 
from the Maine Historical Collections, Vol. viii. Portland: Stephen Berry. 1881, 
8vo. pp. 106. 

The True Story of John Smyth the Se-Baptist, as told by himself and his contem- 
poraries, with an inquiry whether dipping were a new mode of Baptism in England 
in or about 1641; and some consideration of the historical value of certain extracts 
from the alleged “Ancient Records” of the Baptist Church of Epworth, Crowle and 
Butterwick (Eng.), lately published, and claimed to suggest important modifications 
of the history of the 17th Century, with collections toward a Bibliography of the first 
two generations of the Baptist Controversy. By Henry Martyn Dexter. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. 1881. 4to. pp. 106. 

The Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia. Necrology for 1881. 
Robert Smith Swords, William Beach Lawrence, John Gorham Palfrey, Joseph Sa- 
bin, Ferdinand Keller, Eugene Anthony Vetromile, Samuel Foster Haven, Edwin 
Augustine Dalrymple. By Charles Henry Hart. Reprinted from the proceedings 
for 1881. Philadelphia, 1882. 8vo. pp. 19. 

Vol. xi. No. 4. Bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
Founded Nov. 30, 1864. 1881. Edited by John L. Hayes, LL.D. Boston. Office 
95 Milk Street. 

Two chapters in the Early History of Groton, Massachusetts. By Samuel Abbott 
Green, M.D. Press of David Clapp & Son. 1882. 8vo. pp. 19. 

History and Causes of the Incorrect Latitudes as recorded in the journals of the 
early writers, navigators and explorers, relating to the Atlantic coast of North Amer- 
ica, 1535-1740. By the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M. Boston: Privately printed. 
1882. 8vo. pp. 20. 

Directory and Register of Wakefield, Stoneham, Reading, &c., with Business and 
Advertising Directories. No.3. By Dean Dudley. Wakefield: 1882. 8vo. pp. 226. 

Old Times: A Magazine devoted to the preservation and publication of documents 
relating to the ng history of North Yarmouth, Maine. .... Vol. 6, No.2. Au- 
gustus W. Corliss, Yarmouth, Maine, April 1, 1882. 8vo. pp. 834-874. 

Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of New Jersey, edited by 
William A. Whitehead. Vol. III. Administrations of Lords Cornbury and Love- 
lace, and of Lieutenant Governor Ingoldsby, 1703-1709. Newark, N.J.: Daily 
Advertiser Printing House. 1881. 8vo. pp. 512. 

Col. Arthur Noble, of Georgetown, Fort Halifax. Col. William Vaughan, of Matin- 
cus and Damariscotta, These papers were read before the Maine Historical Society 
by Hon. William Goold, of Windham, a member. Reprinted from the Society's 
eighth volume of Collections for private distribution. Portland: Stephen Berry, 
Printer. 1881. 8vo. pp. 313. 

Concerning President Garfield’s Ancestry. A communication from the Rev. Ed- 
ward G. Porter, read at the October meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
Cambridge: John Wilson and Son, University Press. 1881. 8vo. pp. 16. 

The Dover Settlement and the Hiltons. By John T. Hassam, A.M. Boston: 
Press of David Clapp & Son. 1882. 8vo. pp. 9. 

History, Jurisdiction and Practice of the Court of Claims of the United States, 
By William A. Richardson, LL.D., one of the Judges of the Court. From the South- 
ern Law Review. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1882. 8vo. pp. 30. 

Inaugural Address of Samuel Abbott Green, Mayor of Boston, to the City Coun- 
cil, January 2, 1882. Boston: Rockwell and Churchill, City Printers, No. 39 Arch 
Street. 1882. 8vo. pp. 14. 

Remarks upon a Coin of Sicyon, by Henry Phillips, Jr. Reprinted from the 
American Journal of Numismatics for January, 1882. Philadelphia: 1882. 8vo. 
pp. 9. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Librarian of the Providence Public Library for the 
year ending December 31, 1881. Providence: E. L, Freeman & Co., Printers to the 
State. 1882. 
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John S. Stone, D.D. A MemorialSermon. [By the Rev. George Zabriskie Gray.] 
8vo. pp. 12. 

Events in the history of New York City, with illustrations from Shakspeare. By 
a New Yorker, 2 vols. 1880 and 1881. 8vo. 

Secular Prosperity and Spiritual Perversity. A sermon preached in the Central 
Congregational Church, Chelsea, Mass., by the Pastor, Rev. Charles P. H. Nason, 
M.A., on Fast Day, April 6, 1882. Published by request. Boston: Moses H. Sar- 
gent & Sons, No. 12 Bromfield Street. 1882. 8vo. pp. 24. 

Address delivered at the dedication of the Shedd Free Library Building, Washing- 
ton, N. H., Dec. 21, 1881, by Carroll D. Wright, of Reading, Mass. Washington, 
N.H.: Printed by F. H. Howe. 1882. Small 8vo. pp. 20. 

Essays on various subjects, chiefly Roman. By Moasignor Seton, D.D. New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society Co., 9 Barclay St. 1882. 8vo. pp. 308. 


II. Other Publications. 

Sketch of Edward Coles, second Governor of Illinois, and of the Slavery Struggle 
of 1823-4. Prepared for the Chicago Historical Society. By E. B. Washburne, 
Honorary Member of the Society. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Company. 1882. 
8vo. pp. 253. 

Anniversary Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural History, published in cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Society’s foundation, 1830-1880. Boston: 
Published by the Society. 1880, Folio, pp. 250. 

1730-1880. The Lord hath been mindful of us. Historical Addresses delivered 
on the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the First Congregational Church, 
Concord, N. H., Nov. 18, 1880. Published by vote of the Church. Concord, N. H.: 
Printed at the office of the Granite Monthly. 1881. 8vo. pp. 72. 

Proceedings of the Special Communication of the Most Worshipful Grand Lodge 
of Virginia at Yorktown, on the 17th and 18th days of October, 1881. Richmond: 
James E. Goode, Printer. 1881. 8vo. pp. 77. 

Archeologia: or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity. Published by the 
Society of Antiquaries of London. Vol. xlvi. London: Printed by Nichols and 
Sons, 25 Parliament Street. Sold at the Society’s apartments in Burlington House. 
1881. Folio, pp. 514. 

The first Voyage under Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s Patent of 1578, By George Dex- 
ter. Reprinted from the proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Cam- 
bridge: John Wilson and Son, University Press. 1881. Svo. pp. 12. 

Origin of the Names of the States of the Union. By Hamilton B. Staples. A 
paper read at the regular meeting of the American Antiquarian Society, October 21, 
1881, and published in the proceedings. Worcester, Mass.: Press of Charles Ham- 
ilton, 311 Main Street. 1882. 

History of the Baptist Church in Sharon, Mass. A historical discourse delivered 
March 26, 1882, by Rev. Lyman Partridge. Mansfield: Pratt & White, Book and 
Job Printers. 1882. 8vo. pp. 20. 

The Engraved Portraits of Washington, with notices of the originals, and brief 
biographical sketches of the painters. By W.S. Baker. Philadelphia: Lindsay and 
Baker. 1880. Large 8vo. pp. 212. 

The Massacre near Old Tappan. By William S. Stryker, Adjutant General of New 
Jersey. Read before the New Jersey Historical Society at their meeting at Trenton, 
January 23, 1879. Printed for private distribution. Trenton: N.J. Naar. Day & 
Naar, Book and Job Printers. 1882. 8vo. pp. 12. 

New Jersey Continental Line in the Virginia Campaigns of 1781. By William S 
Stryker, Adjutant General of New Jersey. Printed for private distribution. Tren- 
ton, N.J.: John L. Murphy, Fine Book and Job Printer. 1882. 8vo. pp. 45. 

Washington’s Reception by the people of New Jersey in 1789. By William S. 
Stryker, Adjutant General of New Jersey. Printed for private distribution. Tren- 
ton, N. J.: Naar, Day and Naar, Book and Job Printers. 1882. 8vo. pp. 22. 

Biographical and Historical Record of the Class of 1835 in Yale College, for the 
fifty years from the admission of the class to college. Printed for private distribution. 
New Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, Printers, 371 State Street. 1881. 8vo. 
pp. 229. 
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New Connecticut. An Autobiograhical Poem. By A. Bronson Alcott. 
Privately printed. 1881. Small 8vo. pp. 158. 

Eulogy upon the Life, Character and Public Services of James Abram Garfield, 
late President of the United States, delivered by Hon. George F. Hoar, at the invi- 
tation of the City Council of the City of Worcester, Mass., in Mechanics’ Hall on Fri- 
day evening, Dec. 30, 1881. Worcester, Mass.: Press of Charles Hamilton, No. 311 
Main Street. 1882. 8vo. pp. 27. 

Elizabeth Seton et les Commencements de Il’église Catholique aux Etats-Unis, 
Par Mme De Barberry, ouvrage couronné par l’Académie Frangaise. November, 1871, 
Quatriéme Edition, revue et augmentée, Deux tomes. Paris Librairie Poussielgue 
Fréres Rue Cassette, 15. 1880. 12mo. F 

Labrador, a Poetical Epistle by George Cartwright, Esq., 1783. Reprinted for W. 
H. Whiteley, Esq. 1882. St. Johns, Nfld.: J.C. Withers, Queen’s Printer. 8vo, 
pp. 18. 

Contributions of the Old Residents’ Historical Association, Lowell, Mass., Organ- 
ized Dec. 21, 1868. Vol. ii. No.2. Published by the Association, January, 1882. 
Lowell, Mass.: Stone, Bacheller & Livingston, Printers, No. 18 Jackson Street. 1882. 
8vo. pp. 212, 

History of the First Church in Boston, 1630-1880. By Arthur B. Ellis. With 
an Introduction by George E. Ellis. Boston: Hall and Whitney, 32 Bromfield St. 
1881. 8vo. pp. 356. 

No. XV. Worcester Town Records from 1765 to 1774. Edited by Franklin P. 
Rice. Worcester, Mass.: The Worcester Society of Antiquity. 1882. U.S.A, 
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Boston: 


evi. 8vo.pp. 117-240. 

Biographical Sketch of Nahum Capen, LL.D. Taken with portrait from the pages 
of the Biographical Encyclopedia of Massachusetts of the 19th Century. Published 
by the Metropolitan Publishing and Engraving Company. New York: 1880. Folio. 





DEATHS. 


Auten, Hon. Zachariah, LL.D., presi- a benefactor of the community in 


dent of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society, died at Providence, R. I[., 
March 17, 1882, 86. He was 
born in Providence, Sept. 15, 1795, 
was graduated at Brown University in 
1813, and was admitted to the bar in 
Providence in 1815. In 1822 he en- 
gaged in business as a manufacturer, 
a in this he continued to the end of 
his life. He was elected a member of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society at 
its first meeting under its charter, 
June 29, 1822. In 1870 he was chosen 
senior vice-president, and in 1880, on 
the death of the Hon. Samuel G. Ar- 
nold, the president, he was elected to 
that office. He has ever been active 
in fyrthering the interests of the soci- 
ety. He was the author of Science of 
Mechanics, 1829: Practical Tourist, 
2 vols., 1832; Philosophy of the Mecha- 
nics of Nature, 1852; Defence of the 
Rhode Island System of Treatment of 
the Indians, 1876; Conditions of Life, 
Habits and Customs of the Indians of 
America, 1880; Solar Light and Heat, 
1881 ; and probably other works. As 





which he lived, he holds a conspicu- 
ous position. 


Cuester, Col. Joseph Lemuel, D.C.L., 
LL.D., one of the most valued contrib- 
utors to the Reaister, whose antiqua- 
rian labors have been frequently no- 
ticed in these pages, died in London, 
England, May 26, 1882, aged 61. His 

loss is an irreparable one to the anti- 

quaries of England and America. 

He was born in Norwich, Conn., 
April 30, 1821, and won a reputation 
asa writer in this country. In 1858 
he went to England, where he has 
since resided, en ged in antiquarian 
and genealogical studies. The Lon- 
don Notes and Queries calls him ‘*‘ one 
of the hardest workers and widest- 
minded men who have ever devoted 
themselves to the by-paths of history.” 
‘* His Westminster Abbey Registers,” 
says the same periodical, ‘‘ is one 0 
the most laboriously accurate books 
that have ever been compiled. ay 2 
this was the principal work which he 
committed to the press, it represents 
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but a very small ee of his labors. 
His manuscript collections are, we be- 
lieve, enormous, and are all arranged 
with such workmanlike accuracy and 
care that they are ready for use at 
once.’’ 

He was a corresponding member of 
the New England Historic, Genealogi- 
cal Society, and a memorial sketch 
will appear in the Recisrer. 


Dean, Jeremiah, brother of the editor of 


the Reaistsr, died in Boston June 4, 
1882, a. 65. He was the youngest son of 
Charles® (John,* John,® Thomas,? Tho- 
ng Ray ng (Reaister, ix. 93), and 
was born in Wiscasset, Me., Oct. 6, 
1816. He married Martha A. Nelson, 
who with one son, Henry Kingsbury’ 
Dean, survives him. 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo, the celebrated 


essayist, philosopher and poet, died of 
neumonia at his residence in Concord, 
s., Thursday evening at 10 m. before 
nine o’clock, April 27, 1882, in his 79th 
ear. He wasason of the Rev. Wil- 
iam and Ruth (Haskins) Emerson, 
and was born in Boston, May 25, 1803. 
He was the seventh generation in de- 
scent from Thomas' Emerson, of Ip- 
swich, a Rev. Joseph,” of Men- 
don ; Edward ;° Rev. Joseph,* of Mal- 
den; Rev. William,’ of Concord; 
Rev. William® (his father), of Boston. 
He graduated at Harv. College 1821; 
was ordained minister of the Second 
Church, Boston, as colleague with the 
Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., March 11, 
1829. He was sole pastor from Sep- 
tember 26, 1830, till Oct. 28, 1832, 
when, owing to a difference of views 
between his church and himself as to 
the manner of administering the rite 
of the Lord’s Supper, his resignation 
was accepted. He proposed a change in 
this so far as to ‘‘ disuse the elements 
and relinquish the claim of authority ; 
and suggested a mode of commemo- 
ration which might secure the un- 
doubted advantages of the Lord’s Sup- 
per without its objectionable fea- 
tures.” 

In the spring of 1833 he visited Eu- 
rope. Returning in the following 
winter he began his career as a lec- 
turer. In 1834 he fixed his residence 
at Concord, Mass., where he resided 
till his death. He married first, in 
1829, Ellen Louisa Tucker, who died in 
February, 1832; second, in 1835, Li- 
dian, daughter of Charles Jackson, of 
Plymouth, who survives him. He left 
three children, Dr. Edward Waldo, 
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Ellen, and Edith, wife of William H. 
Forbes, of Milton. 

His principal works are: Nature, 
1836; Essays, Ist ser. 1841, 2d ser. 
1844; Poems, 1847; Miscellanies, 
1849 ; Representative Men, 1850 ; Eng- 
lish Traits, 1856; Conduct of Life, 
1860; May Day and other Poems, 
1867; Society and Solitude, 1869 ; 
Letters and Social Aims, about 1874; 
Poems, 1875. His works were collect- 
ed and printed in two volumes in 1870. 
He received the degree of LL.D. from 
Harvard University in 1866. 


Kina, David, M.D., of Newport, R. L., 


died of pneumonia at that place, March 
7, 1882, aged 69 years, 9 mos. 23 days. 
He was a son of Dr. David King, and 
was born in Newport May 12, 1812. 
He graduated at Brown University in 
1831, studied medicine under his fa- 
ther, and received the degree of M.D. 
at Jefferson Medical College, Phila- 
delphia, in 1834. He settled at New- 
port, and soon obtained a large prac- 
tice. He visited Europe in 1850, and 
availed himself of the advantages of 
the hospitals of Dublin, London and 
Paris: In 1872 he again went to Eu- 
rope, and spent two years visiting 
the hospitals of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
London, Paris, Rome and Vienna. He 
was president of the Rhode Island 
Rook of Health from its organization 
in 1877 until his death. In the win- 
ter of 1880 he visited Europe for the 
prosecution of his studies in sanitary 
matters, and returned in the summer 
of 1881. He was elected in 1834 a 
member of the Rhode Island Medical 
Society, was its president in 1848 and 
1849, and at his death was a censor. 
He was president of the Newport His- 
torical Society from its organization in 
1853 till his death. He was also pres- 
ident of the Redwood Library for ten 
years in succession, and wrote a histo- 
ry of it, of which three editions haye 
been printed. He publisheda number 
of medical and historical essays and 
addresses. His literary and antiqua- 
rian tastes led him to collect a library 
of many thousand rare books, said to 
be one of the finest collections in Rhode 
Island. In September, 1837, he mar- 
ried Sarah Gibbs Wheaton, daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Wheaton of Trinity 
Church, Newport, who survives him, 
with two sons and four daughters. 


LonereLLow, Henry Wadsworth, the 


eminent poet and scholar, died at ten 
minutes past 3 o’clock, Friday after- 
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noon, March 25, 1882, aged 75. His 
death occurred at his residence, the 
old Vassall or Cragie house in Cam- 
bridge. (See Recisrer, xxv. 236-8.) 
He was a son of Stephen and Zilpah 
(Wadsworth) Longfellow, and was 
born in Portland, Me., February 27, 
1807. He was a descendant in the 7th 
generation from William' Longfellow, 
who was living in 1680 ‘* at Horsforth, 
near Leeds, in Yorkshire ’’ (ReaisTer, 
xxiv. 123; see also Misc. Gen. et Her. 
2d S. iii. 116), through William,? who 
came to New England when a young 
man and married in 1678 Ann, sister 
of Chief Justice Samuel Sewall ; Ste+ 
phen ;° Stephen,* of Portland, born 
1723, H. C. 1742; Stephen,® b. 1750; 
Hon. Stephen,* LL.D. (his father), b. 
March 23, 1774, H. C. 1798, died Aug. 
3, 1849. He was graduated at Bow- 
doin College in 1825 ; studied law with 
his father; spent three years, 1826- 
29, in France, Spain, Italy and Ger- 
many ; was professor of modern lan- 
guages at Bowdoin College 1829-35 ; 
made a second European tour 1835-6 ; 
was professor of French and Spanish 
languages and belles-lettres at Har- 
vard College 1837-54. In 1868 he 
again visited Europe, returning Au- 
gust 31, 1869. His chief publications 
are Qutre-Mer, 1835; Hyperion, 
1839; Voices of the Night, 1839; 
Ballads and other Poems, 1841; Po- 
ems on Slavery, 1842; The Spanish 
Student, 1843; Poets and Poetry of 
Europe, 1845 ; Belfry of Bruges, 1846 ; 
Evangeline, 1847; Kavanagh, 1849; 
Seaside and Fireside, 1851; Golden 
Legend, 1851; Song of Hiawatha, 
~ 1855; Courtship of Miles Standish, 
1858: Tales of a Wayside Inn, 1863 ; 
Flower de Luce, 1866; New England 
Tragedies, 1868; Divine Tragedy, 
1871; Hanging of the Crane, 1874; 
Morituri Salutamus, 1875; Keramos, 
1878 ; translation of Dante, 3 volumes, 
1867-70. 

He married first, in 1831, Mary S., 
daughter of Hon. Barrett Potter, who 
died Nov. 29, 1835, at Rotterdam, Hol- 
land ; second, July 13, 1843, Frances 
Elizabeth, daughter of Nathan Apple- 
ton. She died July 10, 1861 (Reais- 
TER, xvi. 9). He leaves two sons and 
three daughters—Ernest W., an artist, 
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who is married ; Charles, Alice, Edith, 
wife of Richard H. Dana, 3d, and 
Annie. 

He received the degree of LL.D. 
from Harvard College in 1859; from 
Cambridge University, England, in 
1868, and from Bowdoin College 1874; 
and that of D.C.L. from Oxford Uni- 
versity in 1869. The 75th anniversary 
of his birth was commemorated Feb. 
27, 1882, by the Maine Historical So- 
ciety, of which he was librarian, 1834 
-35. (See Rea. xxxvi. 198.) 


Varner, Hon. John Riley, senior editor 


of the Dover Enquirer and Daily Re- 
ublican, was killed at Dover, N. H., 
May 2, 1882, by the falling of the 
walls of a church which was burnt that 
morning. The walls were left stand- 
ing, and a high wind in the afternoon 
blew them down, killing Mr. Varney 
and injuring several other persons. 
He was a son of James Bowdoin and 
Sarah Byles (Riley) Varney, and was 
born at Dover March 26, 1819. He 
graduated at Dartmouth College 1843, 
taught Franklin Academy, Dover, in 
1844-5 ; was civil engineer ten years; 
clerk of Strafford County Court four 
years; professor of Mathematics at 
Dartmouth College 1860-3 ; admitted 
to the bar in 1863. and was a partner 
of Hon. John P. Hale; and postmas- 
ter of Dover four years. At his death 
he was Police Justice and Register 
of Probate for Strafford County. In 
1868 he became one of the editors and 
proprietors of the Dover Enquirer ,and 
subsequently the Dover Republican was 
established by them. Mr. Varney was 
prominent in every good cause, and 
won the esteem of all classes. He 
leaves a wife and two children. 


Wentworth, Mrs. Eliza (Dalgairus), at 


Cape of Good Hope, 26 January, 1882. 
She was daughter of Charles Dalgai- 
rus of that place, and relict of Charles 
Augustus* Wentworth in the line of 
Benning,® Samuel,* Lt. Gov. John,’ 
Samuel? and William.t| He was a 
surgeon in the British Navy, born at 
Halifax, N. S., Feb. 25,1798, and died 
at the Cape Feb. 8, 1834, having had 
two wives and leaving two daughters 
by each wife, all now living. 


Errata.—Page 278, line 13 from bottom, for Feb. 10, 1851, read Sept. 22, 1860; and on 
page 279, line 13 from top, the same error occurs. On p. 279, line 14, for Sept. 22, 1860, 
read Feb. 10, 1851. Page 252, line 6, for Olive Porter, read Olive M. Porter. Page 284, 
line 12, for April 30, read April 20. 
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